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Introduction 


Kamalroop Singh 
Gurinder Singh Mann 


The Sikh religion, founded in the fifteenth century under Guru Nanak, has 
flourished into a large international community, if not a sovereign nation without 
borders. Numerically, in comparison to faiths like Islam, Christianity, and 
Hinduism, it is a much smaller religion. The contribution of this young faith has 
mostly been felt in the Indian subcontinent; however, Sikhs have served all over 
the world in World War I and World War II. From looking at the transformation 
of a Sikh to the Khalsa, the impact of Guru Gobind Singh is clear, and is 
comparable to the metamorphosis of a caterpillar to a butterfly. By consecrating 
the scripture and the fraternity the Shabad Guru in the form of the Adi Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib (AG) and the Khalsa, the transformation of Sant to Sant Sipahi 
solidified the traditions of the previous Gurus. The history of the Sikhs took a 
novel direction due to the projects at Anandpur Sahib and Paonta Sahib, as both 
of these centres became focal points for innovative literary projects, and are 
famous for being the sacred locations where symposiums for the poets were 
held. Some of the poets were from the court of Emperor Aurangzeb, including 
the poet laureate of the Sikhs, Bhai Nand Lal, while others were inherited from 
the previous darbar (court) of Guru Tegh Bahadur. Prior to the literature 
composed in the court of the Tenth Guru, Sikh scripture already had an 
extensive canon, and consisted of the Pothi Sahib, and secondary theological and 
hagiographic works, for example, the Pran Sangali, Bhai Balla’s Janamsakhi, the 
Vars and Kabitts of Bhai Gurdas, and so forth. In order to finalize the Granth and 
Panth, the canon had to be formalized, and this took place in the new literary 
renaissance in the darbar. The poets undertook the translations of Indian and 
Islamic literature including the Mahabharat, Qur’an, Puranas, (p.2) and 
Hitopedesh to supplement the Sikhs’ understanding of wider scripture. The 
compositions of the Sri Dasam Granth Sahib (DG) were composed mainly at 
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Anandpur, and some at Paonta Sahib, with the finalization of the first complete 
edition at Bhabaur Sahib. This location is cited in Sikh history as the one where 
the completion of the Sri Charitropakhyan took place. The verses from the final 
composition, known as Chaupai Sahib, are said to have been recited here by the 
Guru and, as a result, a large fair takes place every year to commemorate this 
event. The compositions within the DG were written by Guru Gobind Singh and 
compiled between 1680 and 1705. Shortly afterwards the Granth was 
recompiled by his devotees including Bhai Mani Singh and Baba Dip Singh. New 
research presented herein highlights the roles of scribes such as Bhai Haridas 
and Bhai Shia Singh in writing compilations of the DG. 


After the martyrdom of Guru Gobind Singh’s father, Guru Tegh Bahadur, a new 
requirement of all Sikhs to follow the new military doctrine was introduced. The 
position put forward by the authors in this publication is that this warrior or 
chhatri ideal was actually formulated in the DG and also led to the injunction for 
a distinctive appearance for the Sikhs. The unique form and ideology of the 
Khalsa was also to combat the masand system, so that this new sovereign 
corporeal body was solely based on the doctrines of the AG, and the dharam 
yudh (righteous war) ideology that is the central leitmotiv of the DG. The double- 
edged sword (bhagauti) would now initiate a Sikh, with the prayers recited from 
the AG and the DG. Due to explicit prescriptions for the Khalsa, the importance 
of the Khalsa over the Brahmins, and a statement about the abolition of caste, it 
can be argued that the DG is the Khalsa scripture.! The Guru’s own struggle 
against the Mughals and their allies is recorded in the powerfully worded letter 
known as the Zafarnamah, which was delivered to Emperor Aurangzeb. It was 
most likely to have been subsequently compiled into the DG at the Guru’s 
encampment, in the area of Dina in AD 1705. Within the compositions of the DG 
there are a number of colophons that help us formulate a clear understanding of 
its textual history. 


This new research highlights the intrinsic relationship of the Scripture of Guru 
Gobind Singh to the maraydda (tradition), which (p.3) includes the shastras 
(weapons), the takhts (thrones of polity), and the warriors known as the Akali 
Nihangs. This work also takes into consideration the historical context that the 
scripture was written in, and its link with battlefield sciences of the period. This 
was in line with the concept of miri-piri that was institutionalized by Guru 
Hargobind. His army was led by Baba Buddha, a veteran Sikh who survived 
many gurus. He is credited for devising the martial training for Sikhs and, 
consequently, the Akali Nihangs are named as ‘Buddha’ Dal after him. In the late 
seventeenth century, throughout the eighteenth century, and till the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the Nihang Sikhs were heavily adorned with weapons, 
served as the vanguard of the Khalsa, and made a great number of sacrifices.” It 
was also during the reign of Guru Hargobind that the first of several battles with 
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the Mughal authorities occurred. This martial tradition was then further 
solidified by the creation of the Khalsa. 


The DG and the Sarabaloh Granth contain the following features: (a) weapons 
are equated with Akal Purakh (the One beyond time, or God); (b) the role and 
method of weapons in warfare are described as a part of the narrations; and (c) 
the compositions are to be recited before and during battle. The new chattri 
ideal formalized by the Guru now required the saint who venerated the AG to 
also refer to the warrior scripture, the DG. 


If we take some of earliest Sikh history to be accurate, then the prakash 
(ceremonial opening and reading) of the DG took place in the Guru’s lifetime, 
and this is another important area of discussion that forms a part of this book. 
Consequently, we shall see that the story of the compilation by Bhai Mani Singh 
is a contrived story. As there was no controversy in eighteenth-century texts, 
various accounts were engineered to form a new ambiguous discourse. The early 
relationship of the DG with Sri Akal Takht is examined in light of Sikh history, as 
the enthronement of the DG no longer takes place there, but the marayada 
continues at Takhts Patna and Hazur Sahib. During the early twentieth century, 
a number of leaders attempted to ensure that the DG was not only discredited 
and edited, but also physically destroyed. Teja Singh ‘Bhasauria’ became most 
vocal in his opposition to the DG, one objection being that the DG should (p.4) 
not be placed together with the AG. This was put into effect by groups who later 
lobbied and joined the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee (SGPC), and 
removed the custodians, the Akali Nihangs, from their traditional duty at the 
takht, along with committing the sacrilegious act of tossing the DG out of the 
window. The prakash of DG takes place in many gurdwaras across India 
including those run by the Akali Nihang, Namdhari, Nirmale, Sewapanthi, Udasi, 
Nanaksar, and the schools of the Damdami Taksal. This tradition is now 
becoming popular outside of India with the akhand paths (uninterrupted 
readings) of the DG taking place in the UK and other parts of the Sikh diaspora. 


To date, there are scarce academic works about the DG, but a few rare 
exceptions are D.P. Ashta,? Trilochan Singh,* Randhir Singh,° P. Sehgal,® R.S. 
Jaggi,’ and C.H. Loehlin.® Recently, Gurinder Mann of Santa Barbara covered 
some early sources of history about the life of Guru Gobind Singh, which 
included DG manuscripts.? In the following year our book Sri Dasam Granth 
Sahib: Questions and Answers was released.!° This book was an introductory 
guide to familiarize readers about the DG. In the same year, R. Rinehart 
presented her research, Debating the Dasam Granth, on how the contents and 
authorship of the DG had been debated in recent times.!! In this book, we 
present the first translations of the ‘apocryphal’ compositions of the DG. This 
contribution to the field provides a useful supplement to the popular translations 
of the DG presently available, mainly by Dharam Singh and Jodh Singh,!? S.S. 
Kohii,!? and PS. Sandhu.!* This book adds to the previous academic research on 
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the DG, and would be useful to both academics and individuals interested in the 
subject. 


Many of the previous studies have employed little evidence from the 
manuscripts and are generally uncritical. The main criticism is that with the 
same material being constantly quoted, the secondary sources have been 
exhausted. The discussion of primary sources only includes a small number of 
manuscripts and the letter purported to be by Bhai Mani Singh sent to the wife 
of the Guru, Mata Sundari. Generally, scholars have only looked at the 
authorship issue, and have therefore neglected its role in the eighteenth-century 
Khalsa. There are some areas which we have not included like the discussion of 
the language—Braj Bhasha, (p.5) and the importance of this language 
throughout the history of Gurmukhi literature. Another area, which is beyond 
the scope of this book, is the various types of verses employed throughout the 
scripture. A detailed study of this was made by Dharam Pal Ashta who has 
examined them at length in his thesis, The Poetry of the Dasam Granth.'> There 
are studies on the court poet literature from the darbar of Guru Gobind Singh; 
for example, B.B. Chaudhry’s Gur Govind ki Darbari Kavi and Piara Singh 
Padam’s Guru Gobind Singh ji de Darbari Rattan.‘ In Sikh studies the work of 
the kavis (poets) has only received passing comment, other than the recent and 
extensive research by Louis E. Fenech, in The Darbar of the Sikh Gurus—The 
Court of God in the World of Men.!7 In addition, there has been a recent renewal 
of interest in the Sikh martial art, Shastravidia, and there have been some new 
publications including the Shastranamd by Manjit Singh!® and ‘Gatka’ in The 
Oxford Handbook of Sikh Studies by Kamalroop Singh, one of the authors of this 
book.!9 


As noted by Rinehart,?° in recent times, the DG has been the focus of much 
interest and volatile debate. This debate has its roots in the aforementioned Sikh 
reform. On 14 May 2000 Sri Akal Takht issued a hukamnama (written order), 
and then made a further reiteration on 7 August, asking the Sikh diaspora not to 
engage in public discussion about the DG. The directive was made by Jathedar 
Joginder Singh Vedanti. This edict was later reversed in 2006 asking scholars to 
give befitting replies to those individuals who doubted the DG; this was further 
reiterated in 2013. When faced with the predicament of Vedanti Sahib’s previous 
directive one of the authors of this book, Gurinder Singh Mann, was completing 
his MA in South Asian Religions at De Montfort University, Leicester. This edict 
made him question whether he should continue with his research, but he 
decided to persevere, and his MA was completed in 2001. His study titled ‘The 
Role of the Dasam Granth in Khalsa’ looked at the various compositions of the 
DG and how they were employed in Sikh practices, for example, the khande ki 
pahul and their use in the daily liturgical ritual of the nitnem. He discussed the 
Sikh ardas or supplication and showed that the opening parts of this composition 
were taken from the DG composition Chandi di Var. This study is one of the few 
academic studies on the DG in the West after C.H. Loehlin’s thesis of 1955, (p.6) 
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which was published as The Granth of Guru Gobind Singh and the Khalsa 
Brotherhood in 1971. 


Kamalroop Singh embarked on his part-time postgraduate research on the 
textual history and manuscripts of the Granth of Guru Gobind Singh at the 
University of Birmingham in 2005. He completed his PhD with his thesis titled 
Dasam Granth Re-Examined in 2012. In this work he was the first to construct 
the textual history of the DG, which was achieved by examining new primary 
sources such as manuscripts and hagiographies, from which he concluded that 
the DG was in fact compiled during the Tenth Guru’s lifetime. Therefore, this 
evidence challenged the accepted narrative by the Singh Sabha that the DG was 
compiled by Bhai Mani Singh after the ascension of Guru Gobind Singh. Another 
feature of his thesis is the analysis of the compositions of the DG that reveals 
that the rubrics in the compositions in conjunction with manuscripts attributed 
to Bhai Mani Singh demonstrate that Bhai Mani Singh was actually recompiling 
the scripture. In his thesis he also briefly explored the standardization of the DG 
in 1897 and the ‘apocrypha’, and this publication contains the translations of the 
‘apocryphal’ compositions that were originally intended for his PhD, but due to 
word count limitations they were not included in his final thesis. In 2007 we met 
and discussed some of the issues about the study of the DG and their individual 
research. They both decided that due to the large amounts of information 
involved only a collaborative project would allow different aspects of the history 
of the DG to come to light. 


Gurinder Singh Mann spent a substantial amount of time locating new material 
evidence in the form of relics, and their histories, which feature in this joint 
research. It is important to mention some of the related issues here, as the use 
of such evidence has led to a delay in our publication. Before the auctioning of 
the charaina armour (attributed to Guru Gobind Singh) that made headlines in 
2008, we collated much of the research and created an extensive portfolio of 
information related to various relics, and were intending to release this prior to 
the auction. As we did not want to contribute to the ongoing controversy that 
was brewing up in India and the UK, we delayed our publication. We decided it 
(p.7) was best to wait and proceed cautiously, due to the strong reaction of the 
Sikh community to the sale. The onus of our publication is to present the 
evidence about the DG, and not the authenticity of the charaina armour. Had we 
published at the time, we are quite certain that this issue would have 
overshadowed all the other research herein. 


The most controversial and volatile discussion is that of the authorship, which is 
the most polemical and opinionated argument one could ever experience. Our 
book is not centred on the issue of authorship, but our discussions are based 
mainly on primary sources. More importantly, the history of how the Granth of 
Guru Gobind Singh was created is discussed, where we consider the 
transmission of manuscripts which demonstrate how and where the DG was 
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created and how its liturgical scripture has proliferated through smaller gutkas 
and pothis. It took a number of years to track down manuscript copies of the DG 
in India and the UK, and we have supplemented the manuscript evidence with 
information about them from secondary source material. The unique portion of 
this work is the introduction of new manuscripts as well as supplementation 
from oral traditions of the Akali Nihang Singhs. Kamalroop Singh has conducted 
an extensive survey of manuscripts worldwide, undertaken fieldwork with this 
traditional institution, and has learnt some of their oral traditions and rituals. 
Complementing this research, the relationship of the relics of Guru Gobind 
Singh and the role played by the scriptures at the takhts has been researched by 
Gurinder Singh Mann. 


This book was written in the UK and supplemented with fieldwork in India. We 
have also relied on British institutions like the Wellcome Trust, the British 
Library, and other university libraries where there are relevant manuscripts. We 
have uncovered new material and introduced it in this book. Both of us have 
been approached on numerous occasions to provide our academic opinion on 
this subject, and we have intended this publication to fulfil the requests of many 
hundreds of emails and phone requests over the years. The academic community 
has also contacted us in this regard, and we have had a number of dialogues on 
the subject. Naturally we are heavily indebted to our colleagues who (p.8) have 
furthered our understanding through the dialogue we have enjoyed with them. 
As the DG is the secondary scripture of the Sikh canon, this book is a useful 
guide for scholars, and it fills the large gap on the subject in the growing field of 
Sikh studies. 


We have intended this book to create discussion about the DG and avoid the 
rhetoric that currently surrounds the subject. We hope that it opens up fresh 
areas of interest and further research. This book discusses a range of ideas, 
although on reflection it is clear that there is an intrinsic relation between the 
chapters. We have endeavoured to bring to light the traditional praxis of the DG, 
instead of focusing solely on the text of the scripture. This joint work contains a 
multi-dimensional discussion of the DG, ranging from the compilation, the 
apocrypha, and the practices to the purpose of the DG. Much of the research 
presented herein was a set of several essays written and lectures delivered by us 
over the years. As a result, we both have covered various themes on the DG. The 
reviewers of the draft suggested that a more holistic approach should be taken. 
Consequently, after careful editing, several of the essays and lectures have now 
been revised in order to highlight their interconnectedness. This book is a 
combined effort of many years of research by us, and during this time, we have 
located other sources that are beyond the scope of this book to discuss, which 
will be presented in future papers and lectures. We also aim to create a 
repository of unpublished evidence and material on the Internet that will 
supplement and enrich this research. We hope this book serves as a guide to 
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both scholars and laymen, many of whom have been patiently awaiting this 
publication. 


Notes on Orthography 

For ease of reading, we have omitted diacritics in common terms such as 
jathedar’, ‘baba’, ‘giant’, ‘takht’, ‘Akali’, ‘Nihang’, ‘Buddha Dal’, ‘Akal Purakh’, 
and so on, which are originally used with diacritics. Where we feel it is 
necessary for the reader and where they show the form of the original 
Gurmukhi, we have included them. In order to prevent any ambiguity, there is a 
need to explain some of the commonly used terminology in our book. We have 
used different names for the same institution including Akali, Nihang, Akali 
Nihang, Buddha (p.9) Dal, which all mean the traditional Sikh warriors whose 
official name is Shiromani Khalsa Panth Akali Buddha Dal Panjva Takht Chalada 
Vahir. Khas patre and daskhat refer to the Tenth Guru’s signature folios. Pothi 
and gutka are in reference to smaller liturgical recensions. “Takht’ and ‘throne’ 
refer to the sovereign seats of Sikh polity. For the translations, we have 
employed a separate system that is more familiar to South Asian scholars of 
language, and have provided a separate transliteration table in Chapter 2 so that 
the original orthography can be determined. 


Notes: 

(1.) In the Sarabaloh Granth, a scripture also attributed to Guru Gobind Singh, 
there is another famous description of the virtues of the Khalsa that begins with 
the verse ‘Khalsa mero rup hai khas’. 


(2.) See our forthcoming publication: G.S. Mann and Kamalroop Singh, The 
History of the Akali Nihang Singh Khalsa from 1800-1920 AD (Brill, 2015). 


(3.) D.P. Ashta, Poetry of the Dasam Granth (Delhi: Arun Prakashan, 1959). 


(4.) Trilochan Singh, ‘History and Compilation of Dasam Granth’, Sikh Review 3, 
no. 4 (1955): 51-60. 


(5.) Randhir Singh, Shabad Murat: Dasave Patishah ke Granth da Itihas 
(Amritsar: SGPC, 1962). 


(6.) PR Sehgal, Gur Govind Singh unka Kaviya (Lucknow: Hindi Sahit Mandir, 
1965). 


(7.) R.S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Kartritav (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 
1966). 


(8.) C.H. Loehlin, The Granth of Guru Gobind Singh and Khalsa Brotherhood 
(Lucknow: Lucknow Publishing House, 1971); Sehgal, Gur Govind Singh unka 
Kaviya. 


(9.) Gurinder Singh Mann, Journal of Punjab Studies 15, nos 1 & 2 (2008). 
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(10.) Gurinder Singh Mann and Kamalroop Singh, Sri Dasam Granth Sahib: 
Questions and Answers (London: Archimedes Press, 2011). 


(11.) R. Rinehart, Debating the Dasam Granth (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2011). 


(12.) Jodh Singh and Dharam Singh, Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, Text and 
Translation, 2 vols (Patiala: Heritage Publications, 1999). 


(13.) S.S. Kohli, trans., Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, 3 vols (Birmingham: Sikh 
National Heritage Trust Publishing, 2003). 


(14.) B.S. Sandhu, Selections from Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, 2 vols (Amritsar: 
Singh Brothers, 2004). 


(15.) Ashta, The Poetry of the Dasam Granth. 


(16.) Piara Singh Padam. Sri Guru Gobind Singh ji de Darbari Rattan (Patiala: 
New Patiala Printers, 1976); B.B. Chaudhry, Gur Govind ki Darbar Kavi (Delhi: 
Svasitak Satiya Sadan, 1979). 
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Abstract and Keywords 


The chapter examines the transmission of the Dasam Granth (DG), a subject 
seldom considered in Sikh studies. Considering the available historical evidence, 
the chapter dissects the compilation myths surrounding the DG. The internal 
parameters of the DG as well as the colophons of the compositions are discussed 
and new manuscripts introduced for the first time, proving a fresh approach on 
the DG. The transmission of the DG shows how some of the earliest manuscripts 
of the DG led to the proliferation of whole volumes, pothis and gutkas. The 
chapter studies the rarely considered khds patre, which leads to some very 
important conclusions on the authenticity and transmission of the DG. It shows 
how the numerous items of material heritage, including several relics attributed 
to the Tenth Guru, had verses from the DG inscribed on them, thus highlighting 
the importance of the DG from the time of Guru Gobind Singh. 


Keywords: Dasam Granth, Sikh manuscripts, Guru Gobind Singh, Sikh relics, compilation myths of 
Dasam Granth, khas patre 


In this chapter we shall discuss the earliest manuscripts of the Sri Dasam Granth 
Sahib (DG) and its textual transmission. This is based on the PhD research of 
Kamalroop Singh who examined the textual history and compilation of the DG. 
He uncovered a number of modern myths surrounding the text, which earlier 
historical sources and manuscripts contradict. This chapter is a synopsis of his 
findings together with important contributions from Gurinder Singh Mann, 
which include new research on relics and manuscripts. 
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The analysis of early manuscripts by scholars! has been used to formulate 
arguments about the authorship, rather than tackling the core issue which is the 
textual history of the volume. In this chapter we shall consider a number of 
historical sources and examine how their selective use has led to myths being 
created. It seems that two different stories have been amalgamated into a new 
romanticized myth about the compilation of the Granth of Guru Gobind Singh. 
The standard text and manuscripts of the DG provide us with colophons that 
consist of the dates and locations where various chapters of the Granth were 
composed. The (p.12) compositions we shall consider are from the standard 
edition of the DG, authorized by the Sodhak Committee or ‘Committee of 
Corrections’ in AD 1898, which has 1,428 pages, two pages less than the 
standard Adi Sri Guru Granth Sahib (AG).2 There are items of material heritage, 
including several relics attributed to the Tenth Guru, which have received little 
attention, and it is possible that they could shed light on the DG. The majority of 
the research on the Tenth Guru’s writings has been polemic, and as a result, this 
has hindered any serious investigation about the scripture. 


Some writers have asserted that there is no history attached to the Granth and 
its compilation, and that the volume is heterogeneous and inconsistent.? 
Recently, however, some scholars have concluded that the DG was written in the 
court of the Guru.* They argue that the current manuscript evidence does not 
reveal the authorship of the scripture.” Some go further and suggest that the 
whole work should be attributed to the court poets.® In this chapter, the 
introduction of new evidence brings the viewpoints of the aforementioned 
scholars into question. 


Historical sources are clear that the secondary granth to the AG is the Dasam 
Padashah ka Granth.’ It is important to note that there is no manuscript bearing 
the title Dasam Granth, as it was a colloquial name given to it much later.® A 
scripture may begin with a title, but, throughout its development, it may take on 
new ones.’ This is also dependent on the interaction the audience has with a 
scripture. The primary scripture, the AG, started off as a small manuscript 
(pothi) and was then given the title of Pothi Sahib by Guru Arjan Dev. The Pothi 
Sahib was subsequently given the name of Adi Granth when additional 
compositions were added to it. To reflect its final status, the title of ‘Guru’ was 
given to the scripture by Guru Gobind Singh, which is seen by the reverence 
given to the scripture by Sikhs of today.!° In primary and secondary sources we 
see the titles Pothi Sahib, Guru Granth Sahib, Granth ji, Adi Granth, and Adi 
Guru Granth Sahib being employed for the AG.!! Similarly, we see the titles Bani 
Sri Mukhvak Patishahi 10, Bachitra Natak Granth, Dasaven Patashah ju ka 
Granth, and Dasam Gurt Granth for the DG.!” Some recensions of both 
scriptures record the title Granth ji, (p.13) which may have led to the term Adi 
(the first or primal) being employed to differentiate the AG from the DG. 
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However, it is clear that the Guruship passed onto the AG, the story of which is 
recorded in key eighteenth-century texts, for example, by Kuir Singh in AD 1751. 


The Compositions of the Dasam Granth 

We shall begin our discussion by examining the compositions in the standard 
edition of the DG. The language of the Granth is essentially Braj Bhasha with two 
compositions written in Persian, and one composed in Panjabi; and like the AG it 
is recorded in the Gurmukhi script. The compositions within the Granth can be 
categorized as devotional, historical, mythological, and didactic. The common 
leitmotiv throughout most of the compositions is holy war or dharam yudh. 


The first composition of the DG is Jap Sahib or ‘Recitation’ which consists of 199 
verses and after Guru Nanak’s Jap ji Sahib is the second prayer of the nitnem, 
the daily liturgy of the Sikhs. The prayer starts with the title Sri Mukhvak 
Patashahi Dasvin or ‘The Oration of the Tenth Sovereign’.! The traditional view 
is that this validates that the composition was written by Guru Gobind Singh. 
The first composition the Guru composed was the Jap Sahib, and in the tradition 
and historical sources it is said to have also been recited at the first khande ki 
pahul ceremony in AD 1699.'* Its content has been compared to the Sanskrit 
Vishnusahasranadm or ‘Vishnu’s Thousand Names’ by Macauliffe.!° In reality, 
there are 950 different names that are used to describe the Creator. The Jap 
Sahib shares similarities with the Jap ji of Guru Nanak, as the writer expresses 
his devotion to Akal Purakh, and this name for the Divine is consistently 
employed throughout the DG a8 


The second composition, Akal Ustati, or ‘Praises to the Timeless’, is another 
example of devotional poetry. It starts with ‘Utar Khase Daskhat ka Patasahi 
Dasvin’ or ‘Copy of the Verses Written by the Tenth Sovereign’ .!” It is composed 
of 271.5 verses and appears unfinished, which has led to the romanticized notion 
amongst scholars that the Guru said the praise of Akal was (p.14) infinite and 
so must be left open.!® It is written in Braj Bhasha with interspersing words of 
Arabic and Persian. The Guru describes Akal Purakh as ‘Sarabaloh’ or ‘All-Steel’, 
‘Sarabkal’ or ‘All-Death’, and ‘Mahaloh’ or ‘Great-Steel’. The use of the word 
‘steel’ thus symbolizes God as the Sword, which is a dominant theme throughout 
the DG.!9 The writer also dispels the notion of a ‘chosen people’, as he expresses 
that all of mankind is the same, even though they may reside in different lands 
and have different appearances. He articulates that people worship the same 
Divinity, even though they have diverse rituals and different places of worship. 
The Guru categorically states, ‘[M]anas ki jati sabai ekai pahichanabo’, or 
‘Recognise all mankind as one.’2° Stanzas numbered 21 to 30 are known as the 
‘svaiye’ and form a part of the nitnem and khande ki pahul ceremony. The 
tradition records that this composition was composed prior to the Vaisakhi 
ceremony of AD 1699.2! 
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The Bachitra Natak or ‘Wondrous Drama’ is composed of various chapters or 
adhiai. The composition starts with the heading ‘Sri Mukhvak Patashahi Dasvin’. 
After the eulogy of Akal Purakh the introductory chapter is known as ‘Apani 
Katha’, and it is written in the first person and considered biographical.** This 
chapter is written in 401 verses and describes Guru Gobind Singh’s early life 
and vividly describes the battles he fought. It also emphasizes that the spirit of 
Guru Nanak ran through each consecutive Guru. The Tenth Guru stresses the 
importance of the martyrdom of Guru Tegh Bahadur within his ‘Own Narration’. 
Much of the history we know about the Tenth Guru is based on this 
composition.2? The Bachitra Natak also includes the Chandi Charitra, Chaubis 
Avatar, Brahma Avatar, and Rudra Avatar, as the concluding rubrics of the 
compositions state that they are a part of Bachitra Natak Granth. The Guru 
rejects the idea of Divine incarnation and states that all prophets are the 
creation of Akal Purakh, which is equivalent to the theology of the AG. 


The DG also contains three different narrations of the battles of Chandi, the 
Indian goddess of war, and two of the Chandi compositions record Patashahi 10 
as a heading. The Chandi Charitra Ukati Bilas or ‘Recitation of the Deeds of 
Chandi’ (p.15) records that it is derived from the story of Markandeya 
Purdana.”* The second exposition is simply known as Chandi Charitra and in the 
standard edition does not have any rubrics recording the source of the 
composition, but it forms a part of the Bachitra Natak. Both the compositions 
have been written in Braj but the third version, known as Chandi di Var or ‘The 
Ballad of Chandi’, is the only composition written in chaste Panjabi.2° It begins 
with an invocation to the ten gurus and the first verse is employed as a part of 
the Sikh ardas. The compositions of the goddess describe her battles with 
various demons and she takes on different forms including Chandi, Durga, 
Bhavani, and Kali. The tales symbolize the epic battle between good and evil 
where the demons represent different types of evil. There are several differences 
between the Guru’s accounts of Chandi and the original account.”° The term 
Ukati Bilas refers to a style of poetry where there is an elaborate use of similes. 
It contains the Sikh national anthem, ‘deh siva baru mohi ihai’, and the 
reference to the poetic ‘sentiment of dread’ or Rudra Ras by the author clearly 
shows its purpose as a martial scripture. This is in reference to the gory scenes 
of death and bloodshed within its verses.*” It seems that the reason for three 
different compositions was to allow for the expression of the story in different 
styles of poetry. 


The Gian Prabodh or ‘Awakening of Knowledge’ contains the salutations to Akal 
Purakh, which is similar in style to the Akal Ustati. It starts with the heading 
Patishahi Dasvin and was written in 336 verses. It contains descriptions of 
ritualistic sacrifices of kings from the Mahabharat.2° The poet narrates a 
dialogue between the soul and Akal Purakh and proceeds to elaborate on the 
four stages of dharam or righteousness. The stages are: Bhog-dharam (principles 
of family life), Raj-dharam (political morality), Dan-dharam (principles of 
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charity), and Mokhsa-dharam (the codes of salvation). The composition appears 
to be unfinished as only the principle of Dan-dharam has been elaborated on.29 
The Bachitra Natak continues by recounting the avatars: Chaubis Avatar, Brahma 
Avatar, and Ram Avatar. The three works begin with the title of the Tenth Guru 
(Patashahi 10) and (p.16) describe the different incarnations of Vishnu, 
Brahma, and Rudra respectively.?° The Chaubis Avatar describes the ‘Twenty- 
Four Incarnations’ of Vishnu, and its longest episode is the Krishna Avatar, while 
the others are brief in comparison. Within it there are a number of colophons 
and the final one states that ‘this work has been completed in the year 1745 of 
the Vikrami era in the Sudi aspect of the moon in the month of Savan (July 1688), 
in the town of Paonta at the auspicious hour, on banks of the flowing Yamuna’.! 
The prologue to the “Twenty-Four Incarnations’ begins with the poet’s view on 
incarnation, which is that Akal Purakh is the sole Creator of the Vishnu 


incarnations.°2 He gives his opinion on their importance: 


I shall not invoke Ganesh first of all.2° I shall never contemplate on Krishna 
or Vishnu. I have heard about them but know them not. My devotion is 
concentrated on the feet of the Lord.*4 


The poet continues by stating, ‘First of all I remember God. Then I compose 
poetry of different moods.’*° In Ram Avatar the warrior feats of this deva are 
narrated, and its concluding verses are recited as part of the Rahiras Sahib, 
which is the evening prayer of the Sikhs. At the end of this panegyric, the Guru 
refutes the supremacy of the Islamic and Hindu scriptures and asks for the 
benediction of the Divine Sword. He employs the pen name ‘Gobind Das’, which 
was his childhood name.“° Its colophon reads, ‘This Granth has been completed 
and improved in the year 1755 of the Vikrami era in Vadi first in the month of 
harh (July 1698); if there has remained any error in it then kindly correct it.’ 


The Shastra Nam Mala Puran or ‘Rosary of Weapons from Puranic Literature’ 
describes the various weapons that were utilized at the time of the Guru, and its 
title indicates its ancient context. It begins with the title of the Tenth Sovereign 
and it is composed of 1,318 verses. The text includes riddles and practical 
information, that was an aid for the Khalsa warriors who were trained in 
Shastravidia, and continues the theme of dharam yudh. The composition equates 
various weapons with Akal Purakh, and hence the poet considers that God has 
ordained that a primal power is present in the weapons. Some of the weapons 
described (p.17) in this composition can be seen ceremonially placed at many 
gurdwaras in front of the Sikh scriptures.°” 

The didactic piece known as Sri Charitropakhyan also bears the hallmark of 
martial tones.?° It also begins with the title of the Tenth Sovereign and is one of 
the largest compositions, and is composed of 7,555 verses.°? The debate about 
the DG has focused on this composition and some have questioned whether the 
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Guru could have authored the Charitras.*° Like the previous compositions 
narrated, it also contains mythological stories and these have also been labelled 
as ‘Hindu’. The Sri Charitropakhyan has been described as ‘wiles of women’ 
which is incorrect, as there are stories related to both men and women. The 
word ‘pakhyan’ translates as ‘short tale’ and ‘charitra’ translates as ‘account or 
adventure’. There are tales derived from various sources including religious and 
secular texts from the Hindu, Buddhist, Islamic, and Christian traditions.*! The 
Chaupai Sahib is the concluding charitra of this composition which is 
traditionally recited twice daily, in the nitnem and Rahiras Sahib, and as part of 
the khande ki pahul ceremony. At the end of the Sri Charitropakhyan, the author 
clearly expresses that the DG has been completed (puran kara Granth 
tatakala).** The Sri Charitropakhyan colophon records, “The Granth was 
completed in the year of 1753 Vikrami on the 18th day of month of Bhadon 
(August 1696) on the banks of river Satluj.’ This place is noted to be Gurdwara 
Bhabaur Sahib, Nangal; and the tradition records that the Chaupai Sahib was 
written here. As the author of Sri Charitropakhyan clearly refers to the 
completion of the Granth, this would suggest the finalization of the DG, which 
was before the addition of the Zafarnamah, and other smaller compositions. 


The Zafarnamah, or the ‘Epistle of Victory’, was a letter written in AD 1705 
addressed to the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb. It is written in Persian and 
describes the military stand-off with Aurangzeb, and was composed after the 
Guru’s withdrawal from the besieged Anandpur Sahib. The author accuses 
Aurangzeb of breaking his oath, and the treachery of his army whilst at the siege 
of Chamkaur in December 1704. The Guru lost two of his sons, Sahibzada Ajit 
Singh and Sahibzada Jujhar Singh, in the battle with Wazir Khan’s battalion.*° 
The Zafarnamah is a first-hand account (p.18) of the Guru’s relationship with 
the Mughal Empire and therefore a very important source of Sikh history. After 
this composition follows the Persian Hikaitan or ‘tales’, which are numbered 
starting at two, and has a total of 868 verses. The name derives from the 
internal rendering of the words Hikayat shunidan or ‘we have heard the story 
of’, which starts at the beginning of each tale.*4 The Hikditan are to some extent 
a repetition of a few stories in the Sri Charitropakhyan; for example, tales 4 and 
5 are the same as the Charitras 52 and 267 respectively.*° The Hikditan follow 
the Zafarnamah, which would suggest that the stories are addressed to 
Aurangzeb, to give him a didactic message. 


The colophons recorded within the DG compositions allow us to locate where 
and when they were written, and they also indicate the places where the Guru 
held his court. The mythological and didactic compositions, Ram Avatar, Krishna 
Avatar, and Sri Charitropakhyan, have colophons within them, but the readily 
accepted devotional compositions such as Jap Sahib, Svaiye, and others do not. 
The devotional compositions have always been considered by most Sikhs as 
being authored by Guru Gobind Singh but the mythological and didactic 
compositions were first debated by Sikhs early in the last century.*® The 
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aforementioned colophons in the DG provide us with information that will also be 
considered in conjunction with some of the early manuscripts of the DG later in 
this chapter. 


The Relics of the Tenth Guru 

In addition to the scripture itself, we need to assess whether the relics of the 
Tenth Guru shed any light on the compositions of the DG. After all, the 
authenticity debate has centred on the scripture, without a discussion of the 
material heritage that provides a novel angle of discussion. Relics associated 
with the gurus are always considered sacred, but weapons are considered much 
more profound in Sikh theology. This notion itself can be traced back to the 
martial spirit that echoes throughout the DG, as weapons are considered to 
represent the power and protection of Akal Purakh. The inscription of gurbani 
(Divine-inspired poetry of the gurus) on weapons suggests that this scripture 
was both for inspiration and protection in war, and not just limited to the 
confines of the gurdwara.*” (p.19) 


We shall begin by discussing a set of weapons which were brought to the UK 
after the annexation of Panjab and the Anglo-Sikh wars (1845-9).48 A famous 
owner of Sikh relics was Lord Dalhousie, the Governor General of India (1848- 
56), who, upon becoming the guardian of Maharaja Duleep Singh, brought the 
Royal Treasury of Lahore, or toshekhand, under the possession of the British.*9 
It was on the advice of Lord Dalhousie that the arms and other relics from the 
toshekhana were sent to England. The treasury included the famous Koh-i-noor 
diamond or ‘Mountain of Light’, which was later cut and incorporated into the 
crown jewels of Queen Elizabeth.°? There were also two swords that belonged to 
Guru Gobind Singh in this ‘treasury’, which are now referred to as the 
‘Toshekhana’ and ‘Raekote’ swords.°! The second sword has more history 
available regarding it and is said to have been an heirloom of the family of Rai 
Kalah of Raekote. It was given to Rai Shabaz Khan and his brother-in-law Rai 
Fateh Khan by Guru Gobind Singh in 1705.°? 


Henry Brereton, the deputy commissioner of Ludhiana, noted in 1854 that the 
sword’s owner was Guru Gobind Singh.°* He states, ‘The sword is an ordinary 
looking blade with a gilded hilt, and a scabbard newly covered with red 
velvet.’°4 The letter of H. Brereton describing the sword of the Guru is given in 
Figure 1.1. 


He also states that on the right side of the blade there are inscriptions in the 
Gurmukhi script: 


Akal Purakh ki rachha hamanai. 
Ik Oankar Satigur Prasadi Utar Khase Patshahi 10. 
Sarabaloh ki rachha hamanai. 


The Immortal Being protects me. 
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One Creator-Destroyer-Preserver, realised through the grace of the 
True Guru, copy of the manuscript with authentic signature of the 
Tenth King [Guru Gobind Singh] 

The All-Iron protects me.°° 


The script on the left side of the blade was inscribed with the following: 


Sarabkal ki rachha hamanai Sarab[loh] ji ki rachha hamanai. 


All-Death protects me; All-Iron always protects me.°° 


(p.20) (p.21) 

The inscriptions are from the 
invocation of the composition 
Akal Ustati. It is highly 
significant that the Guru’s 
verses are inscribed on the 
sword itself. More importantly, 
the lines refer to Akal as being 
the ‘All-Steel’, and as a result, 
the sword symbolizes Akal 
Purakh in battle. This 
inscription is related to the 
notion of dharam yudh, clearly 
to inspire struggle for noble 
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returned to Panjab.°® 


We now turn to the body 
armour commonly known by the 
Persian term, charaina, which 


FIGURE 1.1 Letter of H. Brereton 
Describing the Sword of the Guru 


Source: Gurinder Singh Mann. 


means ‘four mirrors’.°? This 

type of body armour consists of 

two side plates, with the other two to be worn on the front and the back. In the 
DG, the term to describe armour is kavach which appears frequently throughout 
the compositions. From the same period, armours from both Hindu and Islamic 
armies in India were decorated with elaborate designs and verses from 
scriptures like the Bhagvad Gita and Qur’an. This type of armour was introduced 
in India under the influence of the Mughal Empire.®° Recently, the sale of a 
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charaina at Sotheby’s caused an outcry in the Sikh Diaspora in the UK in 2008.°! 
This item was a single breastplate of a charaina with inscriptions in Gurmukhi 
script.©” In order to assess its significance we need to compare it with the 
complete one which is kept with Maharaja Capt. Amarinder Singh of Patiala. The 
inscription on the Sotheby’s charaina is again from the Akal Ustati and is as 


follows:®° 


Ik Oankar.... 

Utar Khase Daskhat ka Ustat Akal Purakh ji ki Patshahi 10. 
Akal Purakh ki rachhia hamane. 

Sarabaloh ki rakhhia hamane. 

Sarabkal ji di rachhia hamane. 

Sarabloh ji di sada rachhia hamane. 

Agai likhari ke daskhat ... Vahiguru ji. 


There is a clear difference in the orthography of the Sotheby’s charaina and the 
historical Raekote sword we considered earlier. The calligraphy and koftgari of 
the Patiala charaina and the Sotheby’s plate are slightly different, and the 
Patiala armour has (p.22) thicker koftgari.® It appears that the lines are 
thinner, to the extent that the koftgari looks worn on the Sotheby’s charaina, 
probably due to weathering and damage. The inscriptions on the Patiala plates 
are from the AG and DG, with the verses from the AG composition Jap ji Sahib 
commonly known as ‘Mul Mantra’ or ‘root formula’. The second part of the plate 
has verses from the DG composition, the Jap Sahib. The third part of the plate 
has inscribed the Rakhya Shabad (sir mastak rakhya parbrahaman) from the 
AG.®© This composition is normally recited for protection and is also seen written 
on quoits of the Sikhs.® The final plate shows the opening verses of Akal Ustati, 
as described earlier (see Figure 1.2). We can only speculate what the other three 
plates of the Sotheby’s plate had inscribed on them.®7 


The Patiala plate reveals that the Gurmukhi inscriptions were taken from both 
Granths which is highly significant. The use of both scriptures is consistently 
seen in Sikh practices, namely in the nitnem and the khande ki pahul ceremony, 
as well as the enthronement of both Granths at two of the Sikh takhts. This could 
also be seen to conform with Sikh theology, namely miri-piri, which is the 
combination of the saintly and the martial traditions. 


The history of the Patiala plate appears to be mentioned in Guru Gobind Singh’s 
Bachitra Natak.®® There is a reference to this armour being used in battle.©9 The 
Guru narrates how he was attacked by Hari Chand: 


The enraged Hari Chand took his bow and aiming at my horse he shot his 
first arrow. The second arrow he shot whilst aiming at me. God saved me 
as the arrow skimmed away past my ear. The third arrow he shot at my 
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belt which pierced through it. Its tip pricked my skin but no wound 
t.79 


occurred. The Lord of Time saved the life of his humble servan 
The Patiala armour has an entry hole that could be the battle mark mentioned 
earlier. In conclusion, the two charainas are significant pieces of Sikh material 
heritage and show that inscriptions of gurbani were present on the armour. With 
a strong history and their supporting features, the Patiala plate certainly would 
have belonged to Guru Gobind Singh. It is more likely that the single Sotheby’s 
plate belonged to another Sikh warrior, as there is no historical evidence joining 
it to the Tenth Guru. (p.23) 


There are also copper plates 
which bear signatures and 
inscriptions attributed to the 


Tenth Guru. In ancient India, » aX 

inscriptions were written on 

palm leaves, but a need for a FIGURE 1.2 Charaina of Guru Gobind 
more permanent epigraphical Singh’! 


method led to the tamar patar, Source: Reproduced from Anandpur: The 


or copper plate, for royal seals, City of Bliss by Dr Mohinder Singh and 
important lineages, and legal 


deeds. Interestingly, a number 
of different institutions of 
various religions have recorded 
pronouncements or edicts on these types of plates. This relatively new discovery 
in Sikh material heritage poses new questions about the impact of such plates on 


photographs by Sondeep Shankar. In the 
collection of Capt. Amarinder Singh of 
Patiala. 


the propagation of prayers and edicts by the Guru.’” There are at least three 
notable copper plates in separate locations, which we are currently aware of. 
The prevalence of Sikh relics at important Hindu sites is more than previously 
thought, and Mann’? notes that Guru Gobind Singh presented them to the 
custodians.’* More importantly, the plates are an important symbol of the Guru, 
as they show that he acted as a sovereign, who granted his authority to his 
subjects and gave his blessings. At that time, such an honour would have 
become widespread news, and would have made the custodians prominent in 
their communities, which would have clearly benefited the mission of the Guru. 


The first plate is located at the temple of Naina Devi and bears the signature of 
the Tenth Guru.”° The second plate could be found at Kurukshetra and is no 
longer extant. This plate was stolen in the 1980s from the gurdwara where it 
was on display. There is not much (p.24) information about its contents from its 
previous owners.’° The third copper plate is very significant as it provides us 
with evidence about how the ardas was employed at the time of the Tenth Guru. 
This plate is located at the Shiva Temple, Kapal Mochan, which is near Paonta 
Sahib.’” Local history narrates that the Guru came to Kapal Mochan after the 
battle of Bhangani. The Guru and the Khalsa army cleaned and washed their 
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shastras at this location. The erection of the Gurdwara Kapal Mochan marks the 
commemoration of his visit.”8 The training in Shastravidid is also said to have 
taken place here in preparation for future battles.’9 The custodians of the plate 
state that it was bestowed on their family when the Guru visited Kapal Mochan 
in AD 1679, and again in AD 1688 when the Guru presented a decorated 
hukamnama to their ancestors.®° This plate records a decree in Gurmukhi script 
that is identical to the opening lines of the ardas (Chandi di Var). This stanza is 
recited daily by Sikhs, and is a very significant feature of this plate. It also bears 
the date 14 October 1679 and states this has been given to Jawala Das Braham, 
and that any of his Sikhs who follows this hukam will be blessed.®! See Figure 
1.3 for the hukamnama and tamar patar at Kapal Mochan. 


(p.25) This is yet another 
example of where the 
compositions of the Guru were 
propagated in a form other than 
manuscripts. 

In addition, it is plausible that 
the plates were used as stamps, 
and would then make the edicts 
and prayers accessible to the 
sangats (congregations) in the 
surrounding areas. We also eo) 
know that the Guru kept many FIGURE 1.3 Hukamnamé and Tamar 
scribes with him and it is Patar, Kapal Mochan 

possible that other copies of 


aaa ; Source: Gurinder Singh Mann. 
hukamnamas were made.®? This 


also provides us with crucial 

information about the creation of the composition Chandi di Var, that is, it was 
written prior to AD 1679. It may have been written at Paonta Sahib as the 
tradition of the gurdwara states.®3 


The Transmission of Dasam Granth Manuscripts 

The major transmission of the scriptures was via manuscripts, so in this part of 
the chapter we will consider only those with colophons before the nineteenth 
century, and with a verifiable history. A limitation of studying the DG is locating 
some of the earliest recensions. In our research we have considered new 
manuscripts that have early colophons.®* Many scholars have categorized the 
DG as the secondary scripture of the Sikh canon, and this is clear when we 
examine Sikh liturgy and praxis.®° A number of scholars have examined the 
manuscripts of the AG, the primary canon, but in comparison there has been 
little consideration of the DG.®® There have been brief examinations of 
manuscripts by Trilochan Singh,®” Randhir Singh, 88 P. Sehgal,®? and Piara Singh 
Padam.?° R.S. Jaggi?! is an exception as he wrote a substantial portion of his 
thesis on extant DG manuscripts. The scholars of AG have given useful insights 
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on how the second Sikh scripture could be examined, as their work has a 
comprehensive methodology concerning the transmission of the AG. The most 
important factor to consider is that many of the historical sources which narrate 
the compilation of the AG also support the creation of the DG.%” 


A description of important DG manuscripts is provided by Giani Gian Singh in his 
Panth Prakash.9? He states that there were only four main recensions of the DG; 
however, when we examine colophons in available DG manuscripts, we see that 
this is an incorrect assessment.94 Jaggi’s research? is based around the brief 
details of manuscripts provided by Giani Gian Singh, but (p.26) Piara Singh 
Padam has provided details of other extant manuscripts, which then contradict 
that research. It is also interesting to note that the Sodhak Committee, which 
was tasked with making a standard of the works of Guru Gobind Singh in AD 
1897, was able to track over thirty-two manuscripts but Giani Gian Singh could 
only locate a handful. We can conclude that Jaggi’s study is very narrow as he 
has not considered the plethora of manuscripts that are actually available. Many 
other manuscripts have colophons from AD 1698-1740, and it is the opinion of 
the authors of this book that they are just as significant in the transmission of 
the scripture. One only has to take into account the geographical mobility in 
Giani Gian Singh’s time to see why locating other recensions was a barrier to 
research. One obvious flaw is overlooking numerous manuscripts at Takht Hazur 
Sahib, which have not been considered or mentioned by writers in Panjab.9” This 
is the location of Guru Gobind Singh’s joti jot (ascension) and where the AG was 
given the final status of Guruship.9® The Sodhak Committee also faced the same 
problem as they did not have the original extant manuscripts available, apart 
from the ‘Anandpuri’ recension, as the other volumes were in daily use at the 
Sikh takhts.°° There are two significant recensions that are referred to as the 
‘Anandpur birhan’. One is said to be written in the daskhat (handwriting) of the 
Guru from beginning to end, which was discovered, examined, and 
photographed by Manohar Singh Marco in 1963. It was badly damaged with torn 
pages and broken binding, but this manuscript has been restored and digitized 
recently. This birh (which we shall refer to as the ‘Marco’ birh) is of great 
significance as it contains annotations on bani and the calligraphy matches the 
khas patre of the Tenth Guru. The khas patre are individual folios attributed to 
the Tenth Guru found in the earliest autograph manuscript copies of the AG and 
DG. In our research we have come across a number of photographs of these 
folios which were actually taken from this particular birh, and with the 
restoration of this Granth we can now see how the handwriting of the folios 
match the ‘Marco’ birh. We initially believed that the folios were part of the 
other ‘Anandpur’ birh but it is more likely that they come from the ‘Marco’ birh. 
Some of the folios from this manuscript were published for the first time in 
1975.19° One of the folios (p.27) read, ‘This recension of mine’, and seems to 
have annotations made by the author.!°! Scholars seem to be divided on what 
this manuscript actually contains, but if this manuscript contains the first 
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compositions or even small verses of the DG, then it would be the ‘Ur’ 
manuscript. In addition it may also contain important details about the DG, but 
at this early stage it is uncertain as to what the scripture actually contains. 
Nonetheless, the ‘Marco’ birh sheds light on the compilation of gurbani at 
Anandpur Sahib by Guru Gobind Singh, but most notably, the writing style is 
similar to the khas patres found in other AG and DG recensions, and other 
smaller liturgical pothis. 


A manuscript of the Bachitra Natak from AD 1688 claims within it that it was 
written from even older pothis. It consists of 330 folios with black ink and red 
headings throughout. There is a lot of hartal (corrections) throughout the 
volume, and the contents are given at the beginning. On folio 27 there is a 
heading in blue ink that reads, ‘[T]his path was written in Sanmat 1752 Phagan 
28/1695 AD and completed from the Bachitra Natak Granth composition in 
reference to a path of a Sanmat 1742/1685 AD [volume].’ On folio 26, it states, 
‘LO]ther volumes were mixed to become a part of this Mahan Granth. It was also 
written from another older Pothi.’ There are also some blank folios throughout 
the volume. It begins with the Jap Sahib but with the heading Sri Akal Purakh ji 
de Prasadi Japu Patashahi 10 and ends with ‘the recitation Yudh Prabandh 
Granth is auspiciously completed. 1688. The total of the Dasam, Rasi Mandal and 
Briha Natak, Yudh Prabandh. 2520.21..5072. Ang.’ If the colophons are correct 
then we can safely conclude that this is a very significant manuscript. 


Another recension of the DG, also referred to as the ‘Anandpur’ birh, has not 
been elaborated on in much detail.!°? An exception to this is the unpublished 
report by Mahan Singh about the manuscript.! Piara Singh Padam explains the 
importance of this recension especially with regards to the khas patre and the 
internal corrections of the scribes.!°° Mann also considers some features of the 
text but again does not elaborate on the development of the Granth or the 
daskhat folios.!°© This recension also contains other documents of historical 
importance within it; for example, in the opening folios of the recension there is 
a letter from the court (p.28) poet Mangal to the Guru’s wife, Mata Jito, in 
which he writes that he is sending blessings to the family of the Guru.!°7 It also 
contains an encyclical edict which is a hukamnama addressed to Bhai Mohkam 
Singh and Arjun Singh.!°° There are also two paintings depicting the Guru, one 
of which portrays him sitting on a singhasan (throne), draped in red clothing 
next to luxurious cushions and weapons.!°9 The second one shows the Guru 
shooting arrows and killing a lion.!!° These features would indicate an early 
date, and are of great historical value. The recension itself is 12 inches by 5 
inches and has a leather binding cover with a repair of denim cloth. It was 
bound on a number of occasions and the contents page changed accordingly. 
This shows that the DG was created over time and would explain why the first 
seven entries have been changed in the contents. The manuscript has two 
internal dates of AD 1695 and AD 1696, placing this in the lifetime of the Guru. 
The scribes have recorded their names in the sections they have written, 
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including Darbari, Nihala, Bala, Darbari Singh Chhota, and Haridas. 
Interestingly, early manuscripts of the AG were also scribed by Bhai Haridas, the 
grandfather of Jassa Singh Ramgharia, and this is likely to be the same 
person.!!! More importantly, there are eight khas patre folios contained within 
this recension. Some scholars have claimed these types of folios are forgeries 
and also appear in other DG manuscripts; !!2 however, some scholars who have 
examined the Guru’s hukamnamas state that there are similarities between the 
two styles of calligraphy. Bhai Randhir Singh came to this conclusion in his 
publication Shabad Murati and Dharam Pal Ashta in The Poetry of the Dasam 
Granth. 


The ‘Anandpuri’ manuscript has many amendments and changes, which suggests 
that it is a working draft. There are unique features in this particular manuscript 
including the margins containing extra line numbering, which would not be 
included in a completed granth. This was a preventative measure to ensure that 
extra material could not be added in by the scribes. Padam notes the shudh 
(corrections) on the folios of Sri Charitropakhyan, which he states were made by 
the Tenth Guru in his own hand.!!3 Pashaura Singh notes that the idea of shudh 
was started by Guru Arjan Dev and is recorded in early AG manuscripts.!!4 Then 
the most plausible explanation is that the Guru dictated his own (p.29) 
compositions to the scribes but also wrote the corrections with his own quill and 
scribed his own renditions sometimes covering several folios.!'> Further 
evidence to corroborate this is in the aforementioned composition Akal Ustati, 
which states that the opening verse is in the hand of the Guru and the rest was 
written by the scribe. The khas patre have been given little attention by scholars 
and, as a result, a void has been created in understanding the textual 
development of the DG. The folios in question provide us with several important 
pieces of information, including details about the compositions of the DG and 
how the khas patre follow on sequentially, even in different recensions.!!® 
It is now necessary to turn our attention to early Sikh sources of history about 
the compositions of Guru Gobind Singh. One of the important historical sources 
are the ‘rahitname’ or ‘letters of injunction’ which were based on the Tenth 
Guru’s teachings about the Sikh code of conduct. Chaupa Singh was a Sikh who 
was in the retinue of Guru Tegh Bahadur and was present in the court of the 
Tenth Guru, under whose guidance he wrote a rahitnama (a Gurmukhi record of 
the rahit).!17 Modern scholars date the Chaupda Singh Rahitnama between AD 
1740 and AD 1765, while traditional scholars and Gurmukhi manuscriptologists 
confirm the date as AD 1700.!!8 It is in this rahitnama that we find the terms 
Avatar Lila (Bachitra Natak) as well as Sagar Granth. The second work is 
accepted in the tradition to have been composed by the court poets and was also 
known as Vidiasagar. Chaupa Singh makes it quite clear that Avatar Lila and 
Sagar Granth were two separate works, and this is clarified further by a 
hagiography of the Sikh gurus by Sarup Das Bhalla.!!° A close inspection of the 
rahitnama reveals some fascinating details in regard to the DG compositions. 
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Chaupa Singh quotes from and mentions virtually every composition, explicitly 
stating that the ‘Master has spoken this’, and includes Jap Sahib, Akal Ustati, 
Chandi di Var, Chandi Charitra, and Sri Charitropakhyan, and so on. Whilst 
other rahitnamas quote some of the DG compositions, this work is by far the 
most important due to its early date and the mention of many compositions by 
the author. Furthermore, Chaupa Singh states that the first three pieces orated 
by the Guru were Jap Sahib, Akal Ustati, and Svaiye, and (p.30) the date given 
for the first two compositions is AD 1677 and AD 1678 respectively. Is there any 
other evidence that corroborates the Chaupa Singh Rahitnama? In order to 
resolve this issue we need to turn to another extant manuscript, which is the 
‘Takht Patna Sahib’ recension that has an internal colophon of AD 1698.!2° 
Significantly, this manuscript actually begins with the three compositions noted 
by Chaupa Singh, that is, the first ones spoken by the Guru. The title in the 
‘Takht Patna Sahib’ recension reads as follows (also see Figure 1.4): 


Ik Oankar Vahiguru ji ki Fateh Sri Bhagauti ju Sahai, Tatkara Suchi 
Patar 

Sri Granth ju ka bani Patishahi Dasven ju ki Granth ki Tav Prasad 
Patasahi Dassa.‘*! 


Ik Oankar, Vahiguru is Victorious, the Divine-Sword Protects, the 
Contents List for the Holy Granth of the Hymns, of the Tenth 
Sovereign’s Granth, by the Grace of the Tenth Sovereign. 


This provides us with vital information as the colophon clearly places this 
manuscript at the end of the seventeenth century and there is nothing within the 
recension to dispute this. It is likely that the manuscript was commenced before 
AD 1705 as there is no Zafarnamah recorded in the contents folio. Even more 
importantly, the Granth bears the words ‘Patishahi Dasven ju ki Granth’, which 
literally means the ‘Granth of the Tenth Sovereign’.!2* The manuscript notes that 
it has been prepared by the grace of ‘Patasahi Dasven’ or the Tenth Sovereign, 
which perhaps suggests that it was written under the orders of the Guru—as we 
have already noted that the giving of edicts was the preserve of a sovereign. The 
‘Takht Patna Sahib’ manuscript Tatkara also outlines the opening banis within 
the Granth, as follows: 


Patra 21 Japu Nishan Chhand [Jap Sahib] 
Patra 25 Ustati Akal ju Chhand [Akal Ustati] 
Patra 31 Svaiye Sri Mukhvak [Amrit Svaiye] 
Patra 38 Ath Bachitra Natak Granth 


This clearly shows the correlation between the history recorded about the 
compositions in one of the oldest rahitname and an extant DG manuscript. This 
also leads to the possibility of dating (p.31) the Chaupa Singh Rahitnama by 
the colophon in this DG manuscript.!2° It is plausible that the first few 
compositions of the ‘Takht Patna Sahib’ AD 1698 recension and the ‘Anandpuri’ 
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AD 1696 recension matched, but the latter was reorganized, which led to the 
obvious changes in the contents folio. Most parts of the ‘Anandpuri’ recension 
were written two years earlier than the AD 1698 recension, which after the 
completion of the Charitropakhyan, was bound on the completion of the Chaubis 
Avatar. 


We will now examine another DG recension which is similar to the “‘Takht Patna 
Sahib’ recension and also present at the 


(p.32) Takht Sahib. Its content 
folios have identical features with 
the aforementioned manuscript. 
However, there are two 
noticeable differences: there is 
no date in this recension and 
the Gobind Gita composition is 
not present.!24 The omission of 
the Gobind Gita and other 
apocrypha could suggest the 
‘Takht Patna Sahib’ recension of 
AD 1698 was written 
afterwards.!25 This recension 
contains mainly floral 
decorations on some of the 
pages of the manuscript. If we 
consider the previous colophon 
in the aforementioned 
manuscript to be authentic, 
then this manuscript was 
produced in a turbulent period, FIGURE 1.4 ‘Takht Patna Sahib’ Birh 
and as a result copies of it were 
not made. In the Sachkhand of 
the Akal Takht, we find a 
number of recensions of the DG, one of which was mentioned by Kanh Singh 
Nabha.!”° This is better known as the Patna Misal sarup (see Chapter 2). This 
sarup has an identical copy which is at Takht Patna Sahib. Both extant 
manuscripts are beautifully decorated with solar symbols and have colophons of 


Source: Gurcharnjit Singh Lamba. 


AD 1765.!27 Patna Sahib has a historical connection with the gurus, especially 
the Ninth and the Tenth Guru, and as a result, many manuscripts of the AG and 
DG were sent from Panjab to this location, which was a seminary of the Sikhs 
even at that time. 


Another important manuscript is a joint AG-DG recension said to be written by 
Bhai Mani Singh in AD 1713, which is kept in a family’s private collection in 
Delhi. The colophon is given on an extra folio in the manuscript, which makes it 
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less reliable. Originally this recension was at Takht Hazur Sahib which is 
confirmed by Kanh Singh Nabha and Akali Kaur Singh. Kanh Singh Nabha 
provides us with a photograph of one of the khas patre in Mahan Kosh, which is 
from the nine available khas patre in this recension.!28 There are other 
manuscript copies of it, in the locality of Takht Hazur Sahib where it came from, 
and there are also other AG-DG combined volumes available in the Sikh 
Reference Library, Amritsar. One particular manuscript states within the 
margins that the folios have been copied from the khas patre of Guru Gobind 
Singh. This finding would then suggest that other DG recensions were also 
written around the same time.!29 According to Sikh history, the aforementioned 
AG-DG recension was compiled by Bhai Mani Singh. The story is found in the 
Panth Prakash by Rattan Singh Bhangu ([1841] 2004) and in the Bansavalinama 
by Kesar (p.33) Singh Chhibbar. Chhibbar refers to the handwritten folios of 
the Guru and, in addition, Bhai Mani Singh’s search for them and how he bound 
them into the recension. In conclusion, this particular recension is mentioned in 
many historical accounts and in secondary source literature by Singh Sabha 
scholars, but most importantly, it had its ceremonial place at a takht. This type of 
recension is no longer printed; in fact, many different versions of this type of 
recension have been separated or ceremonially cremated.!3° Again, it must be 
added that there may be other extant recensions of the AG-DG recension type 
which might lead us to different conclusions. It must be mentioned here that the 
stemma!*! of the DG is mostly based around the order of the ‘Anandpur’ birh. 
The standard DG follows the sequence of the ‘Anandpur?’ birh and a key feature 
of this major archetype is the fact that the Bachitra Natak is not in one 
continuous piece. It was later on, when Bhai Mani Singh recompiled the earlier 
manuscripts into his joint AG-DG recension, that his redaction process involved 
bringing the Bachitra Natak into one continuous chapter. 


The Sangrur recension is another manuscript which was part of a binding with 
the AG but was separated.!3? A similar type of manuscript was mentioned in the 
committee standardization report of the DG in AD 1897, and can be identified by 
its extra compositions which include Malkauns ki Var, Ugradanti, and 
Sukhmana.'°3 According to the report, this volume was with the Buddha Dal. As 
this type of recension is quite rare and matches the information given by the 
report, it gives the account added credence. Jaggi!*4 also narrates the oral 
history of the manuscript and associates it with Baba Binod Singh (leader of the 
Buddha Dal) who may have, at some time, been the caretaker of this Granth.!°° 
The ‘Sangrur’ birh could have been another recension compiled by Bhai Mani 
Singh, as there is always the possibility that he may have written another 
volume. Its extra compositions also appear in the “Takht Patna Sahib’ 
manuscripts which were not examined in the AD 1897 standardization. This 
brings into question whether the modern standard DG is representative of the 


oldest extant manuscripts.!3© 
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In Aurangabad is a manuscript of the DG attributed to Bhai Daya Singh, one of 
the Panj Piare.!%’ This is another manuscript that has (p.34) gone unnoticed by 
scholars. This manuscript is written on Arabic paper and contains the 
Zafarnamah in Persian, as well as the additional apocryphal compositions (see 
Figure 1.5). It has similarities to the ‘Sangrur’ manuscript but does not have an 
adjoining AG. Judging from the contents and features of this manuscript, it is 
probably from the late seventeenth century. There is another recension similar 
to this in the Ramgharia Bunga at Takht Hazur Sahib which has become too 
delicate to handle; it also contains the extra compositions. 


It is important to note that small anthologies like Das Granthis, Safari Birhs, and 
individual compositions of the DG were very popular in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. According to the oral tradition of the Buddha Dal, which is 
also corroborated by Giani Gian Singh, Baba Dip Singh was the head of the 
Shahidi Misal and also a scribe of many granths.'38 According to the same 
writer, Baba Dip Singh also wrote a birh in AD 1747/1804 VS, which ended with 


the Asphotak Kabitts, Ugradanti, and other banis. Padam!*9 also records that at 
Damdama Sahib, the headquarters of Baba Dip Singh, was a granth that exactly 


matched these features. !4° However, 


(p.35) many others have 
contested this and say that it does 
not exist. They are correct, as 
currently at the takht there is a 
gutka which has all the DG 
compositions apart from the 
Shastra Nam Mala, and there is no 
volume that matches the features 
of the other historical recension 
(see Figure 1.6). On the other 
hand, the oral tradition of the 
Nihangs, the Damdami Taksal, and ee 
the history of the Damdama Sahib | =e 
state that this extant manuscript, 1 fe 
along with an AG manuscript, 
were the personal manuscripts of 
the legendry Baba Dip Singh. Both FIGURE 1.5 ‘Bhai Daya Singh’ DG 
manuscripts are Safari Birhs, Recension, Aurangabad 


which are recensions to be carried : 
on expedition.!4 Source: Kamalroop Singh. 


In addition to this AG attributed 

to Baba Dip Singh, there is 

another one preserved at Takht Hazur Sahib. This recension was ceremonially 
taken all over India as part of the Adi Guru Granth Sahib tercentennial 


ye wee 3 
oretarteuare sa 


vieshern 


enthronement celebrations.!42 After carefully comparing the folios of the two AG 
recensions with the pages from the DG gutka, we have concluded that the style 
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of handwriting matches. However, this is just an initial examination, because all 
three manuscripts need to be examined together in situ, to be completely sure. 
Another notable Safari recension is of Sri Charitropakhyan; in fact, there is an 
abundance of smaller breviaries that can be found in numerous locations. !4% 

It is clear that there are several early DG manuscripts from the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. There are others which have not been included 
in our discussion due to the 


(p.36) limitations of the present 
publication. There is another AD 
1698 manuscript extant in 
Chandigarh which is likely to have 
come from the Akal Takht 


Sahib.!“4 There is yet another 


manuscript dated AD 1698 from 
Anandpur Sahib that is said to be 
at a gurdwara in Ayodhya, Uttar 
Pradesh. !4° 


Source: Anurag Singh. 


This chapter also dispels the false notion that Bhai Mani Singh was the compiler 
of the first DG, because in actual fact, the ‘Anandpur’ and “Takht Patna Sahib’ 
recensions disprove this. If we take the aforementioned manuscripts to be 
authentic, then the DG as a volume existed at the time of Guru Gobind Singh, 
and was thus more likely to be authored by him. The textual development and 
transmission of the DG has parallels to the AG. For example, the ‘Anandpur’ 
recension is the historical equivalent of the ‘Kartarpurl’ recension. There are 
four recensions of the AG: the AG, the ‘Khari’ birh, the ‘Khari’ birh with the 
saloks of the Ninth Guru, and the AG with the saloks of the Ninth Guru (the final 
recension known as the ‘Dam Dami’ edition). !4° Similarly, just like the AG has 
different editions, so does the DG, as compositions were added to the recensions 
over time. Jaggi’s thesis!*’ juxtaposed various extant manuscripts with the 
standard to show the differences between the texts. This is a fruitless endeavour, 
as the standard was created as one text out of many, and that would have had 
slight differences. There are differences in the numbering of verses in some of 
the recensions. This is a result of the way certain chhands have been defined, as 
opposed to them being absent.!4® To examine the recensions in comparison to 
the modern standard is only of benefit if we are trying to find out how the 
modern version came to be. To disprove the authenticity of original manuscripts 
based on later editions and, even worse, the standard is obviously a flawed 
endeavour. 


It is vitally important that scholars try to form a historical stemma of the various 
DG manuscripts and employ only the oldest scriptures for any future work. This is 
a major criticism of the 1897 standardization, which is a shame as this 
methodology has been around for hundreds of years. The DG clearly grew as the 
Guru composed more gurbani, as some of the later copies having the additional 
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apocryphal compositions demonstrate. Recently, Takht Hazur Sahib undertook 
another process of standardization (p.37) of the DG. The text on the whole is 
like the standardized DG from AD 1897, but with a few negligible alterations in 
some headings, orthography, and structure. The expert team of traditional 
scholars from the takht catalogued and compared many of the extant 
manuscripts at Hazur Sahib, as well from all over India.!49 It was from this 
extensive task that another new standard was created. In this new version, two 
metres in Jap Sahib have been split into Ardh Bhujang Prayat Chhand. The thirty- 
three svaiye or panegyrics have been reduced to thirty-two, leaving out the 
famous ‘Jagat Jot’ quatrain. The volume is Jarivar (all the words are joined), and 
each new heading is given in different colours, which we find in many of the 
handwritten manuscripts of the DG. 


The Myth about the Compilation of the Dasam Granth 

The relics and colophons of the DG manuscripts make it clear when and where it 
was compiled. A modern-day story which has confused researchers about the 
compilation of the DG began in the early twentieth century. The story centres 
around Sukha Singh and Mehtab Singh, the legendary Sikh warriors who sought 
justice for Massa Ranghar’s sacrilegious acts at the Harimandir Sahib. Whether 
their attack on Ranghar was successful would decide if the DG would be kept 
together, but this arbitrary way of settling a theological matter does seem rather 
fanciful. This story appears to be have been first written in English, in Max 
Arthur Macauliffe’s (1909) six-volume magnum opus, the The Sikh Religion: Its 
Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors, and then later reproduced by Kanh Singh 
Nabha in his Mahan Kosh or Encyclopaedia of Sikhism. Neither author cites the 
source of this story, and in actual fact, the origins of the story cannot be 
ascertained. Both scholars were close associates, with Nabha even visiting 
England at the invitation of Macauliffe, as his six volumes were compiled with 
the aid of Nabha, as is testified by him.!°° The late appearance of this story 
means that it has to be treated with suspicion, as it cannot be found in any 
earlier accounts. Yet, at the same time, this story has been quoted extensively by 
so-called ‘pro’ and ‘anti’ DG writers. The Singh Sabha (to whom the DG was an 
anathema) developed their (p.38) arguments as an antithesis to Hinduism as it 
was preached by Swami Dayanand. The development of this myth could have 
been to discredit the authenticity of the DG. Continuing with the story, the two 
warriors came back alive after slaying Massa Ranghar, and, as a result, the 
Granth Sahib was kept in one binding. The most important thing to note here is 
that the various stories are about the DG and the need to separate the Sri 
Charitropakhyan. The stories by Macauliffe and Kanh Singh Nabha find no 
corroboration with early sources of Sikh history and are just myths. Rattan 
Singh Bhangu was a descendant of Mehtab Singh and therefore he would have 
been aware of any resolution in relation to any so-called controversy over the 
DG. There are a number of quotations from the DG that he includes in his 
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historical account titled Panth Prakash ([1841] 2004), but there is no mention of 
a controversy about the DG in his book. 


In AD 1741, the slaying of Ranghar by Mehtab Singh and Sukha Singh was a 
gallant act, but the additions by Nabha and Macauliffe seem to differ from the 
original accounts. In available historical texts, we find the narration of Bhai 
Mani Singh recompiling a DG recension and its relationship to his martyrdom. 
This story is given by Kesar Singh Chhibbar in 1769, who was a contemporary of 
Bhai Mani Singh. The original concern of the narration is that when Bhai Mani 
Singh created his joint version of the AG-DG, he changed the order of this 
Granth into Guru order, and as a result, the Sikh sangat stated that he would 
also be cut from limb to limb (see Figure 1.7). 


This story also clarifies the authorship debate as Bhai Mani Singh arranged the 
AG and DG into Guru order with DG compositions being written in the tenth 
position, while the bhagat bani was separated.!°? It is plausible that confusion 
with regard to the Bhai Mani Singh story resulted in the myth being created by 
Macauliffe and Nabha. They may not have understood the cryptic writings of 
Giani Gian Singh.!°? There is also a possibility that this myth was deliberately 
propagated. 


In the Panth Prakash of Rattan Singh Bhangu, he too states that the Granth was 
modified, and, as a result, Bhai Mani Singh was cursed by the sangat that he 


would be cut limb by limb as result of his transgression. !54 According to the oral 
tradition of the Buddha Dal, after the martyrdom of Bhai Mani Singh, the AG and 
DG (p.39) 


were left in one volume and were 
taken to Damdama Sahib. It is said 
that at that time, it was Baba Dip 
Singh who did the ardas to resolve 
the issue about the newly formed 
AG-DG volume. After the success 
of Sukha Singh and Mehtab Singh 
in slaying Ranghar, it was agreed 
that the recension should be kept 
together. Moreover, according to 
early accounts and manuscripts, 
the DG was already bound at the 
time of the Guru, and so, in actual 
fact, Bhai Mani Singh had 
recompiled the Granth—probably 
to create his own version for 
exegetical purposes.!°° Therefore, 
this incident had nothing to do 
with any composition in the DG being considered controversial. 
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ene Garner, wenaon FIGURE 1.7 Bhai Mani Singh AG-DG 
narrates that banis from both Birh Showing Jap Ganipie! 


Granths were recited at the 
time of the Khalsa initiation 
ceremony in AD 1699. This 
would also correlate with the colophons previously mentioned. In the Chaupa 
Singh Rahitnama (1700), the author narrates the history of the Avatar Lila 
(Bachitra Natak) and the bhog (completion) of the DG in AD 1696, and this also 
tallies with the account of Chhibbar in the Bansdvalinamd.'° The story of the 
Bhai Mani Singh birh is told in detail by Chhibbar who states that (p.40) a 
number of handwritten folios were added into the Granth. From the account, it 
appears that it is in reference to the daskhat folios in the hand of the Tenth 
Guru. One possibility is that they were collected and inserted into the different 
recensions at the corresponding points by Bhai Mani Singh. As he was also a 
close confidant of the Guru, he probably knew most of the details of what the 
Guru had in mind. He was put in charge of Harimandir Sahib, and this also leads 
to the distinct possibility that the DG was also prakash at the Akal Takht Sahib. 
This incident is recorded in the account by Seva Singh ([1800] 1961), although 
Kesar Singh narrates the events in more detail than Seva Singh as: 


Source: Giani Hardeep Singh. 


When it was 1782 VS [AD 1725] then Bhai Mani Singh went to 
Amritsar. 

I heard he was there at Chola Bagh in Amritsar. 

Bhai Mani Singh was ranked high among the Sikhs, many Sikhs with 
money; 

Came to him, the Sikhs gave him money to find the bani. 

Some important handwritten folios came to him. 

In reference to the folios, the bani was collected and written.!°” 


Bhai Mani Singh obtained some of the important folios, that is, the daskhat or 
khas patre, from where he was able to establish their position in the 
compositions of the DG. From this he created new recensions: ‘He received 
many chapters, then he separated the Bhagat Bani. The Adi Granth and the 
second Granth he made into one recension.’!°® Chhibbar also narrates how and 
why the AG was created, which also lends credibility to the incident about how 
the extant AG-DG recension of Bhai Mani Singh was created: 


Both of the Granths were bound in one recension, only some Sikhs saw this 
recension. Then, they said ‘why have you put the Bhagat bani separate? 
You have broken the maryada of the Guru, your joints should be cut bit by 
bit.’ Bhai Mani Singh replied to the Sikhs, ‘the Bhagats were just people. 
They should not be equated to the Guru.’ [The Sikhs replied] ‘God takes a 
human into his lap and sits the virtuous next to him, but you have taken 
man from the side of God.’ Bhai Mani Singh remained silent.!°9 
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In essence, Chhibbar states that only after receiving some of the khas patre did 
Bhai Mani Singh write the AG-DG recension. (p.41) During this period there 
were already several recensions of the DG, so it seems his primary aim was to 
preserve the original pothis and signatures of the Guru, as well as to recompile 
the Granth. The focus of Chhibbar’s narration on Bhai Mani Singh’s fate was due 
to him rearranging the order of the banis and not any alleged authorship issues 
or controversy.!® From the evidence presented, he must have thought the DG 
was the work of Guru Gobind Singh, as it was included in the tenth chapter 
under the title ‘Mahalla 10’, which was written in Guru order, rather than the 
rag order of the AG. If the work was by the poets, it would have been appended 
with the work of the bhagats. 


It is clear that previous studies on the DG have been limited and have not stated 
anything conclusive. This had led to an assertion that there is no history 
attached to the Granth and its compilation, and has consequently led to 
speculation regarding its authenticity. We have introduced a small number of 
relics to show how the writings attributed to Guru Gobind Singh have been 
utilized. This includes the swords and armour bearing inscriptions from the 
Tenth Guru’s Granth. Second, we have introduced a number of unknown 
manuscripts, some of which bear early dates and others which highlight the 
similarities and differences between the recensions. Using historical accounts 
and ‘codes of conduct’, we have shown that the DG was a work written in the 
Tenth Guru’s court. Additionally, the early contents pages make a note that the 
works within these recensions were written by Guru Gobind Singh. Other 
important evidence, including the handwritten pages within the recensions, also 
lead to this conclusion. The dates and locations where the compositions were 
written are the same as those where the Tenth Guru held court: Anandpur Sahib, 
Paonta Sahib, and Bhabaur Sahib. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century, a partly fictitious story was circulated 
regarding the authenticity and development of the Bhai Mani Singh’s recension. 
However, its inclusion in Sikh literature was relatively late, and no earlier 
evidence regarding it has been found. Therefore, based on the new evidence 
presented, the author of the compositions within the DG is none other than (p. 
42) Guru Gobind Singh. The standardization was an important point in the 
textual history of the DG. In the next chapter we will provide the text and 
translations of the apocrypha that are not present in the standard printed 
edition. 
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Notes: 
(1.) See R.S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Kartritav (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 
1966). 


(2.) The committee was formed to correct differences within different recensions 
of the DG. See Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Kommitti Dasam Patashahi Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib ji di (Amritsar: Vazirchand Printers, 1897). 


(3.) See Daljeet Singh, ‘Dasam Granth—Its History’, in Sikhism: Its Philosophy 
and History, eds Daljeet Singh and Kharak Singh (Chandigarh: Institute of Sikh 
Studies, 1997), 710-22, and Gurtej Singh, ‘Two Views on Dasam Granth: An 
Appreciation of Ashta’s and Jaggi’s Approach’, in Fundamental Issues in Sikh 
Studies, eds Kharak Singh et al. (Chandigarh: Institute of Sikh Studies, 1992), 
170-86. Also see Jagjit Singh, Dasam Granth—The Real Issues, Reprint (n.d.), 
and his ‘Fictional Identity of Dasam Granth’, Sikh Review, August (1994): 21-4. 


(4.) Louis Fenech, Darbar of the Sikh Gurus: The Court of God in the World of 
Men (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2008), 150. 


(5.) Rinehart formulates this discussion on the manuscripts detailed in the thesis 
of Jaggi (1966), but not by her own assessment of manuscripts. See R. Rinehart, 
Debating The Dasam Granth (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011), 42-3. 


(6.) G.S. Mann, ‘Sources for the Study of Guru Gobind Singh’s Life and Times’, 
Journal of Punjab Studies 15, nos 1-2 (2008): 258. In another recent publication, 
Darshan Singh, Poetics of Dasam Granth (Amritsar: Gurparsad Publications, 
2011), the author goes further and states that the author/scribe of the DG is Kal 
the poet. He states Kal has interpolated various sections of the Granth, after 
discounting the other candidates of authorship, namely Ram and Shyam. 


(7.) This includes Panjabi, British, and other European sources from the whole of 
the nineteenth century. 


(8.) The Sodhak Committee gives the name of the recension as ‘Dasam Guru 
Granth’ which tallies with the description by Keshar Singh Chhibbar from the 
eighteenth century (1767). 


(9.) For example, the Qur’an has many other names. Among those found in the 
text itself are al-furqan (discernment or criterion), al-huda (the guide), dhikrallah 
(the remembrance of God), al-hikmah (the wisdom), and kalamallah (the word of 
God). Another term is al-kitab (the book), though it is also used in the Arabic 
language for other scriptures, such as the Torah and the Gospels. The term 

mus’ haf (written work) is often used to refer to particular Qur’anic manuscripts 
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but is also used in the Qur’an to identify earlier revealed books; Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr, taken from the ‘Qur’an’, an entry in Encyclopaedia Britannica Online 
(accessed 2010). 


(10.) The final recension of the AG was completed after the saloks of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur were added. 


(11.) The word ‘pothi’ actually appears in the script of the AG itself. 


(12.) Probably the earliest recension of the DG is the ‘Anandpuri’ manuscript 
dated AD 1695/1696, clearly stating that the volume comprises the auspicious 
verses dictated by the Tenth Sovereign. Other than the first title, the names we 
see are mainly in printed DG recensions from the late nineteenth century. 


(13.) In many eighteenth-century texts like Bansavalinama, the expression ‘Sri 
Mukhvak Patishah 10’ has been used when quoting verses from the DG. 


(14.) Early Sikh historical sources provide us with a number of dates for Vaisakhi 
which are earlier than the traditionally accepted date of AD 1699. 


(15.) M.A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion: Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909), 5: 261. 


(16.) ‘Jap Sahib’, DG, 1. 
(17.) DG, 11. 


(18.) Randhir Singh, Shabadarth Dasam Granth Sahib (Patiala: Punjabi 
University, 1973-88), 1: 52. He quotes a line to complete the verse in his 
footnotes. Scholars have been unaware that Taksals have an oral tradition for 
the final verse. 


(19.) An example of this imagery is from the Bachitra Natak: ‘At all times, Lord, 
the Destroyer of all, protects me. That All-Pervading Lord is my Protector like 
Steel’ (DG, 73). 


(20.) ‘Akal Ustati’, DG, verses 15:85. 


(21.) DG, 13-15. Also see Chaupa Singh Rahitnama for the specific dates of this 
as well as the other compositions. 


(22.) The chapter starts with the introduction ‘Kal ji ki Ustati’. 


(23.) The first reference and paraphrasing of this composition is by the Guru’s 
court poet, Sainapat. His book is dated between AD 1701 and 1711. See Ganda 
Singh (ed.), Kavi Sainapati Sri Gur-Sobha (Patiala: Punjabi University Publication 
Bureau, 1987). One of the first complete English translations of any of the Sikh 
works was undertaken by John Leyden at the start of the nineteenth century and 
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this included the Bachitra Natak. See the ‘Anglo-Panjabi Literature and 
Publishing Initiative’ undertaken by the Panjab Cultural Association at http:// 
www.drleyden.co.uk (accessed November 2013), and the forthcoming book by 
Gurinder Singh Mann on the translations of John Leyden. 


(24.) Purana literally means ‘old’. The Markandeya Purana is one of the eighteen 
maha-Puranas or ‘Great Puranas’. 


(25.) This composition is also referred to as Var Sri Bhagautiji and Var Durga ki 
in some extant manuscripts. 


(26.) See Rinehart, Debating the Dasam Granth, 103. 
(27.) DG, 99. 


(28.) Mahabharat or ‘The Great (war of the) Bharatas’. It consists of eighteen 
parvas and is probably the longest epic written in the world. 


(29.) Randhir Singh (1955), 1, is of the opinion that the other chapters of the DG 
are the three missing areas. 


(30.) Vishnu is ‘all pervading’ according to the Hindu myths, and is worshipped 
in his many forms and incarnations. Brahma is considered the creator of the 
universe. Vishnu and Brahma together with Shiva are considered the tri-murati 
or three forms. Rudra is the ‘howler’ or ‘terrible’ and has many names in the 
Vedas. He is seen as both a destructive deity and also the one who has healing 
powers. 


(31.) ‘Chaubis Avatar’, DG, 1133. 
(32.) ‘Chaubis Avatar’, DG, 156. 
(33.) This is a Hindu practice before starting any task. 


(34.) Jodhi Singh and Dharam Singh, Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, Text and 
Translation (Patiala: Heritage Publications, 1999), 2:409; DG, 310. 


(35.) Singh and Singh, Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, 2:409; DG, 310. 


(36.) ‘Ram Avatar’, DG, 254: verses 863-4. The hukamnamas of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur also refer to the young Gobind as ‘Gobind Das’. See Sabinderjit Singh 
Sagar, Hukamnamas of Guru Tegh Bahadur (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev 
University, 2002), 128-9. 


(37.) At all the takhts, and many other gurdwaras, the weapons of the Guru are 
on display. The takhts have a daily ritual of displaying and narrating the history 
of the sacred weapons to the various sangats. 
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(38.) We have employed the commonly used term for the composition. However, 
the name in the text is actually Pakhyan Charitra. 


(39.) In actual fact, if we add all the verses of the Bachitra Natak together, it is 
longer than the Charitropakhyan. 


(40.) They are of the opinion that the stories are explicit as they describe sexual 
imagery. However, in the court of the Tenth Sovereign, the poets wrote on 
various themes including the Koka Shastra. Kavi Kuvresh wrote the Rati Rahas 
Kok (The Secret of Love According to Koka), and in this text he writes, ‘May the 
Poet Kuvresh always remain within the court of Guru Gobind.’ See Louis Fenech, 
Darbar of the Sikh Gurus, 20. 


(41.) See our book, G.S. Mann and K. Singh, Sri Dasam Granth Sahib: Questions 
and Answers (London: Archimedes Press, 2011), 7. 


(42.) ‘Charitropakhyan’, DG, 1388: verses 402-5. 


(43.) The other sons of Guru Gobind Singh, Sahibzada Zorawar Singh and 
Sahibzada Fateh Singh, were bricked alive in the same month. This sacrifice is 
commemorated by an annual festival. 


(44.) ‘Hikaitan’, DG, verse 5. 


(45.) See C.H. Loehlin, The Granth of Guru Gobind Singh and the Khalsa 
Brotherhood (Lucknow: Lucknow Publishing House, 1971), 52-3. 


(46.) Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Nirane (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Diwan, Patiala, 
1919). 


(47.) For a discussion of the sacred locations and relics of the Sikhs, see Anne 
Murphy, The Materiality of the Past: History and Representation in Sikh 
Tradition (New York: Oxford University Press, 2012). 


(48.) This includes shastras, manuscripts, and other objects which can be seen in 
various museums and libraries in the UK such as the British Library, Wellcome 
Trust, the Victoria and Albert Museum, and others. 


(49.) The treasury also contained arms and other material heritage related to the 
Khalsa, like Akali pagris or dastars, which are now the preserve of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. ‘Govind’s sword is also here; Runjit Singh was in the habit 
of performing puja to it every morning’; see Colin Mackenzie, Life in the Mission, 
the Camp, and the Zendnd, or, Six Years in India (London: Richard Bentley, 
1853), 1: 162. This included the turban of Akali Phula Singh; see Kamalroop 
Singh and Gurinder Singh Mann, Akali Phula Singh and His Turban (Archimedes 
Press, forthcoming). 
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(50.) The Koh-i-noor is a prized possession which many empires have actively 
sought to acquire. The myth associated with it is that whoever retains the 
diamond would always rule the world. It has changed many hands, but it was in 
the hands of the Sikh empire under Maharaja Ranjit Singh before it was taken 
by the British. See Christy Campbell, The Maharaja’s Box—An Imperial Story of 
Conspiracy, Love and a Guru’s Prophecy (London: Harper Collins, 2001). 


(51.) In the reports now kept at the National Archives of India, we see the 
following, ‘A set of arms including spear, sword, etc., which Sikh tradition assert 
to have belonged to the Guru Gobind.’ See the letter dated 16 April 1851 in Bhai 
Nahar Singh and Bhai Kirpal Singh, Two Swords of Guru Gobind Singh in 
England (1666-1708 AD) (Delhi: Atlantic Publishers and Distributors, 1989), 2. 


(52.) Singh and Singh, Two Swords, 6. 


(53.) In a letter dated 1 May 1854, by Henry Brereton, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Ludhiana, to G.C. Barnes, the Commissioner and Superintendent of the Cis- 
Sutlej States, he provides the mythical background of the sword. He states, 


When Guru Gobind escaped from his enemies at Makhowal he sought 
refuge and received protection from the Raekote Chief, in gratitude for his 
kindness he presented him his sword, which was all he possessed with an 
injunction, that it should not be worn or carried except in battle or in some 
great emergency. The sword was treasured with religious care, until the 
time of the late Rae, who took it with him on occasion of a sporting 
excursion contrary to the earnest remonstrances of his followers. His horse 
happening to fall with him he drew the sword to cut the stirrup leather by 
which he was entangled. The struggle of the horse however was violent 
and the Rao received from the drawn weapon a wound on his thigh, the 
haemorrhage from which quickly caused his death. 


(54.) Letter dated 1 May 1854, by Henry Brereton, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Ludhiana to G.C. Barnes, the Commissioner and Superintendent of the Cis-Sutlej 
States, 10. 


(55.) ‘Akal Ustati’, DG, 11; S.S. Kohli, Sri Dasam Granth Sahib (Birmingham: Sikh 
National Heritage Trust Publishing, 2003), 29. 


(56.) Kohli, Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, 29. 


(57.) Throughout the DG, weapons are seen as a crucial deciding factor in 
readdressing the balance in the world and ensuring that the oppressed have the 
means to fight tyranny. This leitmotif is expressed throughout the scripture but 
starkly conveyed by the author in Bachitra Natak and Zafarnamah. 
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(58.) The weapons had been in the Broun-Lindsay family who returned them to 
the Indian government in 1966. The weapons were received with great fanfare 
and are now kept at Takht Keshgarh Sahib, Anandpur Sahib. Several 
photographs of this historic event can be seen at the British Library, shelfmark 
Photo 318, and notes of the event can be seen in Mss. Eur. D. 677. One anecdote 
the authors of this work have heard is that some relics were said to be so 
treasured by the British Lords that they continued the tradition of shastra puja 
(weapon worship), as it was done by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. We have heard this 
from several individuals who have been tracing the weapons of the Guru in the 
UK. One anecdote by Manjit Singh Boparai told to the authors was that he 
witnessed this when he was invited into the home of a British Lord who had the 
swords of the Tenth Guru, before they were sent back to Anandpur Sahib. 


(59.) Another charaina from the nineteenth century can be seen in Susan 
Stronge, ed., The Arts of the Sikh Kingdoms (London: V&A Publications, 1999), 
136. Also see a sketch of Sikh armour in W.G. Osbourne, The Court and Camp of 
Runjeet Singh (London: Henry Colburn Publishers, 1840), 49. 


(60.) H.R. Robinson, The Arms and Armour Series: Oriental Armour (New York: 
Walker and Co., 1967), 107. 


(61.) See Y. Rana, ‘SGPC [Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee] Slams 
Auction of Guru’s Relic’, http://articles.timesofindia.indiatimes.com/2008-03-30/ 
chandigarh/27766624 1 body-armour-avtar-singh-makkar-sotheby-s-arts 
(accessed 30 March 2008). The description of the armour was as follows: Lot 
269, A Rare Sikh Steel Armour Plate, North West India/Pakistan, 18th Century 
Arts of the Islamic World, Sale L08220. This listing was removed by Sotheby’s 
after the item was sold to a private buyer. Sotheby’s issued a statement saying it 
was not the armour of Guru Gobind Singh. 


(62.) See Amandeep Madra, ‘Guru’s Relic under the Hammer’, http:// 
news.ukpha.org/2008/03/gurus-relic-under-the-hammer/ (accessed 25 March 
2008). 


(63.) Akal Ustati, DG, 11. 


(64.) Persian term meaning the ‘koft’ (beating) and ‘gari’ (trade). The practice of 
creating ornamental work by inlaying steel with gold. 


(65.) See AG, 1358-9. It is normally recited when Sikhs tie their turbans and is 
also contained in Buddha Dal Nihang Singh gutkas. 


(66.) See Chapter 4 of this book, “The Seed of the Khalsa Raj’. 


(67.) One answer is that the breakup of the charaina may have been intentional 
so that the trader could make more money by selling individual parts of it. 
Alternatively, only one part is available and the rest is no longer extant. The 
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inscriptions on the other parts of the Sotheby’s plates may (have) help(ed) in 
deciphering whether or not it is/was a copy of the Patiala Plate. 


(68.) We learn from one anecdote that the Guru wore armour. One sakhi refers to 
the formation of Damdama Sahib, where the Guru placed down his armour and 
asked for the hill to be levelled. The Sikhs duly obliged with his request and it 
was only after the armour was placed on the ground that the Guru declared the 
sanctity of the location. The notion of putting down armour or weapons before 
the creation of a gurdwara is an important concept which needs further 
investigation. See Attar Singh, trans., The Travels of Guru Tegh Bahadar and 
Guru Gobind Singh (Lahore: Indian Public Press, 1876), 83. This is translated 
from Panjabi: Sahib Sri Guru Tegh Bahadar Ji ate Sahib Sri Guru Gobind Singh ji 
de Malwa Desh Rattan di Sakhi Pothi (early eighteenth century). 


(69.) See Trilochan Singh and Anurag Singh, A Brief Account of Life and Works 
of Guru Gobind Singh (Amritsar: CSJS, 2002), 6. 


(70.) For another translation with the original Gurmukhi verses, see Jodhi Singh 
and Dharam Singh, Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, 173. Sardul Singh, ‘Bachitra 
Natak’, DG, 61-2. 


(71.) This is one of the many Sikh relics kept with Capt. Amarinder Singh of 
Patiala. For more pictures of the charaina, see Bhayee Sikandar Singh and 
Roopinder Singh, Sikh Heritage: Ethos & Relics (New Delhi: Rupa & Co., 2012), 
142-5. 


(72.) See the research on the plates in Gurinder Singh Mann, ‘Sources for the 
Study’, 2008. Professor G.S. Mann shared this information with Gurinder Singh 
Mann (Leicester) on his visit to Santa Barbara in February 2008. 


(73.) Gurinder Singh Mann, ‘Historical Sources on Sri Guru Granth Sahib and 
Sri Dasam Granth’, Sant Sipahi, March 2010. 


(74.) To the relics we can add a hukamnama given to Pandit Chetan Ram by the 
Tenth Guru on his way to Nanded. This is located at Pushkar and is kept with 
Pandit Nanak Ram. See Amanpreet Singh Gill, ‘1708—Remembering the Last 
Journey of Dasam Guru’, in The Nishaan (New Delhi: Nagaara Trust, Issue III/ 
2008). 


(75.) Kamalroop Singh examined this copper plate in March 2010. It is small and 
hand-sized with calligraphy inscribed into the copper with a sharp implement, 
said to be an arrow. The style of calligraphy matches the other epigraphical 
evidence of the time, as the daskhat of the Tenth Guru has the sword emblem 
which also appears on many items attributed to him. 
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(76.) For information regarding the dates of the Guru’s visits to this location, see 
Fauja Singh, Atlas Travels of Guru Gobind Singh (Patiala: Punjabi University 
Publication Bureau, 2002). 


(77.) The location of Kapal Mochan is revered as being auspicious according to 
the Puranas. The location is a pilgrimage centre, and people gather in larger 
numbers at the time of puran mashi or full moon. Every year a fair takes place in 
November. 


(78.) The small shrine was recreated between 1947 and 1951. 


(79.) In recent times, a museum of martial arts was created at the village of 
Aharwala, in memory of the Tenth Guru at Kapal Mochan, presumably to mark 
the martial activities that took place. This is adjacent to the sarovar (lake) where 
the Guru is said to have cleaned his shastras. 


(80.) Gurinder Singh Mann, ‘Sources for the Study’, 241. 


(81.) Jawala Das Braham wanted something which was everlasting and, as a 
result, the hukam presented to him by the Guru was made out of copper. The 
name appears as Gobind Singh, which, according to the tradition, was only given 
to the Guru after AD 1699. Interestingly, a hand-held weapon of Guru Gobind 
Singh known as a ‘katar’ or ‘tiger knife’ has inscribed in Persian the name of the 
Guru as ‘Gobind Singh’. This weapon carries a date of AD 1695/1752 VS, and is 
kept at Quila Mubarak, Patiala. Clearly this was also several years before the 
accepted date of AD 1699, the creation of the Khalsa, when the Guru was 
assigned the name Gobind Singh. 


(82.) One example is a fragment of the ardas which appears to be written in the 
handwriting of the Tenth Guru. This is kept in the collection of Dr Gurpal Singh 
Bhuller. 


(83.) Visitors to Gurdwara Paonta Sahib are met with a sign stating that Guru 
Gobind Singh composed several compositions of the DG there. This includes the 
Chandi di Var. 


(84.) Kamalroop Singh was unable to locate one of the manuscripts detailed by 
Jaggi (1966), which was lost during Operation Blue Star, said to be taken from 
Sangrur. 


(85.) Tara Singh Narotam, Sri Gurmat Nirane Sagar (Lithograph, 1877); W.H. 
McLeod, Textual Sources for the Study of Sikhism (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1984), 6-7; WH. McLeod, The Evolution of the Sikh Community 
Five Essays, The Sikh Scriptures (New York: Oxford University Press, 1976), 79; 
W.H. McLeod, Essays in Sikh History, Tradition, and Society (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2007), 55. 
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(86.) Pashaura Singh, The Guru Granth Sahib: Canon, Meaning and Authority 
(New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000); Piar Singh, Gatha Sri Adi Granth 
(Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 1992); Professor Sahib Singh, Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib Darpan (Jallandhar: Raj Publishers, 1972); Gian Singh ‘Nihang’, 
ed., Sri Guru Granth Sahib ji (Amritsar: Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee, 1977). 


(87.) Trilochan Singh, ‘History and Compilation of Dasam Granth’, Sikh Review 
3, no. 4 (1955). 


(88.) Randhir Singh, Shabad Murat: Dasave Patishah ke Granth da Itihas 
(Amritsar: SGPC, 1962). 


(89.) P. Sehgal, Gur Govind Singh unka Kaviya (Lucknow: Hindi Sahit Mandir, 
1965). 


(90.) Piara Singh Padam, Dasam Granth Darshan, 2nd ed. (Patiala: printed by the 
author, [1968] 1982). 


(91.) R.S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Kartritav (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 
1966). 


(92.) The textual history of AG was examined by Professor G.S. Mann in The 
Making of Sikh Scripture (New York: Oxford University Press, 2001), and he 
published historical research on the Goindval pothis. The same historical sources 
can be employed to form an identical model of the creation, compilation, and 
transmission of the DG. Also see Gurinder Singh Mann (Leicester), ‘Historical 
Sources of the Guru Granth Sahib and the Sri Dasam Granth’, Sant Sipahi, 
March 2010. 


(93.) Gian Singh Giani, Navin Panth Prakash (1888; repr., Patiala: Bhasha 
Vibhag, 1987). 


(94.) Gian Singh, Navin Panth, 4: 286. 
(95.) Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Kartritav. 
(96.) Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Kartritav. Also see Padam, Dasam Granth Darshan. 


(97.) Trilochan Singh mentions some of them but does not elaborate on them in 
his The Turban and The Sword of The Sikhs: Essence of Sikhism (Amritsar: 
Chattar Singh Jivan Singh, 2001). 


(98.) The extant manuscripts at the takht and surrounding gurdwaras were 
examined by Kamalroop Singh in 2005. 
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(99.) They examined 32 sarups of the DG within the locality of Panjab itself. See 
Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Kommitti, Dasam Patashahi Sri Guru Granth Sahib ji 
di (Amritsar: Vazirchand Printers, 1897). Hereafter, Sodhak Committee Report. 


(100.) See Manohar Singh Marco, Sri Anandpuri Birh (Delhi: Delhi Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, 1975). 


(101.) Marco, Sri Anandpuri Birh. 
(102.) DG (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, MS. 740, AD 1688). 


(103.) The recension has been moved to many different locations in the last 100 
years and so accessibility has been greatly limited. 


(104.) Mahan Singh, Dasam Granth di Hazuri Birh di Ripot (Dehradun: Dr Balbir 
Singh Sahitya Kendra, MS. 269, 25/1/1957). 


(105.) Gurinder Singh Mann (Leicester) studied a copy of the ‘Anandpur1’ birh in 
2008 in California, USA. We would like to thank Dr Joginder Singh Ahluwalia, 
California, for sharing copies of this important manuscript with us. 


(106.) G.S. Mann, ‘Sources for the Study’, 242, 257-8, 285-300. 
(107.) Mahan Singh, Dasam Granth, 5. The court poet, Mangal, was from Sialkot. 


(108.) Mahan Singh, Dasam Granth, 7. The Guru addresses them, ‘You are my 
Khalsa. Repeat Guru Guru. Send offerings by yourself and not by the masands. 
AD 1701/1758 VS.’ This follows the pattern of other hukamnamas written by the 
Guru. See Ganda Singh, ed., Hukamname: Guru Sahiban, Mata Sahiban, Banda 
Singh ate Khalsa ji de, 2nd ed. (Patiala: Punjabi University Publication Bureau, 
1985). 


(109.) This picture can be seen on the back cover of our book, Sri Dasam Granth 
Sahib: Questions and Answers. Another picture, which depicts the Tenth Guru in 
red regalia, is kept in the inner sanctum or Angitha Sahib at Takht Hazur Sahib. 


(110.) This picture can be seen on the cover of the book by J.S. Grewal, History, 
Literature, and Identity: Four Centuries of Sikh Tradition (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2011). There are several anecdotes to the Guru protecting 
villagers from the threats of animals including lions. 


(111.) Bhai Haridas, a devotee of Guru Gobind Singh, prepared an AG 
manuscript dated AD 1682 at Damdama Sahib. This was one of the earliest 
manuscripts to contain the saloks of Guru Tegh Bahadur. It was kept at Sikh 
Reference Library, Manuscript No. 511, with the description Sri Guru Gobind 
Singh ji de Likhari Bhai Hardas vali Birh. It also contained a Nishan of the Tenth 
Guru. It was lost in Operation Blue Star in 1984. See Anurag Singh, ‘Sardar 
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Jassa Singh Ramgharia—Servitor of Guru Panth’, in Smriti Granth, Mahahraja 

Jassa Singh Ramgharia Janam Samagam Committee, 2010. This new information 
was discovered by Gurinder Singh Mann (Leicester). The late Dr Chan, Coventry, 
UK, was also purported to have manuscripts scribed by Bhai Haridas in his 
possession. 


(112.) Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Kartritav. 


(113.) Piara Singh Padam, Sri Guru Gobind Singh ji de Darbari Rattan (Patiala: 
New Patiala Printers, 1976), 17. The text is interspersed with hartal or 
corrections. Gurinder Singh Mann (Leicester) also noticed this in many of the 
pages throughout the recension of the xerox copies he inspected. 


(114.) Pashaura Singh, Life and Works of Guru Arjan (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2006), 160-1. Also see Louis Fenech, Darbar of the Sikh Gurus, 
67-8, where he discusses the Mughal influence on Sikh manuscript preparation. 


(115.) At Gurdwara Paonta Sahib there are two pens which are said to belong to 
Guru Gobind Singh and are said to be the pens with which the Guru wrote his 
compositions. The colophons in the compositions, historical evidence, as well as 
other internal parameters in the DG point to the view that some compositions 
were indeed written at this location, including the descriptions of the battles at 
Paonta Sahib. 


(116.) A close inspection of the khas patre in the various DG manuscripts show 
that they originate from the same source as the numbering continues 
consecutively. The folios seem to have been shared out. 


(117.) See Piara Singh Padam, ed., Rahitname (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 2000) 
and W.H. McLeod, ed., The Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama (Dunedin: University of 
Otago Press, 1987). 


(118.) WH. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit (New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003), 70. There is a transcribed copy of a 
manuscript written by the house servant of Guru Gobind Singh. It is surprising 
that McLeod and Padam (2000) missed a manuscript as important as this. Mann, 
in his examination of the rahitnama, believes the date 1700 written in the text to 
be correct. See Gurinder Singh Mann, ‘Sources for the Study’, 249-50. 


(119.) Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, 2 vols, eds Gobind Singh Lamba and 
Khazan Singh (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, Panjab, 1971), verses: 10:11:5-10, 2:795. 


(120.) This manuscript is kept at Takht Patna Sahib, Bihar. See Jeevan Deol, 
‘Eighteenth Century Khalsa Identity: Discourse, Praxis and Narrative’, in Sikh 
Religion, Culture and Ethnicity, eds Christopher Shackle, Gurharpal Singh, and 
Arvindpal Singh Mandair (Richmond: Curzon Press, 2001), 25-6. The author 
claims there are only five major variants of the DG based on manuscripts noted 
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in literature. There has been some ambiguity about this manuscript with some 
scholars naming it as the ‘Sukha Singh’ recension. This ambiguity is due to one 
simple reason that there are several early copies of the DG located at Takht 
Patna Sahib. It is likely that scholars who have examined extant manuscripts at 
Patna Sahib have looked at different recensions. This has been confirmed to 
Kamalroop Singh, when he examined the manuscripts at the takht, by the 
present head, Jathedar Iqbal Singh. 


(121.) DG, Takht Patna Sahib, AD 1698, f. 1. It is also pertinent to add that the 
title “Tav Prasad’ or ‘By Thy Grace’ is found in many of the compositions in the 
DG. 


(122.) In the Jap ji of Guru Nanak, it is written as ‘the one who is graced with the 
praise of God, is the King (Patasahi) of Kings (Patshah)’ (verse 25). 


(123.) The information about this recension is contained in the hukamnama 
issued to Ragi Darshan Singh, by Takht Patna Sahib, 2008. A copy of this can be 
seen at http://www.sridasamgranth.com/#/dasam-granth-hukumnamas/ 
4529143581 (accessed December 2008). 


(124.) The Gobind Gita composition does not appear in the standard edition of 
the DG and is therefore generally seen as being apocryphal. 


(125.) The AD 1698 recension contains the handwritten pages purported to be 
by Guru Gobind Singh, and as the second recension does not, it would seem 
likely it is a later copy of the original. The comparison of the orthography of both 
recensions, by the authors of this essay, suggests that this is very likely. 


(126.) This was narrated to the authors by Anurag Singh, who had inspected 
many manuscripts at the Sikh Reference Library and the Akal Takht during his 
tenure as the Director of the Sikh History Board of the SGPC. 


(127.) This manuscript was written in Jammu and was inspected by Kamalroop 
Singh in 2003 at the Sikh Reference Library. 


(128.) Akali Nihang Kaur Singh, Hazuri Sathi (Lahore: Akali Patrika Press, 1934), 
143-4; Kanh Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, [1930] 1999), 
419. 


(129.) This manuscript is at Mata Sahib Kaur Gurdwara, Nanded. This 
manuscript was photographed and catalogued in 2000 by Kamalroop Singh. In 
the margins, the scribe records that the page is a reproduction of the signature 
folios of the Guru. 


(130.) One manuscript is still present at the Bhai Santokh Singh Library, 
Amritsar. This manuscript was examined by Kamalroop Singh in 2003. In 2009, 
there were objections by some quarters to a combined printed recension of the 
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AG and DG. The objections were started by the banned but functional newspaper 
The Spokesman, which was published from Chandigarh. Some even stated that 
the AG and DG parts of this recension should be separated. See the response of 
Gurinder Singh Mann (Leicester) to this matter and the historical narrations of 
combined recensions of both Granths, ‘A Historical Analysis of the Combined 
Recensions of the Guru Granth Sahib and the Sri Dasam Granth’, available at 
http://www.sridasamgranth.com (accessed June 2012). 


(131.) A stemma is a diagram showing the transmission and relationship of 
manuscripts to a standard text. 


(132.) See Jaggi (1966) and Padam (1968). 


(133.) See the translations and history of the apocrypha in Chapter 2 of this 
book. 


(134.) Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Kartritav. 


(135.) The oral history of the Buddha Dal also confirms this claim, as the late 
Akali Baba Santa Singh mentions this in Akali Baba Santa Singh (2002). 
However, Dr Trilochan Singh inspected another recension of the DG which he 
also attributes to Baba Binod Singh. According to him, this birh also contained 
the khas patre which numbered 28 in total, and the descendants of Baba Binod 
Singh received a jagir from the Patiala Darbar until 1947. See his ‘History and 
Compilation of Dasam Granth’, Sikh Review 3, no. 4 (1955), 51-60; 3, no. 5 
(1955), 34-41; 3, no. 6 (1955), 44-52; 3, no. 7 (1955), 23-9. This recension was 
last seen at Moti Bagh Library, Patiala. 


(136.) In Sangrur there was a DG manuscript from AD 1732 in the possession of 
Giani Pratap Singh. It is unclear if it is still extant. 


(137.) This manuscript was inspected by Kamalroop Singh in 2005. 
(138.) See Giani Gian Singh, Navin Panth, 4:319. 
(139.) Padam, Dasam Granth Darshan. 


(140.) See Sant Gurbachan Singh Bhinderawale, Gurbani Path Darpan (Amritsar: 
Print Well, 1996), 41, who states that it contained the apocrypha. Kamalroop 
Singh was told by a close associate of Padam that when Padam had returned to 
Takht Dam Dama Sahib to re-examine this volume, it had disappeared. Padam 
was of the opinion that it was taken to the Sikh Reference Library, and was 
therefore lost during Operation Blue Star in 1984. 


(141.) See Mann, Making of Sikh Scripture, 124-5. 
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(142.) This recension was carried in an enormous procession, on a large float, 
together with the weapons of Guru Gobind Singh. A link can also be made witha 
chakkar of Baba Dip Singh which bears inscriptions written in gold from the Jap 
Sahib, Akal Ustat, and Ram Avatar. It is present at the Sri Akal Takht Sahib. 


(143.) A Charitropakhyan manuscript with a colophon of AD 1723 is also a Safari 
recension. This recension contains the Kabio Bach Benati Chaupadi. At the end of 
this recension there is a reference to it being a “ITarkas ki Pothi’ which can be 
referred to a small volume to be carried in a quiver. The size of the pothis shows 
the development of gurbani and its purpose in battle. This manuscript faithfully 
records that it was copied from the ‘Quiver Scripture’ of Bhai Sangat Singh who 
may be the same legendary martyr at Chamkaur Sahib. See a picture of this 
manuscript in our Sri Dasam Granth Sahib: Questions and Answers, 9. 
Interestingly, a copy of Kabio Bach Benati Chaupdi in the hand of the Guru was 
also known to have existed and was kept with the descendants of the Guru (the 
Sodhi family at Anandpur Sahib). This is not suprising as another pothi of 
Charitropakhyan is written in hand of the Tenth Guru. This has been kept in the 
private custody of Raja Hanumant Singh (Nabha). 


(144.) For a photograph, see Chapter 4 in this book. 


(145.) See Gurmukh Singh, Historical Sikh Shrines (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 
1995), 323. It is not clear whether this manuscript is extant. The same reference 
also notes an AG manuscript dated AD 1781 at the same location. 


(146.) Kanh Singh Nabha and Avatar Singh Vahiria, along with other scholars, 
considered all of the different editions as being the AG. 


(147.) Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Kartritav. 


(148.) For instance, in Jap Sahib, the splitting of one line of Bhujang Prayat to 
Ardh Bhujang Prayat will add one more verse, but in actual fact the text remains 
the same. 


(149.) An unpublished report by Takht Hazur Sahib, in which there is the 
examination of many DG manuscripts in India. 


(150.) See M.A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion: Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and 
Authors (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909), 5:260, and Kanh Singh Nabha, 
Gurumat Martand (Amritsar: SGPC, [1962] 1978), 2:568; it also appears in 
Mahan Kosh. 


(152.) The Buddha Dal also narrate this story as an oral tradition; however, they 
also state that the DG was a part of this Granth, as Bhai Mani Singh was present 
when it was dictated by Guru Gobind Singh, as well as written by hand in some 
parts (daskhat). Furthermore, the compositions of the Tenth Guru were added in 
the Bhai Mani Singh recension in Guru order under the entry ‘Mahalla 10’. This 
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story is recounted by Kesar Singh Chhibbar (1769) who was present in the court 
of the Tenth Guru. If the DG was written by the court poets, Bhai Mani Singh 
would have surely added it with the bhagat bani. 


(153.) Giani, Navin Panth Prakash. 


(154.) Rattan Singh Bhangu, Sri Guru Panth Prakash, ed. Balwant Singh Dhillon 
(Amritsar: Singh Brothers, [1841] 2004), 219. 


(151.) In this extant recension the AG and DG are bound together, with the 
compositions written in Guru order. 


(155.) The Buddha Dal oral tradition states that Bhai Mani Singh was intending a 
standard edition which can be the reason why a number of sarups are similar in 
nature. This is likely, as in this period Bhai Mani Singh possibly could have 
written more than one volume of the DG, on top of the AG-DG recension. 
Manuscript evidence also indicates this assertion of the Buddha Dal; also see 
Trilochan Singh (1955). 


(156.) Piara Singh Padam, ed., Bhai Kesar Chhibbar Krit Bansavalinama Dasan 
Patshahian ka (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, [1769] 1997), 164. 


(157.) Padam, Bhai Kesar Chhibbar Krit Bansavalinama Dasan Patshahian ka, 
verse 383. 


(158.) Rai Jasbir Singh, ed., Bhat Kesar Chhibbar Krit Bansavalinama Dasan 
Patshahian ka (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev ji University, 2001), 101. 


(159.) Rai Jasbir Singh, Bhai Kesar Chhibbar. 


(160.) According to the oral tradition of the Buddha Dal, this sakhi refers to the 
rearrangement of the AG into Guru order and joining it with the DG. This is 
recorded in Akali Baba Santa Singh, ‘Mukh Shabad’, in Sri Dasam Granth 
Darpan, ed. Harbans Singh (Patiala: Gurbani Seva Parkasan, 2002). 
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Abstract and Keywords 


The standard Dasam Granth (DG) was formulated in 1897 at the Akal Takht, the 
highest seat of Sikh sovereignty. Some of the oldest manuscripts, however, 
contain more compositions than the standard edition. This chapter looks at the 
history and praxis, as well as the content of these compositions. The relevance 
they have to the Khalsa underlines their importance. Some historical Sikh 
institutions like the Akali Nihangs believe them to be the gurbani of the Tenth 
Guru. The apocrypha are rarely engaged in the texts available in Panjabi; 
therefore, this research hopes to address this. The translation of the apocrypha 
compositions is a unique project; the Gurmukhi and English translations are 
provided. The chapter concludes with some possible reasons for their exclusion 
from the standard edition of the DG. 


Keywords: Akal Takht, Sikh translations, Dasam Granth compositions, Akali Nihangs, gurbani of the 
Tenth Guru 


This study involved researching the Dasam Granth (DG) ‘apocrypha’ with the 
title of Guru Gobind Singh. After referring to entries in the Encyclopaedia of 
Sikhism, a search for the apocrypha was undertaken.! In the United Kingdom, 
both the British Library and Wellcome Trust have comprehensive collections of 
extant Gurmukhi manuscripts. However, some compositions were not available 
and subsequent research trips to India, Pakistan, and Canada were necessary to 
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locate the material. Originally, the following scriptures were noted to be written 
with the title of Guru Gobind Singh, in addition to the DG apocrypha: 


1. Gobind Gita 

2. Sarabaloh Granth 

3. Sudharam Marag Granth 

4. Mukat Marag Granth 

5. Prem Sumarag Granth 

6. Parchia Prem Bhagata ki (Prem Anbodh)? 
7. Prichia 


(p.57) 

By ‘apocrypha’ we are referring to other compositions in the extant DG 
manuscripts that are not in the standard printed DG. The term ‘apocryphal’ has 
had various meanings in Western thought and was a term originally employed 
for Biblical compositions to mean secret or non-canonical.° In recent times it has 
been employed for religious compositions that are spurious or non-canonical. In 
this regard, all of the traditional Sikh institutions consider the DG apocrypha to 
be the gurbani of the Tenth Guru, but the apocrypha are rarely engaged in Sikh 
studies, and therefore, this research hopes to address this. 


There have been several translations of the DG in recent times, including a 
complete five-volume Gurmukhi translation undertaken by Rattan Singh Jaggi 
and Gursharan Kaur Jaggi in 1999,‘ and a partial two-volume translation by Jodh 
Singh and Dharm Singh, also published in 1999.° There are also translations of 
select compositions available including Pritpal Singh Bindra’s Chitro Pakhyaan: 
Tales of Male-Female Tricky Deceptions from Sri Dasam Granth and Hikayaat— 
Tales in Persian from Dasam Granth,® S.S. Kohli’s three-volume Sri Dasam 
Granth Sahib,’ and Piara Singh Sandhu’s two-volume Selections from Sri Dasam 
Granth Sahib.® None of the aforementioned scholars have translated the DG 
apocrypha, and therefore the complete translation of the apocrypha presented in 
this book is a unique project. However, as we shall see later on in this chapter, 
one composition, the Ugradanti, has been translated at least three times. We 
have also included a discussion of the content of the apocrypha, and we 
conclude with a discussion of why they were excluded from the standard edition 
of the DG. 


The AG was also compiled during the Tenth Guru’s reign, and its historical 
accounts tell us about its creation and compilation. However, there has been 
some controversy about certain parts of the AG like the Ragamala, which is also 
considered by some scholars to be apocrypha.? Likewise, there has also been 
controversy about some of the compositions of the DG. This debate has parallels 
with the Bhasauria scrutiny of the AG, as the Panch Khalsa Divan also wrote 
literature questioning the authorship of the DG.!° Nonetheless, Sri Akal Takht 
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has adjudicated on many occasions that the DG is the work of Guru Gobind 
Singh. (p.58) 


Translating the Apocryphal Compositions 

From the examination of the earliest manuscripts we find that the following 
compositions are not in the present standard edition, but they feature in 
manuscripts and anthologies like pothis and gutkads, with other AG and DG 
compositions: 


. Lakhi Jangle Khalsa 

. Nishan-i-Sikhi 

. Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki 

. Var Malakaus ki 

. Sri Bhagauti Asatotra 

. Ugradanti Chhakka 

. Sansahara Sukhamana 
. Rag Asd/Rag Sorath 

. Asphotak Kabitt Svaiye 
10. Gobind Gita 

11. Indra Kavach 


OAN ODOT PWN FB 


Composition 10 is very lengthy and appears along with 11 in the Patna Sahib 
manuscript from AD 1698, and since we have only found them in one other 
anthology in the Buddha Dal, they have not been included in this study. The 
primary research and translations were undertaken by Kamalroop Singh and the 
analysis of the texts by Gurinder Singh Mann. After locating the apocrypha and 
photographing manuscripts, the separation of the script was required. It was 
split during word-processing, as it was continuous (larivar), which literally has 
no spaces between words.!! The translation was completed using the Mahan 
Kosh and Anekath Kosh dictionaries by K.S. Nabha.!* The Sacred Language of 
the Sikhs by C. Shackle, published in 1983, was useful for the grammar and 
transliteration method, and was supplemented with R. Snell’s A Braj Bhasa 
Reader, published in 1991.13 As this publication offers the first translations of all 
the apocrypha, we are certain that there will always be room for improvement. 
We shall now consider each composition in turn. (p.59) 


TABLE 2.1 Table for Transliteration 
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Vowels: 


Consonants: 


All 


a 


The Apocryphal Compositions of the Dasam Granth 


Source: Authors. 


Note: The first three consonants are normally combined with vowels. 


(p.60) Lakhi Jangle Khalsa 
majha sri mukhabaka patasahi 10. 
In Rag Majh, the Holy Oration of Verse by the Tenth Sovereign. 


lakhi jamgala khalasa didara ai laga taba ucaru hoia. 
In the Lakhi Jungle the Khalsa is coming and giving its Divine 
audience, and at this time this was spoken.!4 


suni kai sadu mahi da mehi pani ghahu muto ne. 

Hearing the call of her beloved the she-buffalo has stopped eating 
grass and drinking. 

[The Khalsa has put aside mundane worldly activities to see the 
Tenth Guru. ] 


kise nala nara lia kai koi sauku payone. 

This thought has entered her mind not to meet anybody, being in the 
pain of separation. 

[The Khalsa has rushed to see the Guru out of Divine separation. ] 


gaia phiraku milia mitu mahi tahi sukaru kito ne.1. 

On meeting the herdsman, the pain has gone and she is thankful to 
the Divine.!® 

[The Khalsa on meeting Guru Gobind Singh feels peace and gives 
thanks. ] 


The Lakhi Jangle Khalsa bears the ascription Sri Mukhvak Patashahi Dasvin 
denoting that the composition is the holy verse orated by the Tenth Guru. The 
name of this composition appears as Majh Patishahi 10 in the manuscripts. This 
is present in the “Takht Sri Patna Sahib’ AD 1698 recension as well as other 
manuscripts. It does not appear in the standard edition of the DG, and, due to its 
length, may not have been included in the Tatkara, and subsequently missed by 
scholars. In AD 1705, after the battle of Chamkaur, the Tenth Guru reached the 
location of the Lakhi Jungle or ‘the forest of a hundred thousand trees’ in the 
area of Bhatinda, which is near Talwandi Sabo (Damdama Sahib). Sikh tradition 
narrates that the Guru recited certain verses of the DG in this period, like the 
famous verse ‘Mitar piare nu hal muridan da kehina’ (Go tell the beloved friend, 
the condition of his devotee). This verse is included in the Shabad Hazare 
composition in the DG and is referred to as Khiyal .'6 It is important to orthodox 
Sikhs that (p.61) it bears the word Khalsa, as this term only appears in the 33 
svaiye in the standard DG."’ It will become clear later in this chapter that other 
apocrypha compositions also contain the word ‘Khalsa’. This would appear to 
suggest that these particular compositions could have been written after the 
Khalsa was initiated.18 
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This verse is said to have been recited when the Guru reached the Lakhi 
Jungle.!9 The Khalsa heard about the arrival of the Guru, and they longed to gain 
sight of him, just as on hearing the call of the herdsman, the water buffalo leave 
their water and feeding. In their joy they all ran, each trying to pass the other to 
see their Beloved. Their anxieties were dispelled when they met their herdsman, 
the Guru, and so in deep gratitude, they thanked him. Historical accounts also 
corroborate this and tell us that the Lakhi Jungle was the stopping point before 
the Guru journeyed to the Deccan, and as a result, the Khalsa flocked to see the 
Guru.2° Some scholars have commented that a poetic symposium took place 
before the journey to the Deccan.”! The love of the Khalsa by the Tenth Guru is 
echoed in the simple Panjabi verses, with a musical measure from this area, 
Majha. In Sikh tradition this rag is attributed to Guru Nanak, who developed it 
from a Panjabi folk tune. Majh was the mode employed by Guru Nanak, Guru 
Angad, Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das, and Guru Arjan in their bani. 


Nishan-i-Sikhi 
srt mukhabaka patasahi 10. 
The Holy Oration of Verse by the Tenth Sovereign. 


nishan i sikhi im pamja haraph i kaph. 
These five letters beginning with K are the emblems of Sikhism. 


hargez nabashad azim pamaz muaph. 
A Sikh can never ever be excused from the great five Ks. 


kara kard o kac-cha kamgha bidan. 
The Bangle, Sword, Shorts, and a Comb. 


bila kesa hec ast jumala nishan. 
Without unshorn Hair the other lot of symbols are of no significance. 


Haraph hai kat asat in panj kaph. 
The emblems of the five Ks described above are praiseworthy. (p. 
62) 


Bida nand bavar na goyam Khilaph. 
What has been said above is not against faith. 
[There is no excuse against wearing them. ] 


Hukka hajamat halalo haram. 
To smoke, shave, eat halal, and adultery. 
[Are against the Sikh faith] 


Bachishe hinan karad ru syah pham. 
To dye the hair is like blackening one’s own face. 


This small composition forms a part of the Asfotak Kabitt Svaiye in the exegesis 


of the DG by Pandit Narain Singh published in 1932.7? It is important to note 
that this composition was excised from the standard, by the committee of 
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standardization (this is discussed later in this chapter). Some scholars have 
attributed the verses to Bhai Nand Lal, the famous Persian poet of the Tenth 
Guru’s court, but there is no evidence to point to this assertion.2° On the other 
hand, in Sikh tradition, the composition is attributed to Guru Gobind Singh. The 
kardo is small hunting knife and not the same as the kirpan. This is seen in the 
tradition where one small kard is kept normally on the body, or underneath the 
clothes, whilst a three-foot sword (kirpan) is kept on a thicker sword belt (gatra). 
The kara is a wrist bangle, made from steel. It is mainly a defensive guard but 
also known to be a wrist weapon (vini shastra). 


In recent times the history of the symbols of the Khalsa has been debated 
especially in regard to the Khalsa codes of praxis/rahitnama. The Sikh tradition 
asserts that at the first initiation ceremony on Vaisakhi, the five Ks were to be 
adorned by the Khalsa. The five symbols are the kesh—uncut hair, including a 
beard for men, as a symbol of God’s creative power, kangha—a wooden comb to 
properly groom the hair as a symbol of cleanliness, kachhera—specially made 
cotton underwear as a reminder of the commitment to purity; kara—steel 
bracelet worn on the hand, and the kirpan—sword worn to stand for grace, 
truth, and justice.24 Some scholars are of the opinion that the five Ks are a later 
development and that early Sikh history points to five weapons (panch 
hathiyar).?° At first glance, another late seventeenth-century work, the Sarabloh 
Granth (also attributed to Guru Gobind Singh), would support this view, due toa 
passage about the three jewels: (p.63) ‘Adorned with the kachh, kesh and 
kirpan they worshipped the Guru.’2© However, the codes are also clear that the 
kangha must be used twice daily, and an iron wrist kara worn. Some scholars 
argue that there was a development of the five Ks at a later period, but they do 
not consider the praxis that suggests five were always worn. For example, Kuir 
Singh lists three of the Ks mentioned above but then in the next stanza the 
kangha.”’ The Nishan-i-Sikhi verses in Persian from the DG shed more light on 
the five Ks and is a very early reference to how they were prioritized.2° 


According to sermons by the Damdami Taksal, this composition appeared in the 
lost DG written by Baba Dip Singh, and as a result this hymn is popular within 
the Taksal. Piara Singh Padam (2000) writes that this composition was on a loose 
folio in Jind (state next to Patiala), and Pandit Narain Singh included it as a part 
of the Asphotak Kabitt Svaiye. To reiterate, the traditional institutions or 
sampradaya believe it to be authentic, and if we take Padam’s account to be 
true, then this position has some merit, while on the other hand, others believe it 
to be a later creation. 


Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki Patashahi 10. 
ika oamkar sri vahiguru ji ki phate. 
One Universal Creator, Victory Belongs to the Holy Wondrous Guru. 


vara sri bhagauti ji ki patashahi 10. 
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The Ballad of the Holy Bhagauti [sword] by the Tenth Sovereign.?9 


dohara. 
Couplet. 


bhagata bhagauti tisaha ki jo rana dhira dhardi. 
The Divine Bhagauti assists the one who remains composed in battle. 


amga samga haum lagahum pachai paga na karai.1. 


You are side by side [the Singh] who never retreats.1.°° 


savaiyd. 
Quatrains. 


bhagata bhagauti sajakai, prabhu jaga arambha racai hai. 
Creating the Bhagat and Bhagauti, God created the beginning of the 
universe.*! (p.64) 


rana rupa bhabhuta carhai kai, dapha dauru damka bajai hai. 
By razing the battlefield to ashes, by playing the large and small 
drum with strikes. 


kala narada hara hara hasia, rana sabata jujha macai hadi. 
In Kaliyug Narada calls and laughs, the eternal battle is created.” 


duladula khimga bigsia, rana ruhara kahara barakhai hai.2. 
The courageous mules and horses are present, in the battle the blood 
is flowing like a furious torrent.2. 


ghara suta simgha jagaia, khara dharati haka caldai hai. 
The sleeping Singh was awakened at home, the earth stopped 
spinning and called out. 


manukha pakara bhakalia, kara jaga ghamamda macai hai. 
Mankind was seized by madness, the ego of the world was 
increasing. 


bhakala bhagauti durajana, phata thumthura mimjha kadhai hai. 
The Bhagauti has cut the evil people into pieces, smashing the 
corpses, releasing the bone marrow.*° 

hatha khapara phatakana damaracu, kadha kamgala kholi balai hai. 
[Sword] in hand, the scalps are being broken like a drum, taken out 
of the armour and the [warriors] subdued.*4 


uthal phuthala ghapan ghor kar, bhakarulaha dhudha macai hai. 
Up and down [in chaos], around and around in the complete 
darkness they go, they turn continuously in the dust. 


lutha palutha dhara nala, dhara pimjara kumtaka khai hai.3. 
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The bodies are lying on each other randomly, headless corpses and 
corpses, skeletons are being eaten by dogs.3. 


lapata jhapata le tegana, lara sura ghana ghatai hai. 
Holding tight to the sword, the brave fighters are sent in dense 
[formations]. (p. 


i e. 
wi 
khacaka Sy 
khapana jahi 
jamadhare, rana 
lutha palutha 
luthai hai. 
They have 
fastened tightly 
their jamdhar 
swords and sent to kill, in the battle the bodies are piled on each 
other, laying all over the ground. 


FIGURE 2.1 Jamdhar—Death Bearer®° 
Source: Kamalroop Singh. 


rakata paleti jogani, huna durajana kheta khapai hai. 
The witches are covered in blood, now the wicked in the battlefield 
are destroyed. 


rumda mumda ghamasana kheta, rana jambuka girajha aghai hadi. 
So many headless bodies, and heads on the field of battle, hyenas 
and vultures are eating to their full. 


dhama dhamako jabajarajamga, garha kotana kotaka dhahi hai. 
The sounds of canons can be heard in the thick of battle, millions of 
fortresses have been pulled down in millions of places. 


kara dharade parasana bhera, kara sailahi saila bhirai hai.4. 

The explosions of guns cause roasting of bodies, warriors that are 
facing each other are fighting like two mountains hitting each other. 
4. 


gagana karki bijuli, paralau paraloka khapai hai. 
The sky is thundering and lightening, it is end of the world, the 
heavens are resounding. 


utalaka dhumamtala dhaianubahu, mumdaka mumda bhirdi hai. 
Hundreds of thousands of other worlds and galaxies are destroyed, 
many heads are everywhere. 


barahara kampai dharamardi, rana sura ghana ghatai hai. 
Dharam-Raj is shaking seeing this scene, dense bodies of brave 
warriors are sent to battle to kill.2° 


saje bohitha dhakia, kara khabe kharaga macai hai.5. 
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On the right the boats are being pushed, on the left the double-edged 
swords are being used.5. 


nibera himdu turaka da, rana madhe kharaga cukadi hadi. 
This is the conclusion of the conflict between the Hindus and Turaks, 
in the middle of battle the double-edged sword is raised.°” 


jaga arambha tih juga huna, masa manukha vica ghatai hai. 
In the beginning of the world, in this age now, the human made of 
flesh has been sent. 


rakata khapara bhara jogani, rana masata mamgala guna gai hai. 
The scalps are filled with blood by the witches, they sing happily and 
intoxicatedly about the virtues of this final battle. (p.66) 


kesa bina sira katiai, cimghavai kavana chodai hai. 
The heads are being cut without kesh, they cry, who is there to free 
them? 


hukama mamne prabhu bakhasale, niguram num iho sajdi hai. 
Believe in the Divine order and God will forgive, this is the 
punishment for those without a Guru. 


fate jamga gobimda simgh, dala kokata kota khapai hai.6. 
Gobind Singh is victorious in war, where millions of armies are cut 
down and destroyed.6. 


dohara. 
Couplet. 


asa na karu brahamana na parase paga jdi. 
Do not have hope Oh Brahmin, do not fret. 


apa taoaga duje lage kumbhi naraka mahi pdi.7.1.2. 
By forsaking your conscience and going after another, you will be in 
the most terrible hell.7.1.2.28 


This composition also bears the ascription Sri Mukhvak Patashahi Dasami 
denoting that the composition is the holy verse orated by the Tenth Guru. This 
composition should not be confused with the similarly titled composition from 
the standard DG.*9 It appears in the ‘Takht Patna Sahib’ AD 1698 recension, the 
‘Sangrur’ recension, and the ‘Bhai Daya Singh’ Aurangabad recension (see 
Figure 2.2). It also appears in Piara Singh Padam’s publication, Punjabi Varan.*° 
References are made to the angel Gabriel because it describes the Judgement 
Day. The description of the ‘great war’ is narrated by Gobind Singh, again 
pointing to a date close to the creation of the Khalsa. The var is written in 
Panjabi, in the metric unit of the pauri. This composition shares similarities to 
Chandi di Var, as it has the same flow and expression. Chandi di Var continues 
on sequentially after two Chandi Charitra compositions in the standard DG. It is 
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the essence of the Markandeya Purana Durga Sapatashati. In this shorter 
composition, unlike the Chandi di Var, the name of Guru Gobind Singh appears 
in the text as he is narrating the great war. As there is a reference to Brahmins 
at the end of this composition (concluding dohara), it may be related to the 
havan incident where the Brahmin was exposed and tried to run away: ‘Do not 
have hope Oh Brahmin, (p.67) 


do not fret. By forsaking your 
conscious, and going after 


“6 
another, you will be put in the eroiaboregrovonngts * ‘: 
most terrible hell.’ a ue ma See ane tenet AR 
Var Malakaus ki Patisahi 10 conan REIT, 
ika oamkar vahaguru ji enebnigescenoanaanceercnrel hilar vedion ere 
ki phate hai. sae er vecarARD RRARRTT 
One Universal Creator, pe > imap Se td 
Victory Belongs to the Sasi cabiaiiaetapaesblenrenimaniiatianceentiell 
Wondrous Guru. nae sae saedepuaedaiieaepeeatetahes 
SSugTn TENT HOLT AT RES COTO 
vara mdlakausa ki mp RRM > Der En TH DMR ALIS TOI 
patisahi 10. NMI Ri nm i 


The Ballad of Rag — if 
Malkauns of the Tenth sm ; 
Sovereign.*! 


mdlakausa dhuni lll an lids Ns a rere 


bimala banai. 


The sound of Malkauns RRR Cems 1 


is made sublime. (p. . 
68) FIGURE 2.2 A Photograph of a Folio 


Showing the Opening of the Var Sri 
alakha nama saca Bhagauti ji ki Patashahi 10 from the 
ce ‘Takht Patna Sahib’ AD 1698 DG 
By the indescribable Manuscript 
name of the true 
Creator. Source: Giani Hardeep Singh. 


jaba dono hada eka 
rakhai. 
When both are harmonized into one. 


nanaka iha bidhi sace kau bani ai. 
Says Nanak, in this way the true One can be known. 


nanaka jo prabhu bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever [happens] is the Lord’s will. 


hari ji harimamdari avahige.1. 
Hari will come to Harimandir. 1.42 


jaba nila ghora nila jora. 
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When [he comes] with a blue horse with blue robes [bana].*° 


pakari khamda kupharu hai tora. 
Holding tight to a double-edged sword to annihilate the false.*4 


jaba dula dula ghora ani phahardia. 
When [he comes] to assist, on the horse dula-dula and does reining 
spins.*° 


taba jia juna amga lapataia. 
Then all creatures’ and life forms’ limbs will hang [after being slain]. 


jaba sikha pau hoi jai. 
When the horse rears upright. 


caurasi lakha jia bhrami bhrami bilaldi. 
The eighty-four million life forms will wander and wander weeping in 
bodies. 


nanaka uha nama dhidi. 
Says Nanak in that place meditate on the Name. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever [happens] is the Lord’s will. 


hari ji harimamdara avahige.2. 
Hari will come to Harimandir.2. 


jaba nihakalamka nirupa samana. 


When Nihkalank without any form merges.*® 


jaba eka raha eka disatana. 
The One will remain then One will be seen. (p.69) 


apani joti apahi rale. 
He will merge in His own light. 


taba mata pita samgi nahike. 
There mother and father are of no aid.*” 


nanaka uham nama bhajile. 
Says Nanak in that place meditate on the Name. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever [happens] is the Lord’s will. 


hari ji harimamdara avahige.3. 
God will come to Harimandir.3. 


jaba kama teja jane nahi amdha. 
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When lust is so intense, it has blinded all. 


lobhu teja suada ka bamdha. 
When greed is so intense, it has enslaved all. 


ham teja bhupa bikha khadha. 
When ego is so intense, the King eats this poison. 


bhukhana teja bhupa bilabamdha.*® 
That hunger blinds and binds the King sublimely. 


nimdra teja asaraka jamda.*9 
When gossip is so intense that creates doubt about scripture. 


moha teja kala ka phamdha. 
When attachment is so intense, it is like a noose of death. 


agama agocara prabha niramkar.°° 
The deep formless Lord who does not take birth. 


nanaka jisa bhavai tisa le udhar. 
Says Nanak who reaches Him is saved by Him. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever [happens] is the Lord’s will. 


hari ji harimamdara avahige.4. 
God will come to Harimandir.4. 


jaba agana teja age dukhu pae. 
When the fire will be so intense, it will cause pain. 


jibhia teja suadi lapatae. 
When the tongues are so hungry for tastes, they hang out. (p.70) 


jaba jala teja ka amtu na pavai. 
When the waters will run with no end. 


nanaka uha hari hari namu dhidvai. 
Says Nanak at that time repeat Hari’s name. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever is the Lord’s will. 


hari ji hari mamdara avahige.5. 
Hari will come to Harimandir.5. 


re mana mura mata nahi kara. 
Oh foolish mind do not philosophize. 


kaha bhaio ajahu naha dar. 
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That even now you are not afraid. 


maru khamda hoi dudhara. 
The killer double-edged sword that is sharp on both sides.°! 


eka doi tina kari darai. 
From one is made two, into three and thrown. 


taba iha mura kaha jikar. 
What will this fool do then. 


nanaka samta samgi japi hari hari. 
Says Nanak in the company of Saints remember God. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever [happens] is the Lord’s will. 


hari ji hari mamdara avahige.6. 
Hari will come to Harimandir.6. 


ikai to kala ko Khela khilavai. 
From One came the play of time. 


ikai to narada damka bajavai. 
From One came Narada beating his drum. 


ikai to sisa kati bulavai.°” 


From One came the order to take head. 


ikai to jamahi kau kati dikhavai. 
From One came the order of birth, and the other to be killed. 


taba gobimda simgha kahavai.>* 


Then says Gobind Singh. (p.71) 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever [happens] is the Lord’s will. 


hari ji hari mamdara avahige.7. 
Hari will come to Harimandir.7. 


ikai to bira baitala bulavai. 
From One the warriors and spirits speak. 


ikai to bikrama raja calavai. 
From One came the Kingdom of Vikram. 


ikai to dharati haki dikhavai.°* 
From One the Earth shows its truth (dharam). 


ikai to rumda mumda lai gali pavai. 
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From One the demons Runda and Munda strangulate. 


hak ikai to phari mumda dikhavai. 
From One they capture and shave the heads. 


taba gobimda simgha kahavai. 
Then says Gobind Singh. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever [happens] is the Lord’s will. 


hari ji hari mamdara avahige.8. 
God will come to Harimandir.8. 


anamta kanra kisand japate.°° 
Unlimited angels, Krishnas meditate. 


anamta vasadeva anugraha karate. 
Unlimited Vishnus show mercy. 


anamta parasarama ahama maha jalate. 
Unlimited Parasrams burn in ego. 


anamta hari jt hari hari bidha kahate. 
Unlimited people meditate on Hari and speak of his ways. 


anamta rama autari rahate. 
Unlimited Rams take avatar. 


dekhana kau prabha eka murari. 
See that they are all the One Lord Murari. 


nanaka jisa bhavai ta lai udhari. 
Says Nanak who reaches Him is saved by Him. (p.72) 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever is the Lord’s will. 


hari ji hari mamdara avahige.9. 
God will come to Harimandir.9. 


mere bamde kau dukha na biapadi. 
My slave will not suffer any pain. 


mere bamde kau kdlu na samtape. 
My slave will not suffer death. 


mere bamde kau bighanu na lage. 
My slave will not suffer misfortune. 


nanaka mera bamda daha disa jape. 
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Says Nanak my slave will have the fortune to see all the worlds. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever is the Lord’s will. 


hari ji hari mamdara avahige.10. 
Hari will come to Harimandir.10. 


re mana agama agama hai age. 
Oh mind the Unfathomable is ahead. 


apani mdia api tiage. 
He detaches Himself from His own illusion. 


amdha dekhia gahi bhage. 
The blind see it and get lost. 


nanaka sisa guru ke age. 
Says Nanak my head is offered to the Guru.°® 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever is the Lord’s will. 


hari ji hari mamdara avahige.11.1. 


Hari will come to the Harimandir.11.1.°” 


The composition again starts off with the ascription to Guru Gobind Singh as the 
author of the composition. It is written in the Rag Malkauns from where it 
receives its title, “The Ballad of Rag Malkauns from the Tenth Sovereign’. The 
composition is in reference to a future avatar coming down to the world ona 
horse wearing the bana (dress) of the Guru.°® It is a narration of apocalyptic 
events when the world has been consumed by the darkness of (p.73) Kaliyug. It 
indicates that God will come to the Harimandir, which could be a reference to 
the famous temple or, on a personal level, that God will come to those who have 
Hari in their heart. Again references are made to Gobind Singh within the text, 
who paraphrases the thoughts of Guru Nanak. This composition appears in the 
‘Takht Patna Sahib’ AD 1698 recension, ‘Sangrur’ recension, ‘Bhai Daya Singh’ 
Aurangabad recension, and the ‘Baba Atal’ recension, which was examined by 
the corrective committee of AD 1897 (see Figure 2.3). A striking verse that could 
be seen to be the thoughts of the Tenth Guru at the first Khalsa initiation is: 
‘From One came the order to take a head.’ 


Sri Bhagauti Asatotra 
ika oamkar sri vahiguru ji ki phatiha hai. 
One Universal Creator, Victory Belongs to the Holy Wondrous Guru. 


sri bhagauti ji sahai 
The Holy Bhagauti Protects. 


asatotra sri bhagauti ji ka patisahi 10. 
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Panegyrics of the Holy Bhagauti by the Tenth Sovereign. 


bhuyamga prayata chamda 
In the metre of the swift moving Cobra. 


namo sri bhagauti badhaili sarohi. 
Obeisances to the Holy Sword, that cuts the Sarohi.°? 


namo eka te davai subhata hatha sohi. 
Obeisances to the One who makes two, in the hands of a brave 
warrior. 


namo loha putri achoham rahamti. 


Obeisances to the Steel, that is the form of large enemies.°° 


namo jibha javala mukhi jiu bolamti. 
Salutations to the fiery-tongued volcano that explodes. 


maham mana ki bhana gamga taramgi. 
The supremely respected waves of the Ganges. 


bhire samuhe mokha dati abhamgi. 
The Eternal One that grants liberation. 


namo tega taravara sri khaga khamda. 
Salutations Tegh, Sword, the Holy double-edged Sword, and Broad 
Sword. (p.74) 

(p.75) 


: FIGURE 2.3 A Photograph of the 
Opening Folio of Var Malakaus ki Patisahi 
10 from the ‘Takht Patna Sahib’ AD 1698 
DG Manuscript 


Source: Giani Hardeep Singh. 
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maham rudra rupa birupa pracamda. 
The greatly furious form, the formless blazing light. 


maham teja khamda dukhamda dodhara. 
The great sharp-edged khanda, the double-edged Sword. 


maham satra bana ko maham bhima ara. 
The great killer of enemies, the great dreadful teeth for adversaries. 


maham kdla ki kala ka kala kradham.®! 
The great Death of death, the fury of death. 


maham bigrahi bridha da sidha udham. 
The great giver of perfection to the battlefield. 


maham patani tum palai kala kari. 
The great ripper, You are death in action. 


maham asatra tum hi tum hi stradhari. 
The great missile are You, You are donned in weapons. 


maham kala ki lata bikrala bhimam. 
You are the great death that dreadfully slices the enemy. 


bahi tacha mucham karai satra kimam. 
With your arms, You slice into pieces and kill enemies. 


maham teja ki tejata teja vamti. 
Great sharper than sharp, the sharpest One. 


praja khamdani damdani satra hamti. 
The creative and destroying double-edged sword of the world, killer 
of enemies. 


maham bira bidiya maham bhima rupam 
The great teacher of the science of war, the great form of dread. 


maham bhira mai dhira dati anupam. 
The great beautiful giver of patience in the crowded battle. (p.76) 


tuhi saipha pata 
maham kala 
kati. FIGURE 2.5 The Patas—Indian Gauntlet 


You are the saif, Source: Kamalroop Singh. 
the patas, the 


Great Death— 
kati.©* 


anugu apanai ko abhaidana dati. 
To Your followers, You are the giver of the gift of fearlessness. 


jabai miyana te bira to ko sarkai. 
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When the warriors in the battle are martyred. 


paralai kala ke simdha bake karkai. 
They go to the great perfect heaven [of the Lord] with jubilation. 


dhasai kheta mai hatha lai tuhi sure. 
When the brave warriors clash in the field and are [martyred] by 
Your hand. 


bhire samuhe sidha savamta pure. 
Before those [shahids] are the heavenly perfect realms. 


karai hatha daphai kadha kai miyana maim te. 
With their two hands they fight in the battle. 


phatahi pai hai bira maidana maim te. 
They win their victories because of You. 


kataka shatra ke agra hoi phata bahdi. 
They wipe out all of the enemies. 


barai deva kamniya teu kamta cahdi. 
With Your favour virgin Mother, it is Your wish. 


maham samara maim jo karai hatha jete. 
Whosoever You bless with Your hand. 


suraga basa maim bhogavai barakha tete. 
They get all the pleasures of the heavens and happiness. 


samara samuhe sisa to pahi cadhavai. 
With Your power they slice the heads of their enemies. 


maham bhupa havai autarai rdja pavai. 
They win the Kingdoms and heavenly worlds. 


maham bhava so jo kare tora pujam. 
Those who with great love worship You. 


samara jita kai sura havai hai adujam. 
Are the great victorious warriors with no comparison. (p.77) 


tujai puja hai bira banaita chatri. 
You are worshipped by infinite warriors. 


maham kharaga dhari maham teja atri. 
[You] the carrier of the great Kharag, the great radiant Warrior. 


parai prita so pramta asatotra yam ko. 
Whoever reads this panegyric of Yours early in the morning. 


kare rudra kali namasakara tam ko. 
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Even Rudra and Kali will bow to them. 


rudra mamjani bimjani hai agauti. 
The cleanser of falsehood, lightening Sword. 


sada jai sada jai sada jai bhagautti. 
Forever hail, forever hail, forever hail, the Sword. 


sada dahane dasa dasa ko dana dijai. 
To Your slave of slaves give this blessing. 


guru shaha gobimda ki rakha kijai. 
Protect the Guru-King Gobind as you wish.®* 


This composition also bears the ascription Sri Mukhvak Patashahi Dasavin 
denoting that the verses are from the mouth of the Tenth Guru. It is intended for 
battle which is consistent with the vir ras (warrior essence) theme of the DG. 
This composition appears in the “Takht Patna Sahib’ AD 1698 recension and the 
‘Bhai Daya Singh’ Aurangabad recension. It also appears in an early AG and DG 
anthology from AD 1736.% The scribe (Megh Singh) must have had great 
knowledge of both Granths, as he selectively uses gurbani from both in his 
manuscript.©° The formalization of a daily liturgy from both scriptures at a much 
earlier period should not be discounted, especially as we see anthologies from 
the AG and the DG appearing more frequently. In addition, the rahitname also 
give credence to this argument. 


In historical sources the Bhagauti Asatotra appears frequently, including in the 
Sikhan di Bhagatmala, which is an early eighteenth-century text ascribed to Bhai 
Mani Singh. In one sakhi, Bhai Mani Singh is asked the purpose of the 
compositions of the DG in relation to the AG. He states, 


The martial scripture [DG] was written so the ones who grasp the scripture 
of devotion [AG] can also engage in war. They are to read (p.78) the 
martial Istotar [Asatotra] of the Devi [Chandi] and they will be thus be 
aided in the wielding of their weapons.®® 

The Asatotra makes mention of numerous weapons in the same style and manner 
as Shastra Nam Mala. The double-edged sword is given centre stage as ‘the 
great killer of enemies, the great dread of adversaries’. The term ‘sword’ or 
‘bhagauti’ is given praises and a boon is requested to protect King Gobind. This 
composition has become famous by kirtani (singers of kirtan) reciting the lines 
‘sada jai sada jai sada jai Bhagauti’ (Forever hail, forever hail, forever hail, the 
Sword).°” This composition is also referenced by Giani Gian Singh in his Sri 
Guru Panth Prakash where he readily quotes from the Bhagauti Asatotra as well 
as other apocryphal compositions. According to Sikh tradition, this verse was 
said before Bhai Daya Singh offered up his head to the Guru. 
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Chhand Chhakka Sri Bhagauti ju ka (Ugradanti) 
ika oamkara sri vahiguru ji ki phataha. 
One Universal Creator, Victory Belongs to the Holy Wondrous Guru. 


sri bhagauti ji sahdi. 
The Holy Bhagauti Protects. 


sri mukhavaka patashahi 10. 
The Holy Oration of Verse by the Tenth Sovereign. 


bhagauti ji ka chamda chakka pahila. 
The First Bhagauti Stanza of Six.®® 


namo ugradamti anamti svaiyd. 
Obeisances to the One with sharp teeth, limitless and unrestrained.°? 


namo joga jogesavari joga maiya.1. 


Obeisances to the Queen of all Yogas, the Mother of Yoga.1.”° 


namo kehari bahani satru hamti. 
Obeisances to the rider of the lion and killer of enemies. 


namo sarada brahama vidia parhamti.2. 
Obeisances to the Mother Sarada who teaches about the Creator.2. 


namo ridha da sidhi da budhi daini. 
Obeisances to the one who bestows magical powers and wisdom. (p. 
79) 


namo kala ke kala kau kala chaini.3. 
Obeisances to the death of deaths, the one who has triumphed over 
death.3.7! 


namo kala ajala hai hera tero. 
Obeisances to the one who cannot be caught in the web of death. 


namo tina hu loka kino ahero.4. 
Obeisances to the one whose are the three worlds.4.72 


namo joti javala tumai beda gavaim. 
Obeisances to the glowing flame that the Vedas sing praises of. 


sur asura rikhisavara nahim bheda pavaim.5. 
The demi-gods, demons, sages cannot fathom you.5. 


tumhi joga jogatana tuhi kharaga dhare. 
You are the essence of yoga, you are the bearer of the double-edged 
sword.’ 


tuhi jai karamti asura gahi pachare.6. 
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You are victorious, having slayed the demons.6. 


tuhi jogani khapara bharani adokham. 
You are the faultless female ascetic holding the entire expanse of 
stars in an alms bowl. 


rakata bija ke prana ko pakara sokham.7. 
You intelligently took the life of Rakat Bij.7.”4 


tuhi jala thale parabate giri nivasi. 
You reside in the oceans, rivers, earth, hills, and mountains. 


tuhi sabha ghatana nirdlama prakasi.8. 
You are all existence, the detached Divine radiance.8. 


tuhi dusata dahina tuhi saraba pall. 
You destroy the evil and take Motherly care of all. 


tuhi bricha puhipa tuhi apa malzi.9. 
You are the plants and flowers and the Gardener.9. 


tuhi visava bharani tuhi jaga prakasi. 
You are the expanse of stars in the universe and Your radiance lights 
the world. 


tuhi alakha barani tuhi bhu akasi.10. 
You are the Infinite Invisible power, You are the earth and the sky.10. 
(p.80) 


namo jalapa devi durage bhavani. 
Obeisances to the giver of speech, enlightened, destroyer of 
suffering, material existence. 


tihu loka navakhamda maim tuma pradhani.11. 


You are the Master in the three worlds and the nine realms.11.7° 


atala chatra dharani tuhi adi devam. 
The bearer of the Eternal canopy You are the Primal Deity. 


sakala munajana tohi nisa dina sarevam.12. 
All hermits and men pray to You day and night.12. 


tuhi kala akala ki joti chajai. 
You are the splendid light that is Timeless and in time. 


sada jai sada jai sada jai birajai.13. 
Always Your victory, always Your victory, always Your victory and 
reign.13. 


yahi dasa mamgai kripa simdhu kai. 
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This slave begs for Your compassion, which is limitless like an ocean. 


samvaya brahama ki bhagata sarabatra dijai.14. 
Bestow on all the devotion to Braham.14. 


tuhi jagati joti javala sarupam. 
You are the awakened Light the embodiment of the flame. 


tuhi jaga sakala mahi ramamti anupam.15. 
You are immanent in the whole world and none can eulogize You.15. 


maham mura haum dasana tihara. 
I am a great fool and slave of Your slaves. 


pakara bamha bhaujala karahu bega para.16. 
Hold my arm and take me across the ocean with Your power.16. 


phatahi damka bdjai kripa yau karijai. 
May the drum of victory resound, bestow that grace. 


yahi barata dasa ki nita sunyai.17. 
Daily hear this plea of Your slave.17. 


karahu hukama apana sabhai dusata ghaum. 
Give Your command to destroy all the enemies. 


turaka himda ka sakala jhagara mitaum.18. 
To completely terminate the feud between the Hindu and Turak.18. 
(p.81) 


agama surabire uthahi simgha jodha. 
Mountain-like brave warriors will rise, the valiant Singhs for battle.”® 


pakara turaka gana kau karai vai nirodha.19. 
They will pounce on the hordes of Turaks and and make them 
defenceless.19. 


sakala jagata mo khdlasa pamtha gdjai. 
Throughout the entire world the Khalsa Panth will thunder. 


jagai dharama himduka turakana dumda bhqjai.20. 


Dharam will enliven India; the Turaks will flee in commotion.20.7” 


japaum japa ekai hare hari akalam. 
Every one will repeat Hare-Hari Akal. 


havai taba duniam sabha chinaka maim nihdlam.21. 
Then the entire world will immediately be blissful.21. 


sunahu tuma bhavani hamana ki pukare. 
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Beauteous Mother please listen to my plea. 


karahu dasa para mihara aparam apare.22. 
Bestow great blessings upon Your slave.22. 


dohara. 
Couplet. 


davara tumare thadha haum ika bara dijai mohi. 
I stand at Your door, give me one boon. 


pamtha calai taba jagata mai dusata khapavahu tohi.1. 
The Panth prevails in the world, may you destroy the evil forces.1. 


bhagavati chamda duja.2. 
The Second Bhagavati Stanza. 


namo kalaka kala rupi kripani. 
Obeisances to the Death of deaths, the embodiment of the Sword. 


namo sumbha nisumbha nasani bhavani.23. 
Obeisances to the Beauteous Mother, the destroyer of Sumbh and 
Nishumbh.23. 


namo camda ara mumda samghara kart. 
Obeisances to the slayer of Chand and Mund. 


namo rakata bijana ke prana har1.24. 
Obeisances to the one who took the life of Rakat Bij.24. (p.82) 


namo veda vidiya namo jagaya rupa. 
Obeisances to the giver of knowledge of the Veda, and Obeisances to 
the form of the holy fire.’® 


namo amjani purani bhupa bhupa.25. 
Obeisances to the one with completely enthralling eyes, who is the 
King of Kings.25.79 


namo jai anamti bhadrakali abaham. 
Obeisances to the boundless possessor of power, destroyer, with 
infinite arms. 


namo bhagavati tejavamti adhaham.26. 
Obeisances to Bhagavati, possessor of great splendour subjugated by 
none.26. 


namo sakati rupana agammana adola. 
Obeisances to the embodiment of power, unborn, and unyielding.®° 


namo kharaga dharana achedana atold.27. 
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Obeisances to the Invincible bearer of the sword, undivided and 
immeasurable.27. 


namo garaba gamjana siri joga maya. 
Obeisances to the obliterator of ego, the holy creator of illusion. 


sabhai thaka rahe marama kinahum na paya.28. 
All gave up as nobody can understand or attain You.28. 


tuhi jala agani pavana tum hura nura. 
You are water, fire, and air and the Angels and nymphs.®! 


tuhi joti udagana tuhi camda sura.29. 
You are the light of stars, moon, and the sun.29. 


tuhi khecara bhucara jodha bire. 
You are the brave warriors on the earth and in space. 


tuhi rachani srisati rupana gahire.30. 
You are the protector, the adorned form of creation.30. 


tuhi jagata janani anamti akalam. 
You are the Mother of all living beings and are endless and eternal. 


tuhi amna daini sabhana ko samalam.31. 
You provide nourishment and nuture all.31. 


tuhi khamda brahamamda bhumam sarupi. 
You are the form of the dimensions, universe and earth. (p.83) 


tuhi bisana siva brahama imdara anupi.32. 
You are the unsurpassed splendour of Vishnu, Shiva, Brahma, and 
Indra.32. 


tuhi sitala totala baka bani. 
You are the cooling and warming speech.® 


namo camdaka mamgala sri bhavani.33. 
Obeisances to Chandak4, the blissful Holy Bhavani.33.°° 


nahim tuma bina koi rachaka hamara. 
There is no one else but You who can protect me. 


tuhi adi kuara devi apara.34. 
You are the primal chaste infinite Goddess.34. 


tuhi devaki krisana mata kahayam. 
You were known as mother Devaki, the mother of Krishna. 


tuhi naina devi alakha jaga sahayam.35. 
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You are the beautiful-eyed Goddess, the invisible protector of the 
universe.35. 


tuhi thambha sium nikasa narasimgha hoi. 
You transformed into Narsingh and manifested from the pillar.®4 


udara haranakhasa ka nakhahu kara paroi.36. 
With Your nails You tore open the belly of Harnaksh.36. 


tuhi kacha hui daita madhukita jare. 

You manifested as Kachh the turtle, and destroyed Madhu and Kitabh 
demons.®° 

tuhi hoi bairaha hiranachaya mare.37. 

You manifested as Bairah the boar and killed Hirankashyapa.37. 


tuhi hui bavana maham chala dikhayo. 
You manifested as Bavan the dwarf and performed a great deception. 


pakara raje bala ko patalai pathayo.38. 
Seizing and banishing Raja Bal to the nether world.38. 


tuhi hoi parasarama jaga mahi prakast. 
You were Parasram who manifested in this world. 


sakala chatriana kau karai chai binasi.39. 
Who destroyed, obliterated all the Kshatriyas.39.°° (p.84) 


tuhi phira bhi ramacamadra apara. 
You were then manifest as the great Ram. 


pakara lamka sau daita ravana pachara.40. 
Seizing Sri Lanka he destroyed the demon Ravana.40. 


tuhim mukati daini sada subha karamti. 
You are the bestower of liberation and are always doing good. 


tuhi sura balabira dusatana dahamti.41. 
You are a brave warrior with great strength, annihilating the 
demons.41. 


tuhi radhaka rukamani tum kushila. 
You are Radhika, Rukamani and you are Kaushalya.®” 


tuhi amjani renaka tum ahlia.42. 


You are Anjani, Renuka and you are Ahalya.42.88 


tuhi bharana pokhana sabhana para kripalt. 
You are the compassionate Mother who nourishes and protects all. 


karahu mohi mukata katahu bharama jali.43. 
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Grant me salvation, cut this net of illusion.43. 


namo dukha haramti anamdata sarupa. 
Obeisances to the reliever of suffering, the embodiment of bliss. 


apana dasa para mihara kijai anupa.44. 
Unsurpassed One, bestow Your grace on Your slave.44. 


dohara.®9 


Couplet. 


dasa jana kara apana kirapa kijai mohi. 
Make this being Your slave, bestow Your grace on me. 


ihai benati dasa ki sunahu bhavani tohi.2. 
This is the plea of Your slave, hear me Beauteous Mother.2. 


bhagavati chamda tya.3. 
The Third Bhagavati Stanza.3. 


tuhi kalapa brichana tuhi kamadhena. 


You are Kalpavriksha, You are Kamadhenu.?° 


tuhi asata sidhana tuhi nura naina.45. 
You are the eight miraculous powers, You are the brilliant eyes.45. 
(p.85) 


tuhi suraga patala baikumtha dharani. 
You are the support of the earth, heavens, underworld, and paradise. 


tuhi papa khamdana udara jagata bharani.46. 
You are the destroyer of sin, the world, and constellations are inside 
You.46. 


tuhi brahamani beda pathana savitr1. 
You are the creative Mother who gave birth to the verses of the 
Vedas. 


tuhi dharamani karana karana pavitr1.47. 
You are the Mother of dharam whose intent and action are pure.47. 


tuhi goraja parabati joga dharanam. 
You are Parvati in meditative union in the Jungle.?! 


tuhi lachami alakha rupi avaranam.48. 


You are Lakshami whose invisible form is ineffable.48.92 


tuhi sabha jagata kau upavai chapavai. 
You give birth to the universe and remain hidden in it. 


tuhi bahura ape chinika mau khapavai.49. 
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Then in an instant, You destroy all.49. 


tuhi bhagata karatara ki sakati rani. 
You are the devotion and powerful consort of the Creator. 


tuhi hari simari kara bhi joga dhayani.50. 
You are the remembrance of Hari, and the absorption of yoga.50. 


agamakhela tumara kaha ko bakhanadi. 
Who can explain Your unfathomable play. 


tuhi bheda apana apanu apa janai.51. 
You only know Your own mystery.51. 


sagala dhumda thake lakhiyo kicha na bheda. 
All have searched to find you and given up, but no one can explain 
Your mystery. 


tuhi isari dukha binasana acheda.52. 
You are the Mother Creator who destroys eternal suffering.52. 


karahu mehara apuni carana dhuri pavaum. 
Bless me that I might receive the dust of Your feet. 


tumana duara para sisa apana ghasavaum.53. 
At Your door, I bow my head and pay homage.53.9° (p.86) 


yahi dana mamgau karahu jai hamari. 
I beseech You for this charity, make me victorious. 


sabhai dusata daita khapai china majhari.54. 
May all enemies and demons be destroyed within a moment.54. 


tuhi dakani sakani surabire. 


You are the wakani, sdkani, and the brave warriors.?4 


tuhi rupa naraini hari sarire.55. 
You are the embodiment and dwelling place of all beings, You are the 
body of Hari.55. 


tuhi alakha duraga jagata karanahari. 
You are invisible, unreachable, the cause of the world. 


sakala choda kara ota pakari tihari.56. 
I have left all and hold onto Your protection.56. 


tuhi macha hoi simdhu bhitara khilamti. 
You manifested as Matsya and played in the ocean. 


tuhi daimta samkhadsure kau dalamti.57. 
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You destroyed the demon Sankhasur.57.9° 


tuhi krisana hoi kamsa kesi khapayo. 
You were born as Krishna and killed Kans and Keshi.?° 


tumana mala camdura gahi kara udayo.58. 
You got the wrestler Chandir into a hold and killed him.58.°” 


jagana natha hui daita gayasura bidare. 
You were Jagan Nath and killed Gayasur demon. 


tuhi nihakalamki bhi kharaga dhare.59. 
You are Nihakalank bearing the double-edged sword.59. 


tuhi daimta kilakasure kau samgharani. 
You annihilated the demon Kilkasur. 


tuhi sabha jugana bica avatara dharani.60. 
You are manifest as an avatar in every age.60. 


jugo juga sakala khela tuma hi racayo. 
In all ages after ages you have created this play. 


tumana khela ka bheda kinahum na payo.61. 
No one has fathomed the secret of Your play.61. (p.87) 
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tuhi ashata 
durage bhavani 
akalam. 

You are the 
Eternal eight- 
armed Durga 
Bhavani. 


tuhi sakala 
brahamamda 
upara daydlam. 
62. 

Your 
benevolence is 
over all creation. 
62. 


tumana kudarati 
khela kino 
apara. 

You enact as 
nature and 
perform 
wondrous 
marvels. 


tumana teja sau 
koti ravi sasi 
ujara.63. 

It is with Your 
eminence that 
millions of suns 
and moons yield 
radiance.63. 


tuhi nija vajirana 
prabhu dara 
suhamti. 
You are the 
Almighty Lord’s 
personal 
minister and 
adorn His abode. FIGURE 2.6 Ashtbuja Dhuja—Eight- 
(p.88) pronged Spearhead?8 

Source: Kamalroop Singh. 


tuhi nisa dina 
japa hari hari 
japamti.64. 
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You meditate day and night on the Lord.64. 


niramjana purakha shaha shahana apare. 
You are the pure being, King of Kings and are immeasurable. 


tuhi sakati haiva nikatavarati murare.65. 
You are the might of Krishna with which he destroyed the Mura 
demon.65. 


sunahu dasa ki benati hari bhavani. 
Please heed my request O Hari Bhavani. 


daia dhara muhi laja rakhahu nidani.66. 
With Your benevolence, save my honour till the end.66. 


dohara. 
Couplet. 


dano mare rohile deva bacae tohi. 
You have killed the angry demons and saved the demi-gods. 


simgha tumaro rana gaje haka na jhalasa koi.3. 
Nobody could endure the roar of Your lion in the battlefield.3. 


bhagavati chamda cautha.4. 
The Fourth Bhagavati Stanza.4. 


tuhi jota javala mukhi hoi dikhani. 
You reveal Yourself as the flame of the Volcano. 


parabata phora latam agana jaga magani.67. 
Shattering the mountains with flames of fire, the Universal form of 
sacrificial fire.67. 


tuhi harana bharani tuhi apa mae. 
You fill the expanse, You, Yourself are the Mother of all. 


tuhi saraba thaurana rahi apa chae.68. 
You reside as the shade in all places.68. 


tuhi utabhuja setaja sukha nidhani. 
You are the earth and sweat, the treasure of happiness. 


tuhi amdaja jeraja catara bani.69. 
You are the egg and womb, the four types of life.69.99 


tuhi tira taravara kati kaqari. 
You are the arrow, sword, knife, and dagger. (p.89) 


tuhi samkha padamana gada cakradhari.70. 
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You are the bearer of the conch, lotus, mace, and the quoit. 70. 


tuhi topa bamduka gola calamti. 
You fire the shot from the cannon and gun. 


tuhi kota garha kau dhamaka siu udamti.71. 
You destroy castles and large fortresses with loud explosions.71. 


tuhi bada ajitana sagala dokha harani. 
You are greatly invincible and the obliterater of all misery. 


tuhi hari adolana agama khela karani.72. 
You are the unwavering Hari, the activator of the profound play.72. 


tuhi ati balisatana catura bhuja bhavani. 
You are the four-armed Bhavani with very immense power. 


tumana saraba dusata kie mara phani.73. 
You are the killer and annihilator of all the enemies.73. 


tuhi gupati paragata sabhana mo khilamti. 
You are the invisible and the visible force animating in all. 


tuhi sumbha mahikhasurai kau dalamti.74. 
You reduce to nothing Sumbh and Mahisasur demons.74.!9° 


tuhi jagata mamdana daiavamta bhari. 
You are the most gracious embellisher of the Universe. 


sakala sida muni jana le taim ubar1.75. 
You are the liberator of all perfected beings and silent sages.75. 


lakhai nahi kou ajaba khela tera. 
Nobody can grasp Your play that is beyond comprehension. 


tuhi dharana dhara kai karahi phira nibera.76. 
You create the earth and then again You finish it.76. 


tuhi bijala hoi gagana carha jhilamilant. 
You are the lightning, which rises, flashing in the sky. 


tumana carana para surata hamari lagani.77. 
My awareness is joined to Your lotus feet.77. 


tuhi alakha karatarani siva sarupa. 
You are the indescribable creative Mother, the liberated form. 


tuhi ghata ghate deva durage anupa.78. 
You are in each and every heart, the radiant Durga that cannot be 
expressed.78. (p.90) 


tuhi hai sabhana bica sabha te niralli. 
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You reside in all and are separate from all. 


tuhi sabha jagata ki karahi pratipali.79. 
You are the sustainer of the entire universe.79. 


tuhi khasa bhagatana hare hari japamtt. 
You are the special devotee repeating Hare-Hari. 


tuhi hara carana para apuna sira dharamti.80. 
You lower Your head at the feet of Hari.80. 


tuhi hari kripa siu agama rupa hot. 
With Hari’s grace You became the infinite form. 


sabhai paca mue para pavata na koi.81. 
All have expired but none could comprehend You.81. 


tuhi sura balavamtani guna gahire. 
You are the mighty warrioress with unparalleled genius. 


tumana davara ghura haim anahada naphire.82. 
At Your doorway trumpets sound the unstruck melody.82. 


niramjana sarupa tuhi adi rani. 
You are the immaculate form, the primal Queen. 


tuhi joga bidaya tuhi brahama bani.83. 
You are the yogic wisdom and You are the utterance of God.83. 


niramjana prabhu natha kadara murare. 
The immaculate Lord, Master, all powerful Murare. 


taham tu khari kudarati rupa dhare.84. 
Wherever you stand, You manifest as Mother nature.84. 


tuhi ambhake sakati durage bhavani. 
You are the life Mother, bestowing power, Durga Bhavani. 


tumana kudarati jota ghati ghati samani.85. 
Your Eternal light is prevalent in every particle in nature.85. 


dharana pavana akasa kudarati sarupa. 
You manifest as the earth, wind, sky, and embody the creation. 


tuhi kudarati alakha devi anupa.86. 
You are the indescribable, incomparable, Goddess of nature.86. 


nahi bhakha sakau mai mahima tuhari. 
I cannot possibly describe Your glory. (p.91) 


lakhaya nahi kinahum tumana amta pari.87. 
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No one has been able to comprehend Your end or limits.87. 


yahi dasa tumara carana dhuri pavai. 
This slave longs for the dust of Your feet. 


tumana davara thadha sada dhuni lagavai.88. 
I stand at Your door always engaged in singing.88. 


dohara. 
Couplet. 


mukha pasarai kalaka daita cabavai damta. 
With an opened mouth Kalika with her sharp teeth grinds the 
demons. 


pamtha calavai jagata mai judha karahi taba samti. 
The Panth will appear in this world that conducts war to bring peace. 
4. 


bhagavati chamda pamjavam.5. 
The Fifth Bhagavati Stanza. 


namo devisa kumbhari himgulaja. 
Obeisances to the the Queen of demi-gods, Kumbhari and Hingulaja. 


tuhi sabha jagata ke karahi sidha kqja.89. 
You perfectly complete the functions of all the universe.89. 


tuhi alakha javala kamachia pradhani. 
You are the indescribable Javala and chief Kamakhya.!°! 


tumana jasa sakala jagata kara hai bakhani.90. 
The entire universe sings Your glory, Mother.90. 


tuhi hari niramkara thakura japamti. 
You are the repetition of Hari, the Formless Master. 


tuhi rachasana kau pakara kara dahamti.91. 
You grab the demons and destroy them.91. 


hamana bairiana kau pakara ghata kijai. 
Get hold of my enemies and annihilate them. 


tabai dasa gobimda ka mana patijai.92. 
Then Your slave Gobind’s mind will be assured.92. 


tuhim asa purana jagata gura bhavani. 
You are the fulfiller of all wishes, the Universal Guru Bhavani. (p. 
92) 


chatra china mugalana karahu bega phani.93. 
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With force quickly destroy the royal canopies and symbols of Mughal 
sovereignty.93. 


sakala himda sium turaka dusata bidarahu. 
Drive all the Turaks and enemies from Hind. 


dharama ki dhuja kau jagata mai jhularahu.94. 
Fly the flag of dharam all over the world.94. 


duhum pamtha maim kapata vidaya calani. 
Both paths are propagating deceitful knowledge. 


bahura tisara pamtha kijai paradhani.95. 
Come and elevate a supreme third path [Khalsa].95. 


jo upajai marai tahi simarana na kijai. 
Do not meditate on the one who is subject to birth and death. 


atala purakha akala ka nama Iijai.96. 
Meditate on the name of the eternal Akal Purakh.96. 


mari gora devala masitam girayam. 
Demolish the graves, the shrines of the demi-Gods, and mosques. 


tuhi eka akala hari hari japamyam.97. 
So that only Your one eternal name Hari Hari is recited.97. 


mitahi beda sasatra atharahi purana. 
The Vedas, the Shastras and the eighteen Puranas have been 
forsaken. 


mitai bamga salavata sunamta kurana.98. 

The azan, salavat, sunnat (Islamic call to prayer, honorific praise of 
the Prophet Mohammed, and circumcision), and the Qur’an have 
been forsaken.98.!° 


sakala srishata ika barana hoi kara bhulani. 
All the people of the world have forgotten to praise the One. 


dharama nema ki jugata kinahum na jani.99. 
The lifestyle of dharam is no longer comprehended by humanity.99. 


kathina dumda varatai jagata mahi gubara. 
The thick mist [of ignorance] is causing darkness in the world. 


daya dhara kara mohi lijai ubara.100. 
Manifest Your kindness, and liberate me from this.100. 


tuhi kudarata sakati durage bhavani. 
You are the Creator’s power Durga Bhavani. (p.93) 


tuhi jagata mata sakala bidha nidhani.101. 
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You are Mother of the universe, the treasure of precepts.101. 


tuhi biasa gorakha agasatam kabire. 
You are Vyas, Gorakh Nath, the sage Agast and Kabir. 


tuhi rikha munisara tuhim gaumsa pire.102. 
You are the Rishi, silent sage, You are Ghaus pir [Highest Sufi saint]. 
102. 


niramjana purakha kau sada tum dhiavaim. 
You always meditate upon the unblemished Being. 


prabhu davara thadhi vajirana kahavaim.103. 
You stand as the minister at Prabhu’s doorway.103. 


nahim tuma binam koi dusara hajure. 
Other than You, none else is as close [to Akal Purakh]. 


tuhim alakhani hoi rahi jagata pure.104. 
You are indescribable and reside in the entire universe.104. 


apuna jana kara mohi lijai bacai. 
Make me Yours and save me. 


asura papiana mara devahu udai.105. 
Kill the demons and the wicked, uplift the righteous.105. 


sakala jagata kau sukha basavahu anamda. 
Bestow peace and bliss to the whole world. 


tuhi darada metana sri hari mukamda.106. 
You are the remover of suffering and the Holy Hari, bestower of 
liberation.106. 


yahi deha agia turakana gahi khapaum. 
Give me this command to destroy the Turaks. 


gau ghata ka dokha jaga sium mitaum.107. 
To eliminate the stain of the killing of the cow from the entire world. 
107. 


chatra takhata mugalana karahum mara dure. 
To destroy the canopies and thrones of the Mughal. 


ghurahi taba jagata mahi phataha dharama ture.108. 
The victorious call of dharam will again resound in the world.108. 


tumana dara khara dasa kara hai pukara. 
Standing at Your door, this slave implores to you. (p.94) 


turakana meta kijai jagata mahi ujara.109. 
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Destroy the Turaks and illuminate the world.109. 


tabahi gita mamgala phatahi ke sunaum. 
Only then can I sing the songs of victory. 


tumana kau simara dukha sagale mitaum.110. 
By Your remembrance I will eradicate all suffering.110. 


dohara. 
Couplet. 


kirapa kijai dasa para kumta nivaum cara. 
Have grace on Your slave, to enable [him to make] the four corners 
of the world pay obeisance [to Your feet]. 


nama tiharo jo japai bhe simdha bhava para. 
Whoever recites Your name crosses over the ocean of existence.5. 


bhagavati chamda chevam.6. 
The Sixth Bhagavati Stanza.6. 


namo kasata harani duraga sakati mae. 
Obeisances to the destroyer of difficulties, the powerful Mother 
Durga. 


sabhai dusata dano pakara tai khapae.111. 
You have seized all the evil demons and annihilated them.111. 


tumana bhavana trai loka mahi birdjai. 
Your realm is in all the three worlds where you dwell. 


taham nura tumara agama rupa chdjai.112. 
There Your eternal form is ever prevalent.112. 


tuhi dhaula gira kota kamgara basamti. 
You reside in the many Dhaula mountains, and Khangara hills. 


tuhi achala anada devana anamti.113. 
You are beyond deception, the endless eternal Divine.113. 


ratom nisa dina japa tumara bhavani. 
With focus repeating Your name day and night O Bhavani. 


tumana carana mom priti hamari lagani.114. 
My love is only directed to Your feet. 114. 


karahu hari bhavani jagata ki sambhare. 
Hari Bhavani you should sustain the world. (p.95) 


hamana dushata dokhi sabhana hohim chare.115. 
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All my enemies and the wicked should be reduced to ashes.115. 


sada sarabada carana tumare dhiaum. 
I should always, forever, contemplate Your feet. 


tumana mihara sium dusata sagale khapaum.116. 
With Your mercy all the wicked with be destroyed.116. 


yahi asa purana karahu tuma hamari. 
Fulfil this wish of mine, please do this for me. 


mitai kasata gauana chutai kheda bhari.117. 
Relieve the cows of suffering and all ailments.117. 


phataha satiguru ki jagata sium bulaum. 
The victory of the Satiguru, I will declare to the world. 


sabhana kau sabada vahi vahi driraum.118. 
To all, I shall impart Vahiguru Vahiguru.118. 


karahu khalasa pamtha tisara pravesa. 
The Khalsa will be designated as the third path.!%° 


jagahi simgha jodhe dharahi nila bhesa.119. 
The Singh warriors shall rise and wear the blue dress.119.!° 


sakala rachasana kau pakara vai khapavaim. 
They will capture and destroy all demons. 


sabhai jagata sium dhuni phataha ki bulavaim.120. 
The tune of victory will resound in the world.120. 


tuhi sarada beda gayana surasati. 
You are Sarada, Saraswati singing the Vedas. 


tuhi deva durage niramjana parasati.121. 
You are the Divine Durga who is in constant touch with the perfect 
One.121. 


yahi benati khasa hamari sunijai. 
Kindly listen to this important request of mine. 


asura mara kara racha gauana karijai.122. 


Annihilate the demons and protect the cow.122.!% 


tuhi sidha nava nidha kau bharanahari. 
You are the bestower of perfection, and the nine treasures. (p.96) 


tuhi amnadayana sakala jaga bhikhari.123. 
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You are the provider of nourishment, and all the universe is the 
beggar.123. 


tuhti rikhi basisate tuhi hai durabasa. 
You are the sage Vashishta and Durvasa. 


tuhi jamadagani samta gotama prakasa.124. 
You are the radiance of Jamadgin and Saint Gautama.124. 


tuhi kala ke asura samghara karani. 
You are the destroyer of the demon Kal. 


tuhi sevakana para sada mihara dharani.125. 
You bestow eternal grace on Your devotees.125. 


kaham lau bakhanau tumana gati apare. 
How can I describe Your transcendent nature? 


tuhi jalapa alakha rupana murare.126. 
You deliver us from entanglements, beyond comparison the form of 
Murare.126. 


tuhi hari hare hari hare hari bhavani. 
You are Hari Hare Hari Hare Hari Bhavani. 


niramjana purakha para bhi tum kurabani.127. 
You are also the sacrifice to the immaculate Being.127. 


yahi dehi bara mohi satigura dhiaum. 
Grant me the boon to meditate on the Satiguru. 


asura jita kara dharama naubata bajaum.128. 
Defeat the demons and play the victory drum of dharam.128. 


mitahi sabha jaga sium turakana dumda sora. 
The dominance of the Turaks will be wiped out from the world. 


bacahi samta sevaka khapahi dusata cora.129. 
The Saints and humble servants shall be saved, the evil thieves will 
perish.129. 


sabhai srisata paraja sukhi hui birajai. 
The population of the world will live in happiness. 


miqai dukha samtdpa anamda gqjai.130. 
All the suffering and fever shall end and ecstasy will abound.130. (p. 
97) 


na chadaum kahum dusata asurana nisani. 
I intend not to leave any impression of the evil demons. 


calai sabha jagata mahi dharama ki kahani.131. 
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The world will operate to the theme of dharam.131. 


chatra dhariana kau karahu bega nasa. 
I will soon destroy those that bear the canopy [Mughals]. 


apana dasa ka dekhiahu aba tamasa.132. 
Now witness this spectacle of Your slave.132. 


dohara. 
Couplet. 


taba kharaga tamasa dekhiai hara durage abinasa. 
Now behold the wonder of the sword, Divine Eternal Durga. 


pakara tega dusamana hatum karahum dharama prakasa.133. 
By wielding the sword and destroying the enemy I shall radiate the 
light of dharam.133. 


hara bhagata bhagauti tisai ki jo ranadhira dharei. 
Har Bhagat Bhagauti assists the one who remains composed on the 
battlefield. 


tiha amga samga tuma laga rahujo pache paga na dharei.134. 
You are beside the [Singh] who never retreats from the battlefield. 
asa t00 


chaupai.!°7 


Quartet. 


khaqa chamda bhagavati maham punite. 
These six chhands of Bhagavati are very auspicious. 


tisa pathavata upajata paratite. 
The recitation of which generates firm belief. 


ium nisabasara durage guna gayam. 
By daily singing these praises of Durga. 


tahi sahaje atala amara pada payam.135. 
Then equipoise and the state of eternal salvation is achieved.135. 


yahi khasataka chamda sampurana bhayo. 
The six Bhagavati chhands are now concluded. (p.98) 


tisa ucarata sagala bharama gayo. 
From this recitation it has expelled all doubt. 


hari alakha isari bhi kripalam. 
The indescribable Hari, the Divine Mother has conferred Her grace. 


tina dasa apana kio nihalam.136. 
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Only then was Her slave exalted.136. 


dukha roga soga bhai mite kalesa. 
Eradicating suffering, illness, sorrow, fear, and affliction. 


bahu sukha upajai anada pravesa. 
With abundant happiness and immersed in blissfulness. 


ita bidhi durage kirapa dhari. 
In this way Durga has manifested Her grace. 


tiha apana dasa kau lia ubari.137. 
Her slave has been taken into Her protection.137. 


iti srt gobimda simgha viracite sri bhagavati chamda khasatamam 
samapatamma sata subhama sata.6. 

Here the holy Gobind Singh has spoken the holy six verses of 
Bhagavati, concluding auspiciously, the truth all truth.6. 


The Ugradantt is a reference to the Holy Sword and feminine Divine who is ‘the 
One with the fierce teeth’, and appears in one of the earliest recensions of the 
DG, namely “Takht Patna Sahib AD 1698’ recension. The title Devi ji ki Ustati is 
also used for this composition. It is highly significant that an early composition 
from the time period of the Guru has been excised from the standard recension. 
This recension also incorporates handwritten pages of the Tenth Guru. The 
actual name of this composition varies and includes Chhand Chhakka and 
Chhand Chhakka Bhagauti ju ka; however, over time the text has adopted the 
name of Ugradanti which appears as the first line of the main text.' 


There have been some translation of the Ugradanti, including one by Harjinder 
Singh Kanwal.!°9 The author, who is a Namdhari, states that his community 
venerates this composition. Another brief translation of this text appears by in 
the Sikh Review by Harkrishan Singh.!!° The most recent commentary and 
translation appear in the Journal of Punjab Studies by Ami Shah.!!! The journal 
mistakingly makes the claim that Shah’s version is the first English translation. 
(p.99) 


The transmission of this composition continues in other several eighteenth- 
century recensions of the DG but not the one attributed to Bhai Mani Singh. A 
recension known as the ‘Sangrur’ birh also contained this composition. This 
manuscript seems to be from the early eighteenth century based on the 
compositions and internal features noted by scholars, but this manuscript is no 
longer extant. A manuscript of the Sau Sakhi dated AD 1714 also has the 
Ugradanti appended to it, which is highly significant. This composition also 


appears in other nineteenth-century DG recensions.!12 
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The incident of the Devi in hagiographic texts is often linked with the apocryphal 
compositions, So we can assume that they were composed in or after AD 1696, 
and as a result they were not found in the ‘Anandpur’ recension but found in the 
later AD 1698 recension at Takht Patna Sahib (see Figure 2.7). The Ugradantzi is 
discussed in detail by Kuir Singh in Gurbilas Patishahi 10 and also by Kesar 
Singh Chhibbar in his Bansavlinama.'!3 We also see a discussion by Pandit Singh 
Narotam in his Sri Gurmat Niranai Sagar, and Kanh Singh Nabha also quotes 
this composition in his Hum Hindu Nahin.!!4 

The apocryphal compositions have verses that have important references to 
practices that are now only found within the Buddha Dal and Takht Hazur Sahib. 
The spirit which permeates these compositions is very much situated within 
their symbolic universe. One such practice is called shastra puja or worship of 
weapons, and on Dusshera the Chandi Path was read by the Guru, and was also 
undertaken at Sri Akal Takht, prior to reform.!!° In Kuir Singh’s work, his verses 
123-30 read very much like portions of the three Chandi variant compositions 
and the Ugradanti.!!7 Kanh Singh quotes a part of the Ugradanti in defence of 
Sikh identity, but he argues that the Guru did not write it.!!8 He references Tara 
Singh Narotam,!!9 where the argument about its authorship originates. Narotam 
was of the opinion that the Ugradanti was written by a devoted Sikh who knew 
Sikh theology, such as the third path, Khalsa, amrit (Khalsa initiation—khande ki 
pahul), and so on. He believes this to be Sukha Singh of Patna Sahib. However, 
his theory would not explain the early date in the colophons at Takht Patna 
Sahib. From Narotam’s comparison of language in the DG, which is pure Braj, he 
concludes that this composition (p.100) 
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is written by a Sikh. He argues 


that the Guru uses the words — 
‘hamne’ (I/One) and suchlike in of Leeds 
Akal Ustati, while in the | 


compositions of the Ugradanti the 

word ‘tuman’ (You/Thou) is used. 

He argues that the Ugradanti is 
anti-Hindu and anti-Islam and 
against the message in the AG, \‘s 
and the pen-name ‘Das Gobind’ is : 
not in context. He asserts that 
some of the compositions are 
influenced by Shi’a Islamic 
prophecies.!?9 The manuscript 
Narotam bases his observation on 
is, according to him, the ‘Sukha 
Singh’ recension at Takht Patna 
Sahib. Considering that there are 
at least three extant manuscripts 
containing apocrypha at the takht, 
a number at Takht Hazur Sahib, 


| || ene oy ROO eTeN MASA 25 
etm ym areas eA BNA errr. ; 
soe sengre) Mamens racer eK 

a ae Ne 


and others in Panjab, this makes FIGURE 2.7 A Photograph of a Folio 
(p.101) his argument Showing the Opening of the Ugradanti 
implausible. Also see a later DG from the ‘Takht Patna Sahib’ AD 1698 DG 
manuscript containing the Manuscript!!5 


Chhakka commissioned by 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh (Figure 
2.8). From the analysis of the 
manuscripts it becomes clear that 
the transmission took place from an early manuscript from the times of Guru Gobind 
Singh. 
Sansahara Sukhamana 

ika oamkar sri vahaguru ji ki phate hai. 

One Universal God, the Holy Wondrous Guru is Always Victorious. 


Source: Giani Hardeep Singh. 


sri akala purakhu ji sahdi. 

The Holy Akal Purakh is the Protector. 
samsahara sukhamana. 

Ambrosia amidst the World.!22 
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(p.102) 


This image cannot be displayed for copyright reasons. 


sri mukhavaka 
This image is displayed in the print version of the title 


patisahi 10 raga 

oe FIGURE 2.8 The Chhakké from a 

prom the Holy Manuscript Commissioned by Maharaja 

Oration of Verse Sete ean he British Lib 121 

by the Tenth anjit Sing ate e us ibrary 
Source: The British Library Board, 


Sovereign in Rag 
= 123 London, British Library, Mss. Panj. D6. 


Gauri. 
pauri. 
[Literally a step, a type of stanza]!24 


prithame sri niramkara ko paranam. 
Firstly [I will] seek the support of the Holy Formless [Being]. 


phuni kichu bhagati rita rasi baranam. 
Then the essence of some methods of devotion will be elucidated. 


dina daidla puranu atu suami. 
Merciful to the humble and complete, you are the Master. 


bhagati vachalu hari amtarijami. 
[You are] the lover of Your devotees, Hari [You are] the knower of 
hearts. !2° 


ghati ghati rahai dekhai nahi koi. 
You reside in every heart, but nobody sees you. 


jala thala rahai saraba mai sot. 
You reside in the water and ground, and in all. 


bahu beamtu amtu nahi pavai. 
You are without any limit nobody can reach Your end. 


pari pari pamdita rahu batavai.1. 
Reading and reading the Priests [Pandits] explain Your ways.1. 


saloku [type of metric poetry].!2° 


gahira gambhira gahiru hai aparam apara apara. 
Deep, unfathomable, untraceable, is [the One] who is beyond all, and 
needs no support. 


jina simaria tina paia gobimda kisana murar.1. 
Whoever meditates on You, will achieve the beautiful Lord of the 
Universe, Murar.1. 


sorathd. [A type of metric poetry].!2” 


bacahi beda kateba pamdata sekha bakhanahi. 
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The Pandits and Sheikhs explain the Vedas and Islamic holy books. 


rahu japavai bega manua hari carani dharahi.2. 
The way to gain strength Oh mind is to seek the support of Hari’s 
holy feet.2. (p.103) 


pauri. 
cara juga mahi yahi varatara. 
In the four ages was the arrangement. 


pari pari pamdata demhi bicara. 
Reading and reading the Pandits give explanations [that]. 


sila sacu sati juga mahi bolia. 
In the age of truth (satiyuga) the truthful conduct was said to be 
manifest. 


daia dharamu dudpara hoia. 
Compassion and righteousness took place in the second age 
(Dvapuryuga). 


sata samtokha sila sacu jana. 
Know that [in this age] to be truth, contentment, and pure conduct. 


satajuga duapari traitai mana. 
Know there to be the age of truth, then the second age, and the third 
(Tretayuga). 


tini janamu mahi iha bilasa. 
In the three ages was this tale. 


daia sila sacu dharamu nivasa. 
That compassion, pure conduct, truth, and righteousness provided 
shelter.2. 


saloku. 

samtokha sada sukhi surabira sativamta. 

Those who practice contentment are always at peace, and brave 
warriors imbued with truth. 


daia dharama hari bhajana te bega milahi bhagavamta.1. 
Compassion and dharam come from devotion to Hari, will power 
comes from Bhagavant.1. 


soratha. 

kisana murari janu nisa dina ghati mai raci rahio. 

Krishan Murari is the very life, day and night, He resides in the 
hearts. 


carani rakhahu dhiana gahira gambhira gamhiru hdi.2. 
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Keep focus on the feet, of the One who is deep, Unfathomable, and 
Untraceable.2. (p.104) 


pauri. 
kalijuga racio yahi varatara. 
In the dark age (Kaliyuga) the following is dealt. 


dharama chadi adharama piara. 
Abandoning righteousness, unrighteousness is loved. 


namu chadi ana kau racahim. 
Abandoning the name [of God] there is repeated rowdiness. 


dharama tiaga papa mahim khacahim. 
Renouncing righteousness, people are absorbed in sin. 


sacu kimcata jhuthu paradhana. 
There is less truth, falsehood is the chief. 


kama krodha lobha ka giana. 
There is much interest in lust, anger, and greed. 


saca dubai jhutha tarai. 
People who are truthful drown the false swim. 


nica ki seva brahamanu kardi.3. 
The Brahmin serves the lowly.3. 


saloku. 

tina juga muhatadja sata samtokh suca dharama ke. 

Three ages felt the need for truth, contentment, purity, and 
righteousness. 


aba aio kalajuga raja jhutha lobhu paradhanu hai.1. 
The reign of Kaliyuga has come, of greed and falsehood that are the 
leaders.1. 


soratha. 

daia dharama ara danu kalijuga maim paradhanu hai. 
Compassion, righteousness, and charity are chiefs in the age of 
darkness. 


kalijuga bhi hairanu mere pahire bitate.2. 
The age of darkness has surprised itself, that my age is in decay.2. 


pauri. 
patani rakhai jia panana. 
Keeping a wife, the men travel away [keep mistresses]. 


bete lo gahi bapa hairana. 
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The sons have sex, the fathers are surprised. (p.105) 


bhai bhava lobha ko janai. 
Brothers are just interested in greed. 


rahati sada jaise loka biganai. 
Their way of life is like they are all outsiders. 


kama krodha lobha hitakar1. 
They are in love with lust, anger, and greed. 


nari chadi racia paranari. 
Leaving their own women, they make [love] to another’s wife. 


isa juga mahi pakhamda paradhana. 
In this age, false show is leading. 


kama krodha lobha aru papa.4. 
Lust, anger, greed, and sin.4. 


saloku. 

saca savami saca mai basai saca mana ka bol. 

True is the Master, in truth does he reside, true is saying [His 
mantra] of the mind. 


amtara tere ravi rahia jiu kasaturi kol.1. 
The Sun resides inside You, like the scent gland in the deer.1. 


soratha. 
yahi to kalijuga nahi kalijuga ke paramnava hai. 
This is not Kaliyuga itself, but the intention of Kaliyuga. 


guna kalijuga mahi hatho hathi niberasi.2. 
The virtues of Kaliyuga is that a person is ruined by his own action.2. 


pauri. 
suno samtoyahi bacana hamara. 
Listen saints to this instruction of mine! 


trai juga mai thaihu varatara. 
In the three ages this was what was given. 


jina sevaka ne seva kini. 
The servants [of Akal] undertook service. 


uci padavi tribhavana dini. 


In the three worlds they were given a high status.!?° 


kari tapa sahai nihacai cini. 
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They did great penance, without any doubt [Akal] graced them. (p. 
106) 


brahama bisana mahddeva kini. 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva did this [penance]. 


durigama mata bhi paracamda. 
Durga the Mother was also great shining light. 


caudaha bhavana phirai navakhamda.5. 
The fourteen worlds and nine realms circumambulate [them].5. 


saloku. 

bisana nama hirade dhare brahama dharama ati cin. 

Take the name of Vishnu in Your heart, the dharam of Brahma, and 
its great symbols. 


simgha bahani mata hai mahadeva parabin.1. 
The army of Singhs is [with the] the Mother, the great Divine one 
knows all.1. 


soratha. 
ih mahatapasi jana rakhe uci thaura hadi. 
These servants of great penance have a very high place. 


kini juga paravana cara juga mahi janiai.2. 
[They] did this in the ages and were the elect, in all four ages they 
are known.2. 


pauri. 
dasa avatahara prabhu ji kinem. 
Prabhu made the ten manifestations [avatar]. 


bhagatam karana garabha juna linem. 
For the sake of the devotees, they were conceived and took birth. 


bisana rupa dhara bhagata udhare. 
Vishnu’s form ascended and aided the devotees. 


bhagatam karana asura simghare. 
For the devotees, the demons were destroyed. 


cara beda brahame ne kine. 
The four Vedas did Brahma make. 


patita maham giana kara cine. 
Even the fallen were bestowed with great knowledge. 


pari pari pamdita rahu batavai. 
Reading and reading the Pandits tell of the path. (p.107) 


satha sakhata gianu na pavai.6. 
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These fools are rigid; they do not even gain a little wisdom.6. 


saloku. 

beda bacana mana mai dharo brahama vaka paravan. 

Impart into the mind the instruction in the Vedas; the speech of God 
is greatest. 


jina jana hari jania nahi so maham agiani gian.1. 
That being that does not know Hari, know that person to be greatly 
ignorant. 


soratha. 
muri na janai koi beda bacana paravana hai. 
They do not know anything, the teachings of the Vedas is very great. 


majina jana jania soi gobimda ke hiai basai.2.'?9 
Those servants that know Gobind reside in [him].2. 


pauri. 
mahadeva devana ko devan. 
The greatest Divinity the Supreme Deity of deities. 


nisa dina jana karate vaki sevan. 
Day and night the beings are doing his service. 


jina sevia tina hi baru paid. 
The ones that serve him receive the blessings. 


parabrahama prabha nihacai aia. 
[and] Comes the faith in the Lord, Parabraham. 


camdi mata tum carapati nari. 
Mother Chandi, You are the most esteemed woman. 


tina loka jina prithami tart. 
The one who uplifts the Earth and three worlds. 


suami samta dhiavahi dhuna dharaim. 
The ascetics and Saints meditate on Your melody. 


cari juga mai jai jai karaim.7. 
In the four ages Your victory resounds.7. 


saloku. 

devi devana pujate autarana line sath. 

The Devi and Devas worship You; the manifestations [avatars] get 
Your aid. (p.108) 


joga maia jagatarani kini dina nath.1. 
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The Mother of Divine union, the protector of the world, the shelter of 
the humble.1. 


soratha. 
simgha bahani mata carajuga mai simarate. 
The Mother of the army of Lions, the four ages remember You. 


jana devana pujata yahi iha maid jagu tarani.2. 
The angelic beings worship You, You unveil the illusionary world.2. 


paul. 
parabrahama beamta akala. 
The great Creator is infinite and timeless. 


bhagati sudama kio nihala. 
He caused [his] devotee Sudama to be in ecstasy. 


jana dipana kai griha bhojanu lia. 
The one who took food in the house of Dipan. 


dina daidla kirapa nidha kia. 
You are merciful to the humble, You are called the merciful treasure. 


kabiru bhagatu bhaia adhikadi. 
The devotee Kabir was made great [by You]. 


namadeva ki hari chana chavai. 
Namdev carefully sieved through Hari’s [name]. 


samsa meta bhio hari nat. 
[He] eradicated [his] doubt by repeating the name of Hari. 


saina bhagati ki paija rakhdi. 
The devotee Sain’s honour was protected. 


ravidasa dasa jana kete guna. 


The servant [of God], Ravidas, had so many virtues.!%° 


para na pavai hari simarani bina. 
The weight [of inner pollution] cannot be lifted without the 
remembrance of Hari. 


cara juga nihacai nidha paid. 
In the four ages this is the treasure for those with belief. 


nanaka janu hari carani laid. 
Says Nanak, those servants get a [place] at the feet of Hari.8. (p. 
109) 


saloka. 
dina daiala kirapa karahu sabha bhagatana hoia anamuda. 
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Oh merciful to the humble, be graceful that all devotees are in bliss. 


karaja sabha pure pavahi pali pali bhaji gobimda.1. 
That all their affairs are resolved, and each moment they meditate on 
Gobind.1. 


soratha. 
jugata jagata ki dekhu kama krodha ati lobha mai. 
Look, joined is the world to lust, anger, and so much greed. 


tarai na karama ki rekh ana dhiana bhule phirahi.2. 
They run away from good deeds, with their attention elsewhere, they 
wander around lost.2. 


pauri. 
mai adhina dasana ko dasa. 
I am the obedient slave of slaves [of Akal]. 


mai janu gobimda ki rakho asa. 
I am the servant Gobind and place my hopes [in You]. 


bhule loka mujha prabha ji kahadi. 
The lost people say Iam the respected Lord. 


maham apradhi papa mai rahaim. 
They are great criminals, and live in sin. 


bhule loka mujha kahai amtarajami. 
The lost people say I am the knower of hearts. 


va kom naraka na hoiga yami. 
They will find a place in hell, and no other place. 


ita uta va ko dhuna nahim dhiana. 
Here or there they will not meditate on the sound [of the shabad]. 


je kou kahai mujhai jani jana.9. 
If someone does say it, they know everything.9. 


saloku. 

jani jana karate phirahi samajha tinahi mana mahi. 

Saying they know everything they will wander around, but they do 
not understand inside their minds. 


amta kala ve naraka mai nisa dina bemukha pamhi.1. 
In the moment of death, they who have turned their backs [on the 
Guru] will be put into hell forever.1. (p.110) 


soratha. 
maha aparadhi loka karanahara aurai kahahi. 
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The great criminal sinning masses will lose control of their senses 
and Say. 


vahu karana karavani joga e loga joga sabha naraka ke.2. 
‘We are the ones that do only’, these people are worthy of going to 
hell.2. 


paul. 
suno loko tuma dharo dhiana. 
Listen people with great attention and focus. 


gura apane kaum hari janu janua. 
Know Your Guru as a servant of Hari. 


ahi kalajuga yaha kali paradhana. 
In this age of Kaliyuga ignorance is chief.!%! 


pakhamadi raja bhajani bhomana. 
False Kings will be engrossed in sensuality. 


nica te uca uca nahi Kol. 
The lowly will be high, and nobody will actually have dignity. 


kama krodha lobhi ati hoi. 
Lust, anger, greed will affect most of the people. 


sabhi samto prabhu eko jano. 
All Saints, see the Lord as One. 


aurana duja koi jano.10. 
There is no other or second [for them].10. 


saloku. 

bhule kahe tuma phiro aru bemukh kahe hoga. 

Lost person why do you wander, why do you turn your back [on the 
Guru]? 


mai dasana ko dasaho tuma bhule kahe loga.1. 
I am the slave of slaves, why are you lost, Oh people.1. 


soratha. 

jo tuma samajhahu aura brahama hatia tuma kom parai. 

You try to instruct others, but [it is like] murdering God, you should 
read. 


na pavo thora darasani te bemukha paro.2. 
There will be no place [of rest], and you will not behold the vision [of 
Akal], as your back is turned.2. (p.111) 


pauri. 
ika samtani pakhamdi ati kina. 
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One saint is greatly pretending, and being false. 


dharama apana aura ko dina. 
He gives away his own dharam to another. 


nama chadi ana kau milia. 
Giving up the name [he] prefers to meet with the rowdy. 


janama khoi kutamba samga galia. 
He loses the [profit] of this life, to [his] family he is attached. 


gura rakhe pakhandi bau. 
Guru protects us from false love. 


loka pujavai duna cau. 
People worship falsehood with enthusiasm. 


sukha samniasi khumdia puja. 
They give comfort to the renunciates, and worship the shaven- 
headed ones. 


kou bujhe ko una bujha.11. 
Some understand [this mystery], others do not solve it.11. 


saloku. 

chai darasana chatisa pakhamda hai apani apani thaura. 

The six darshanas [schools of Indian Philosophy], the thirty-six 
smritis [vast corpus of traditional Sanskrit scripture on various 
subjects] are pretence, and each has its own place. 


rama namu ko japati hai japane mai bhi aura.1. 
By repeating the name of Ram in the mind [you will know]. 


soratha. 
jina kau mile gupala satigura soi janiai. 
Who wishes to meet Gopal will know this from the true Guru. 


sada rahe kirapala nisa dina mana dolai nahim. 
Who always remains merciful day and night; whose mind never loses 
faith.2. 


pauri. 
isa kala ka suno para vaisa. 
Listen to the take of this dark [age]. 


brahamana chatri sudra baisa. 
There are the priests, warriors, labourers, and traders. (p.112) 


brahamana chatri ki kahi na jdi. 
Brahmins and warriors cannot be called so. 


baisa sudra mai bisana bhagatai. 
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The traders and labourers are the devotees of God. 


brahammna chatri dhurama ki hina. 
The priests and warriors are devoid of dharam. 


sucia taji asuca pradhana. 
They leave the truth [cleanliness], and make impurity the chief. 


brahama chatri uca te uca. 
The priests and warriors [think] they are higher than high. 


bhrishata rupa rahita besuca.12. 
[Even though] they are filthy in form, and live unclean.12. 


saloka. 

manasa janam tumo ko dia nama dana rakahu nita. 

This human birth has been given to you, meditate on the name and 
give in charity daily. 


dharama chodi anai japahu eha sarira anita.1. 
By leaving righteousness, and repeatedly blabbering, it is an 
injustice to this body.1. 


soratha. 

dharama apane kau chadi pujai jata malecha Ki. 

By leaving one’s own dharam and worshipping the caste of impure 
invaders [Mughals]. 


jete hohi dhanadi suci kiria duni tajahi.2. 
Those who are wealthy have abandoned the two pure actions 
[compassion and righteousness].2. 


pauri. 
isa kali mai brahamanu guru kahavai. 
In this [age of] ignorance, people call the Brahmins, the Guru. 


karahi pakhamda brahamamdi dikhavai. 
Who perform false shows to the whole universe. 


sikha samtana kau deha upadesua. 
They give the order to the Sikhs and Saints. 


chadoja cauka hohu malecha. 
Leave the holy cooking square, you are impure. 


amdari gaia bahari bhi java. 
Inside they have lost, as well as outside. (p.113) 


suca asuca nae ko bhava. 
Clean and unclean are both treated the same. 


daia dharama tuma chado nahi. 
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Do not leave compassion and righteousness. 


samta milai japo mana mahi.13. 


Meet the saints and repeat [the name] inside your mind.13.!%? 


saloka. 

karata purakhu hiai dharo aru hiara rakhahu sudha. 

Inside your heart focus on the Creative Being, and keep your heart 
spotless. 


mana mai hari hari hari bhajom harigobimda kolu luja.1. 
In the mind vibrate on Hari Hari Hari, fight alongside Hari Gobind.1. 


soratha. 
tuma kahe bhule mura suca kiria hari bhajana te. 
Why have you forgotten Oh fool, the true action is to vibrate on Hari. 


tuma mata janom kure satigura ke parabha vahai. 
Know the construct of your mind [in Kaliyuga] to be false, this 
[bhajan] is known through the true Guru.2. 


paul. 
kali ke loka hota akarami. 
The people of the Kali [age] perform bad actions. 


chatra brahamana hota adharami. 
The priests and warriors are unrighteous. 


tina juga mai suca paradhan. 
In the three [other] ages truth is chief. 


aba suca kiria ki hoti hanu. 
Then when will the true action come? 


jina gura tuma kom mamtaru dina. 
When the Guru gives to you the mantra. 


vahu maha aparadhi prabha hi kina. 
Those great criminals and sinners, the Lord will do this [purify 
them]. 


gur giana dana isanana. 
By the Guru’s wisdom of charity, and bathing. 


sabha te uca prabha ka nama.14. 
Higher than all is the name of God.14. (p.114) 


saloku. 
mai manukh deha kami kutali aparadhi mati hina. 
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I gave this body to the human, but they have become lustful, twisted, 
criminal, and mindless. 


maha narakha mai parata hai loka kahai mujha dina.1. 
The greatest hell is [to sleep with] another’s woman, but people say 
they were weak.1. 


soratha. 

maha aparadhi patita dasana kau dasana kahadi. 

The great criminals, the fallen, and will say we are the slave of the 
slaves [of God]. 


vake janama na jata bharama karama bhule phirahi.2. 
All their births are without any status, in doubt, and acting falsely, 
they wander around lost.2. 


paul. 
suca asuca kau eko jandi. 
See purity and impurity as the same. 


eko eke eko hi manai. 
There is only the One alone, believe in only the One. 


bhaina bhai mai aru bapa. 
[Like a] Sister, Brother, Mother, and Father. 


eko janai tribhavani natha. 
There is only One master in the three worlds. 


gari chuhara jaisa naja. 
Like there is a seed in the date, like life in food. 


jaisa samdala taisa pidja. 


Like sandalwood, so is the onion.!3° 


saraba mi ka eko kKhelu. 
All is the grace and play of the One. 


karanihara som rakhahu melu.15. 
The Great doer, keep us unified with You.15. 


saloku. 

suci kiria ati malina dono eko jan. 

The cleansing techniques and great filth know these to be the same. 
(p.115) 


saraba mi raci rahio hari ke ghati paravan.1. 
All is grace that has been made [by Hari], [keeping] inside the 
[name] of Hari is the greatest. 


soratha. 
jina jana jania eka suci kiria vake mana basai. 
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Those that know the One, is the true cleansing, to keep the mind [on 
the One]. 


kachu na vakom veka mana maim dubidhana rahai.2. 
Do not look at the differences, so that the duality of the mind 
remains.2. 


pauri. 
vahaguru japate sabha koi. 
Vahiguru is repeated by only a few in many.!34 


yaka aratha samajhai janu sot. 
Those servants that repeat it, will understand the meaning as. 


vava vahi apara apara. 
[the first letter] Va is great, the infinite. 


haha hiradai hari hari vicara. 
[the second letter] Ha is in the heart, to understand and contemplate 
Hari Hari. 


gaga gobimda simaranu ati kina. 
[the third letter] Ga, Gobind, is the great remembrance. 


rara rama nama mani cina. 
[the fourth letter] Ra is the name of Ram, is understood in the mind. 


ina achara ka samajhana haru. 
If these letters are not understood [by somebody]. 


rakhai dubidha hoi khuara.16. 
They will keep in duality, and lose faith.16. 


saloku. 
cara akhara tisa kao bhale mana ko dharai uthdi. 
The four letters are high, keep them in the awareness of the mind. 


rama nama ke nama para sada rahe lapatai.1. 
Fill yourself with the name of Ram, and always remain immersed [in 
it].1. (p.116) 


soratha. 

cara achara paradhana birale hari jana cini. 

These four letters are the most high, only the rare beings of Hari 
understand. 


ika rate jana paravana ikana parana subhava hdi.2. 
One exalted being is repeating it; one is driven to read it.2. 


paul. 
vahaguru japate hari log. 
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Vahiguru is repeated by the people of Hari. 


vakom harakha na kabahu soga. 
They remain in happiness and never in sorrow. 


ika bahari bhajai amdari mana dhrohu. 
They vibrate on this [endless] Ocean, inside they are attracted to it. 


jhuka jhuka nivahi kahavai niramoha. 
They lower themselves and are humble and when they speak, it is 
with detachment. 


jihaba ratahi laihi hari nama. 
Their tongues repeat again and again the name of Hari. 


amdarahu khote dhuna nahim dhama. 
Those who are divided inside, [the mantra] does not sound in them. 


phira kai jora lokana bharamavai. 
Again and again they try their strength, these people are in doubt. 


bharama bharama pavai janama gavavaim.17. 
In many doubts upon doubts they lose this birth.17. 


saloka. 

jihabaratiha amdara phatahi aru mana mai rakhai dhroha. 

The tongue keeps moving, the mind flies, fluttering like a bird’s 
wing, the mind is satisfied. 


vaha guru vahi japata hai para na pavai koi.1. 
Repeating Vahiguru, nobody can know [God’s] end or limit.1. 


soratha. 
achara hai iha cara bara bara kahate phirahi. 
These are the four letters, again and again say them, then. 


kabahum na pavai para ja kai mana dubidha rahai.2. 
Otherwise the other side cannot be reached, while there is duality in 
the mind.2. (p.117) 


paul. 
jam kai mana mai dubidha rahai. 
If in the mind there remains duality. 


cara achara vakom yahi kahadi. 
Then say all of these four letters [i.e. Vahiguru]. 


vava vaira dhana rakhai thai. 
Va [gets rid] of enmity, and gives wealth. 


haha haumai harakha mai pdi. 
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Ha [gets rid] of egotism and gives happiness. 


gaga guna avaguna sabha khovai. 
Ga gives virtues and removes all virtuelessness. 


rara rama nama avana nahi devai. 
Ra is the name of Ram and will stop you coming [back into rebirth]. 


cara chara dubidha mai parai. 
The four letters will put aside duality. 


vamki puri kabahum na parai.18. 
When complete, then there will no more falls.18. 


saloku. 

puri tabahu parata hai mana madi saca nivas. 

The way is complete, when the mind becomes the resting place of 
truth. 


ikana kapati subhava hai ika kapatiki badhe ras.1. 
When there is one true love, then the One great essence comes forth. 
1. 


soratha. 

bisavar ghati mitra dhroha akiratighana nimdaka ghane. 

The killers of faith, false attraction, ungratefulness, and the dark 
cloud of back-biting. 


lalaca dube moha ita uta vako kachu nahi. 
In greed and attachment they drown, neither here nor there do they 
have anything.2. 


paul. 
vaha guru ke achara cari. 
Vahiguru has four letters. 


satasamgati mili dharo piar. 
In the meeting of the true sangat show your love [of Vahiguru]. (p. 
118) 


sace mana achara jo parai. 
With a true mind whoever reads the letters. 


vako kabahu na samsa parai. 
That person can never fall into doubt. 


samsa parai rakhai mana dhroha. 
It keeps the doubts at bay, and protects the mind from false 
attraction. 


vamki puri kabahu na hoi. 
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Otherwise [the mind] can never become complete. 


apani khai bigani cita dhardi. 
You eat yourself up, while being conscious about another. 


apane hatha apa hi marai.19. 
From your own hands, you are killing yourself.19. 


saloku. 

vahaguru jihaba ratahi mani mai rakhaiaura. 

While saying Vahiguru with the tongue, and remembering someone 
else in the mind. 


sukha bhagai dukha mai parai kabahu na pavai thaura.1. 
Peace leaves, we fill with pain, and can never find a place [of rest].1. 


soratha. 

vahaguru siu khela mana ki dubidha duri kara. 

Meet the master Vahiguru, and the duality of the mind is put far 
away. 


sada raho hari melu hari carani citu lagi rahai. 
Always remain with Hari, and always put [His] feet in your heart.2. 


paul. 

jo jo kathia rakhu parasidha. 

Those that recite [Vahiguru] are protected, and are great and 
famous. 


niraqa bani ki sunahu navanidha. 
On hearing the profound utterance [that is Vahiguru] one procures 
the nine treasures. 


vahu niramkara niravairu nirala. 
The wondrous formless One, without enmity, who is completely free 
from the material creation. 


kanana kumdala naina bisala. 
The One with very beautiful ears, locks, and eyes. (p.119) 


disati na avai dura te duri. 
He cannot be seen, He is so far. 


samajhi dekha tum rahe hajuri. 
Understand and look, you will see He is [also] ever present. 


parite parai parai pare hai. 
He is further than the four directions, and so far. 


hai hajuri duri nahi nerai.20. 
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Yet [He is the] everpresent One, He is not near nor far.20. 


dohara. 
Couplet. 


amta na kinahi paia lakha caurasi juni. 
Nobody knows the limits of the 8.4 million beings of creation. 


jini laia tini pdia hari carani mana pura.1. 
Who is guided this way they find Hari’s feet and become complete.1. 


soratha. 
kudarati ke bali jau dura te duri hajuri hai 
I am a Sacrifice to the Creative power, so far, [yet He] is ever present. 


saca rakhahu mana mahi hari jana hirakha na rakhi. 
Keep purity in the mind, do not speak ill of the servants of Hari 
[saints].2. 


pauri. 
mumdia mumdata hoi kai rahia. 
The shaven-headed one after being shaven, lives like this. 


nisa dila rama nami citu gahia. 
Hold day and night the name of Ram in your consciousness. 


chudra asamta gura lopa rati karai. 
The weak fraudulent saints and gurus hide and [commit] murder. 


sabha akaratha simarana paraharai. 
All is wasted when one does not remember [God] and puts this 
[contemplation] to the side. 


samniasi siva siva hari japai. 
The renunciates say Shiva Shiva and meditate on Hari. 


dehi sari nagana hoi pacai. 
They burn their bodies and stay naked, as an excuse. 


chodi maia samniasi hoia. 
Leaving materialism they have become renunciates. (p.120) 


maia mamata grahasata te khoia.21. 
[However] they are attached to materialism, and take off the 
householders.21. 


dohara. 

mumdia mamudata hoiabara hadi ke Idi. 

The shaven-headed ones are shaved, they set up shop outside [put on 
a show]. 


mana ki dubidha na mitai sabho akaratha jata.1. 
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The duality of their mind does not go, all is wasted [in vain].1. 


soratha. 
jatadhari samniasiasa ju rakhai eka ki. 
Those with matted hair, renunciates, [should] keep hope in the One. 


sirajana hari ke pasi pakhamdi parama dukha pavahi. 
In front of the Creator Hari, the false ones will suffer immense pain. 
2. 


pauri. 
ika jogi jugati joga ki rakhahi. 
One yogi is joined and keeps in union. 


madhama asana nisa dinu vai bhakhahi. 
In the middle posture, day and night they kill the vices. 


ridha ki murati ridha phailavahi. 
They become the form of perfection, and are in complete absorption. 


hari ka nama na kabahum pavahi. 
[but] They can never gain the name of Hari. 


eka puja pamtha hari hari mai rahdi. 
There is one pathway of worship, to keep near to Hari Hari. 


apane kesa apa hi gahai. 
They remove their own kesh themselves. 


kesa gahehi hari hathi na avai. 
They lose their kesh and Hari is never in their hands [realized]. 


hari simarana binu mukati na pavai.22. 
Without remembrance of Hari there is no liberation.22. 


dohara. 

jogi jugati na janiakisa bidhi milai gupalu. 

The yogi does not know the way, what way can Gopal be met? (p. 
121) 


mana ki dubidha duri karibega milahi didlu. 
The duality of the mind has to be put far away, the strength comes 
from the mercy of Hari.1. 


soratha. 

sila chodi karita tatakhahi bala ukharahi hath kari. 

Leaving good conduct, one has to face the inferno, the strength 
leaves our hands. 


hari jana oi na milahi una ka milana duri hai. 
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The servants of Hari will not be met; to meet them is far away.2. 


paul. 
ikana sikha bhaia biuhara 
One Sikh works hard. 


bani gavahi mili akhara cari. 
Sings bani, and joins the four letters [says Vahiguru]. 


sikha samta sabha ikathe hohi. 
The Saintly Sikhs get together. 


pari bani jhuki pairi pavahi. 
They read bani and bow low and touch each other’s feet [in humility]. 


ika sace sikha saca mai rahai. 
These true Sikhs keep in the truth. 


pala pala rama nama vai kahaim. 
With each and every breath they praise the name of Ram. 


ika mari hamka uce parahi. 
One makes a show of reading out loudly. 


amdari kapatu samcu mukhi karahi.23. 
This makes the inner entry to truth, narrower.23.!%° 


dohara. 
uca parana kichu nahi ghati amdari para namu. 
There is little in reading loudly, inside you read the name. 


jiu machuli jala pivati hari hari bhaju mana rama.1 . 
Like the fish drinks water, vibrate on the name of Hari Hari, and give 
the mind peace.1. 


soratha. 

mana hi amdari papu sacu bhi mana mai rahai. 

In the mind there is sin, but in the mind there is also the truth. (p. 
122) 


aisa japu tum japu mana mai samsa na rahai.2. 
Recite the [mantra] in such a way that the doubts of the mind cannot 
remain.2. 


paul. 
hari ji hari jana kai mani avai. 
Hari, comes into the minds of Hari’s being [devotee]. 


daia karata kachu bara na lavai. 
Giving His grace He comes in no time. 


jo karani karatai kari bidha kari. 
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Whatever He does, the Creator does it in His own way. 


apanai hathi likhi masataki dhari. 
With His own hand He writes the destiny and records it on the 
forehead. 


bhamvani pamda vahi vamcali gale. 
The hopeful Pandav’s got lost in the Himalayas. 


hart camda nica jala bhare. 
Hari Chand gave the low class some water [filled]. 


ravani isatri jamki hart. 
Ravan took the woman [Sita] far away. 


katata sisa na lagi ghari.24. 
His head was cut off in no time.24. 


dohara. 

hari jana hari kau aradhia nale lino boD. 

The servants of Hari remember Hari each moment and also take 
knowledge. 


kichu simaranu kichu asura hui lino hari pramodh.1. 
With a little remembrance, there is some effect, taking the [name of] 
Hari there is joy.1.!°° 


soratha. 
andina parai arathu dharamu na apana chadidi. 
Every day read this exposition; do not leave your dharam. 


bahuri milai hari tabu jo gatihoi sarira mai. 
Then meeting Hari again, who is manifest inside your body. 


pauri. 
hari simaranu prahalada udhare. 
By the remembrance of Hari, Prahalad was protected. (p.123) 


prahalada udhari harinakasa mare. 
Prahalad was protected, Harnakash was killed. 


hari simaranu manukha deha pai. 
By the remembrance of Hari, the human body was obtained. 


ana japo sabha bhagati gavai. 
By repeating [the name of another], all devotion [and merit gained] is 
lost. 


hari simarani jamaduta na avai. 
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By the remembrance of Hari, the messengers of death cannot 
approach. 


hari simarani sata samgati pavai. 
By the remembrance of Hari, the true sangat is found. 


hari simaranu hota bhagati bilasu. 
By the remembrance of Hari, there is bliss of devotion. 


hari jana ke ghati hari karai nivasu.25. 
In the heart of the being of Hari, Hari resides.25. 


dohara. 

simaranu sabha te uca hai aru uca nica dhari dhianu. 

This remembrance is the highest, think and focus on what is a high 
or low [practice]. 


hari guna ghati mai raci rahio hari karani paravan.1. 
Inscribe the virtues of Hari in your heart, the power of Hari is great. 


soratha. 
japata raho dinu rati sace mana so raci rahdi. 
Repeat [the name] day and night, keep the truth in mind. 


hari jana bali bali jata tisa simarana sukhu pdidi. 
I am a sacrifice to the being of Hari, who knows the peace of 
remembrance. 


paul. 
hari kai simarani bharamu sabha jdi. 
With the remembrance of Hari, all doubts flee. 


hari kai simarani sada sukha pai. 
With the remembrance of Hari, there is always peace. 


hari kai simarani anamda sukha hoi. 
With the remembrance of Hari, there is bliss and happiness. (p.124) 


hari kai simarani maila sabhi khoi. 
With the remembrance of Hari, all filth is removed. 


hari ke simarani kota papa jahi. 
With the remembrance of Hari, millions of sins are erased. 


hari kai simarani basai mana mahi. 
With the remembrance of Hari, [He] will reside in the mind. 


hari kai simarani duta dukha jadi. 
With the remembrance of Hari, enemies and pain flee. 


hari kai simarani paramagati pai.26. 
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With the remembrance of Hari, the highest state is achieved.26. 


dohara. 

simari simari jana simarate simara tara hai mana mahi. 

By remembering again and again, the beings who practise this, find 
[God in] their being. 


ika mani hoi kai simarani saci padavi pahi.1. 
By having single-pointedness of mind, and remembering, the true 
state is achieved.1. 


soratha. 
simarana karahu nisamga ramgu prabhu ka dekhi lehu. 
Become detached by remembering, and see the colours of Prabhu. 


na tuma karahu duramga hari jana harakhu na rakhi. 
Do not become two colours, by having resentment to the beings 
[Saints] of Hari. 


pauri. 
musalamanu musdlamu imanu. 
The Muslims and the Muslims Imams. 


kare bamdagi parai kurana. 
Practice devotion and read the Qu’ran. 


sidaku rakhi nivdja gujare. 
Keeping faith and reading the niwaz. 


tihe roje pharaju utarai. 
Keeping fasts and doing their [Islamic] duties. 


dinadara sidaku ala akidai. 
Being pious, keeping faith, and not drinking alcohol. (p.125) 


pala pala dama dama namu mani cidai. 
With each moment, on each breath, taking the name in the mind. 


siphata paikambara ki rakhai mana mahi. 
Praising the Prophet and keeping him in mind. 


cara yara para bali bali jahi. 27. 
Forever being a sacrifice to the four friends of Prophet Mohammed. 
27,137 


dohara. 

musalamana sui janiai kalamam parai mana mahi. 

Recognize a Muslim to be one who recites the Kalama within his 
mind. 


dina mahammada ke nama pari hari jana bali bali jahi.1. 
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Taking the name of the religion of Prophet Mohammed, who is a 
sacrifice to the servants of Hari.1. 


soratha. 

kaphara beimdna dina dunia kai jaradaru. 

The non-believers are dishonourable and are pale-faced in this world 
and the next. 


himdu musalamana sabha karani paravana hai. 
The actions of the Hindu and Muslim are well known. 


pauri. 
isu kala mai suca kiria janu. 
In this age of Kaliyuga know the truth about what occurs. 


brahamana suca kiria paravanu. 
The Brahmins who are known for their pure rituals. 


bakara marai jivatai khovai. 
They kill the male goat, and kill life. 


lai premu masa kau dhovai. 
They take their beloved meat and wash it. 


jaba vahu masu bhaga tayara. 
When this meat has been prepared. 


taba jevana baithe sabha kuriara. 
Then the partakers sit, they are all false! 


dekhahu cauka bhitai kdi. 
Look how they eat in their sacred square. (p.126) 


hada camu khane tem jai.28.1°8 


Coming to eat the skins and bones, then leave.28. 


dohara. 
cauka dehi bandi kai brahamana ati balivana. 
The Brahmins and warriors make the sacred square. 


hada cicorahi kaga jium lapati rahe jiu suana.1. 
They eat the bones like crows, and their tongues hang out like dogs. 
1. 


soratha. 
hada masu tuma khahu suca kiria tuma dhumdhate. 
Why are you eating meat and bones, you are forgetting pure actions. 


hari jana iha suca nahi dharama apane kau khovate. 
For the servants Hari this is not dharam, why lose one’s own honour? 


pauri. 
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hari ki karani rakhahu asa. 
By the power of Hari, keep your hopes. 


hari ki karani mani bisavasa. 
By the power of Hari, keep faith in mind. 


hari ki karani rahai niramoha. 
By the power of Hari, stay detached. 


hari ki karani rakhai mani dhroha. 
By the power of Hari, keep the mind free from injury. 


hari ki karani japu tapa karai. 
By the power of Hari, keep reciting and do penance on [the name]. 


hari ki karani naraka so pardi. 
By the power of Hari, remove us from hell. 


hari ki karani rahai sukha vasa. 
By the power of Hari, allow one to stay happy. 


hari ki karani phirai udasa. 
By the power of Hari, people wander detached. 


hari ki karani jogu kamavai. 
By the power of Hari, practise yoga. 


hari ki karani cita prabha sium lavai. 

By the power of Hari, focus your awareness on Prabhu. (p.127) 
hari ki karani raju sabhu bhaia. 

By the power of Hari, all kingdoms are obtained. 


binu simaranu akaratha gaia. 
Without the remembrance of Hari, the opportunity is lost. 


hari ki karani jasu samsari. 
By the power of Hari, are the enjoyments of the world. 


hari ki karani darada bikara. 
By the power of Hari, are the pains and vices. 


hari ki karani dharati akasa. 
By the power of Hari, are the earth and sky. 


hari karani jala pauna nivasa. 
By the power of Hari, reside water and air. 


hari ki karani bhajanu ati hoi. 
By the power of Hari, devotion is perfected. 


hari ki karani paramabudhi hoi. 
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By the power of Hari, one obtains enlightenment. 


hari ki karani bhaio bhikhara. 
By the power of Hari, some are beggars. 


hari ki karani bhai upakari. 
By the power of Hari, is there charity. 


hari ki karani mailudhovai. 
By the power of Hari, is the filth cleaned. 


hari ki karani byju dharamu bovai. 
By the power of Hari, are the seeds of dharam planted. 


hari ki karani dasa autara. 


By the power of Hari, are the ten avatars.!%9 


hari ki karani mukati duara. 
By the power of Hari, do we find the door of liberation. 


hari ki karani srisati upajae. 
By the power of Hari, is the creation manifest. 


hari ki karani satigura pae. 
By the power of Hari, we find the true Guru. 


hari ki karani citu carani lae. 
By the power of Hari, our hearts join to [his] feet. (p.128) 


hari ki karani suraga mahi jdi. 
By the power of Hari, we go to the heavenly realms. 


hari ki karani naraka mahi pdi. 
By the power of Hari, we go to the realms of hell. 


hari ki karani karaju sabhu hoi. 
By the power of Hari, our works are accomplished. 


hari ki karani papa mailu khoi.29. 
By the power of Hari, the filth of sin is removed.29. 


dohara. 
hari karana paravanu aru karavana jogu. 
Whatever Hari does is known, and [Hari] is capable. 


jo kichu kia su hari kia nisa dina hari jana bhogu.1. 
Whatever is done is done well by Hari, each day Hari joins with his 
servants. 


soratha. 
hari jana hari aradha karaja sabha pure pavahi. 
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The servants of Hari remember him, all their affairs are resolved. 


maha tapasi sadha hari carani citu laga rahdi. 
The great Sadhus practising their austerities focus their hearts on 
the feet of Hari.!4° 


pauri. 
hari ki karani sadha bhau tajadi. 
By the power of Hari, the pure feel love. 


hari ki karani sadha hari racadi. 
By the power of Hari, the pure meditate of Hari. 


kali kalesa sadhubhi hovai. 
Ignorance and afflictions of the Sadhus are removed. 


ghara ghara tana tana nisa dina jovai. 
They enjoy [Hari] in their hearts and bodies, day and night. 


sadha ki nimda naraka mahi parahi. 
Those slandering the pure ones end up in hell. 


hari ki karani sira pari dharaht. 
By the power of Hari, on one’s head is imparted [blessings]. 


cari juga samgramu ati bhaia. 
This is the struggle that takes place in the four ages. (p.129) 


isa kalajuga acaraja mahi rahia.30. 
This Kaliyuga is astonishing.30. 


dohara. 

rama nama hiradai dharahu daia dharama adhina. 

In your heart take the name of Ram, be merciful, and obediently 
follow dharam. 


raju teja samgramu karahu hari jana iha mati lina.1. 
Fight passionately for kingdoms, servants of Hari, take this advice.1. 


soratha. 
namu danu isanana hari kita cita ldiai. 
Take the name, charity, and bath, and accept what works Hari does. 


hari karani paravanu cara juga mahi janiai. 
Whatever Hari does is right, as known in the four ages. 


pauri. 
ika dhrohi mitra sai karahi priti. 
One becomes loving to treacherous friends. 


mitra rakhai dharama ki priti. 
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[He thinks that] keeping friends is the love of dharam. 


dhrohi dhrohi kare mitra kau khahi. 
They are treacherous and exploit friendship. 


mitra kai hari sada sahdi. 
The true friend is Hari who is always present. 


dhrohi khai aura mani gharai. 
The treacherous exploit and their mind suffers. 


khata khata vahu khata mai parai. 
[The false friends] ruin the reputation, into pieces. 


mitra rakhai hari ki asa. 
Keep friendship and hope in Hari. 


para khajana duni rasi.31. 
Taking from another’s wealth ruins one’s security.31. 


dohara. 

mitra mani anamda dhrohti kai dhroha dhiana. 

Blissful friendly mind, focus your attention on your treacherous 
[friend]. (p.130) 


mitra hari kai mani vasai dhrohi beimana.1. 
Your true friend is Hari who resides in your mind, your treacherous 
[friend is] dishonourable.1. 


soratha. 
akirataghanu gaia nirasi bisavasaghati bhi jaiga. 
The ungrateful are hopeless, the faith breakers also go. 


nimdaku jammina asamamnitha uha na hoisi. 
The slanders from the earth to sky are not seen neither here nor 
there. 


paul. 
satajugi sata sura bhagati kamavai. 
In Satayuga the brave earnt the merit of devotion to the truth. 


tretai japa tapa joga liva lagai. 
In Tretayuga penance, recitals, and yoga were used to connect [to 
the Divine]. 


duapari darasanu hari samta ka kina. 
In the Dvapurayuga the Saints of Hari could be seen. 


vahaguru saca mani lina. 
The true mind takes to Vahiguru. 


kalijugi dekhahu hota samgram. 
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Look at how the age of Kaliyuga is [full of] conflict. 


jhuthe cita siu japai hari namu. 
With false hearts people repeat Hari’s name. 


trai juga tha khamwe ki dhara. 
The three ages are like the edge of the khanda. 


kalajuga krodha lobha ahamkara.33. 
In Kaliyuga there is anger, greed, and ego.33. 


dohara. 

satajugi samsa na rahai aru tretai japu mana rama. 

In Satayuga there were no doubts, and in Tretayuga was meditation 
on Ram. 


dudpara darasana mai rahe kalajuga mai samgrama.1. 
In Dvapuryuga was the [holy] darshana, in Kaliyuga is conflict.1. (p. 
131) 


soratha. 

satajugi sata samtokha aru tretai japa tapa cinti. 

In Satayuga there is truth and contentment, in Tretayuga is penance 
and recital. 


duapari hari kine coja kalijugi nama dana samgrama hai.2. 
In Dvapurayuga is the name of Hari, in Kaliyuga the name, charity, 
and war.2. 


pauri. 
sikha samto mukhi bolahu rama. 
Sikh saints recite Ram aloud. 


sadha samgi karani paravana. 
To be in the company of the Holy is highest. 


sadha samgi kia prabhu paia. 
In the company of the Holy, Prabhu is realized. 


sadha samgi kia hari jana ihu manu laia. 
In the company of the Holy, the mind is joined to servant of Hari. 


isa kali mahi bhaiou samgrama. 
In this Kaliyuga is terrible conflict. 


bidha nai thati karani paravana. 
[When] nobody knows what action is most high. 


satagura ki jo nimda karai. 
Whoever slanders the true Guru. 


mai bapa kai agai marai.33. 
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Will die before his mother and father.33. 


dohara. 
puri vaki na pavai samta kahiu na mana. 
It may not be said fully Oh saints do not be proud. 


bidha nai cadi suho ihaina chodai mukha namua.1. 
Do not lose this way, do not leave saying the name with your mouth. 
1. 


soratha. 
lobha papa sabha jhuthu hai isa kala mai samgrama. 
Greed and sin are false, and are the source of conflict in Kaliyuga. 


hari jana hiradai hari basai na chodai hari nama. 
Hari resides in the heart of Hari’s servants, do not leave the name of 
Hari. (p.132) 


paul. 
biuhara calana kala mai hai aisa. 
In Kaliyuga this is how day-to-day work is. 


amdari bahi kai lidvai paisa. 
Sitting inside they are getting money. 


lai paisa ghari mai jo avai . 
Those that bring money to the house. 


maha aneka anamda sukha pavai. 
Will experience all types of bliss and happiness. 


mana mana sakom bahu samajhavai. 
[This person will] instruct many people. 


jom disai sa kutambm kia khavai. 
People will give to the Kings, but what will their children eat. 


saha a ekam o samdi a kia. 
The King comes calling out. 


jo kichu tha tumara hama dia.34. 
This place of yours, I gave it [to you].34. 


dohara. 
dekhai sahu paise ge ki jai kau nau pau. 
Look at the King, the money is gone, who will help. 


amdari bahi pairi pavahi jo sau dama bhugavau.1. 
Inside and outside, they touch his feet, who listen lose their senses.1. 


soratha. 
paise tere jhai daina kau kichu ghara nahi. 
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Your money will go; giving it away is not hard. 


kata bata kara mahi tuma te hama pharaga bhe.2. 
It is very unfortunate now you owe it to me, there is a difference. 


paul. 
asura raja iha kala mai bhaia. 
[These are the type of] demonic rulers in this Kaliyuga. 


jhapa tapa sata china hui gaia. 
Truth, meditation, penance are all gone. 


thore dina asurana ka jora. 
For a few days is the rule of the demonic. 


bhagata paratapa hota nahim thora. 
The radiance of the devotees is much less. (p.133) 


hui go samgrama samta bhi dekhadi. 
There will be conflict that the saints will see. 


karana prabha ka hoiga lekhai. 
The cause is Prabh, based on the accounts. 


likhia lekhu apana hathi. 
That has been written by [Himself]. 


dharamu paragasu jaiga papu.35. 
[In the end] there will be the radiance of dharam, and sin will leave. 
35. 


dohara. 
sadho sidatam na karo amt na vamka dekhu. 
Oh Sadhu do not forget, you will see the end. 


amta dekhi dukhu pavasikare na karama ki rekh.1. 
At the end will be great pain, no one will be saved by merely trying.1. 


soratha. 
khela lehu dina caribahu rina khelanu hoisi. 


Play for the four days, the chance will not come again.!*! 


udanu hoigo charudhudhe hathi na avasi. 
In the end you will be ashes, in the darkness nothing will be of use.2. 


pauri. 
isa kali mai japa nama ka japa. 
In this Kaliyuga, repeat the name. 


nihacai hoi saca mani thapa. 
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Have faith, and firmly place truth in the mind. 


binu hari nama dharamu nahi koi. 
Without the name of Hari there is no dharam. 


amti kali simarani gati hoi. 
At the time of death, remembrance leads to liberation. 


nihacai hoi simarahu mana mahi. 
Having faith, remember [Hari] in your mind. 


carana lagi papa sabha jdi. 
Cling to his feet, and all sins will go. 


lakha siana pakari kari dekhdi. 
I have seen many hundreds of thousands of ways. (p.134) 


binu hari simarana kachu na lekhdi.36. 
Without the remembrance of Hari, nothing else is of use.36. 


dohara. 
hari ka milana duri hai duramati manahu na jadi. 
Meeting Hari is far, evil-mindedness will not leave the mind. 


duramati jai tau hari milai hari jana hari ke pai.1. 
When evil-mindedness goes, then Hari is met, the servants of God 
realize [Him].1. 


soratha. 
hari ka namu tuma lehujimu machuli jala pivatt. 
Take the name of Hari like a fish drinks water. 


hari siu rakhu samnehu jiu niru mitu machult karai. 
Hari will take you, like the river holds the fish. 


pauri. 
amrita velai kari isananua. 
Wake in the early hours and take a bath. 


mana thaharavahu dhuna dhari dhiana. 
Hold the mind steady and focus on the sound [of the shabad]. 


aisa japana japahu re bhdi. 
This is the way to recite the name, brothers. 


amti kali hari hoi sahai. 
At your last moment, Hari will come to your aid. 


hari carani aisa cita lavahu. 
In this way focus your awareness of the feet of Hari. 


manasa dhari hari nadmu dhiavahu. 
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Concentrate and firmly hold the name of Hari in your mind with. 


dhianu lai nihacai hoi raho. 
Concentrate and have faith. 


prita nita nita citu mai laho.37. 
With love and awareness do this daily.37. 


dohara. 
prita karahu cita lai kai ika mani hoi kai japa. 
Love with awareness, and single-mindedly repeat [the name]. 


kari isananu sukhamana paro nihacai mana kau thapa.1. 
Have a bath and read Sukhamana [this composition] with faith in this 
way.1. (p.135) 


soratha. 
namu danu isananu binu karama nahi pdidi. 
The name, charity, and bath cannot be gained without good fortune. 


samta samgati paravana suca dhianu nahi chadiai.2. 
The company of the Saint is high, do not leave the pure 
concentration [on Hari].2. 


paul. 
japahu aparama apara niramkara. 
Repeat the great, limitless, formless One’s name. 


tu saraba jia palanahara. 
You are the nurturer of all beings. 


tu alakha alekhu lekha ka dhani. 
You are invisible, indescribable, and of limitless wealth. 


tu beamta tera amta kia gani. 
You are limitless, who can know Your end. 


tu saraba nidhanu purana mai gaia. 
I sing that You are the total treasure, complete. 


tum sukha deu seva kari paid. 
You give happiness, and Your own service. 


tu bhagata vachala hari amtarijami. 
You love Your devotees, Hari the knower of hearts. 


tum hari didlu akala nihala jiu dhami.38. 
You are the merciful Hari, Akal, the house of ecstasy.38. 


dohara. 
tum si tunu becamuna mai muna paramtia hoi. 
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You are colourless, You are the Creator of the moon.!4 

hari jana simaranu simara lehumana ki duramati khoi.1. 
The servants of Hari remember him and eradicate their evil- 
mindedness. 


soratha. 
lakha caurasi jahi tera amtu na kina hi paia. 
The 8.4 million forms cannot fathom Your limit. 


japata raho dina rati satiguri samsa metia. 
Meditate day and night and the true Guru will remove the doubts. (p. 
136) 


pauri. 
tum ape data ape bhugata tu ape mihara karamta. 
You are the giver, the enjoyer, and You are merciful. 


tum ape jogi tum ape bhogi tu ape bhoga karamta. 
You are the renunciate, You are the enjoyer, You enjoy Yourself. 


tum ape alakha alekhu bidhata tum ape karahi su hoi. 
You are invisible, indescribable architect, and do whatever passes. 


tu ape dari dari phirahi che havahitu ape sukha mai hoi. 
You Yourself wander door to door, You are the happiness. 


tum ape sahu ape hi tasakara teri kudarati kau bali jamu. 
You are the king, You are the thief, I am a sacrifice to Your creative 
power. 


tum ape bamdhahi tum ape chodahi tum ape karahi suchamu. 
You enslave, You release, You do as it pleases You. 


tum ape sahu dpe kai pari tum ape bhaia bhikhari. 
You are the king, the trader, and You are the beggar. 


tum ape purakhu alekha kahavahi tum ape sumdara nari1.39. 
You are called the invisible, You are the beautiful woman.39. 


dohara. 

tum apane ramgi apa hi rata teri kudarati kamu bali jdt. 

You are the colour of love, imbued with love, I am a sacrifice to Your 
creative power. 


hari jana hari hari hiradai bhajahu jana nanaka eka manai.1. 
Servants of Hari, meditate on Hari Hari, servant Nanak believes in 
the One.1. 


soratha. 
japana japo mana mahi ika mana hoi kai dhiaiai. 
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Repeat [the word] that should be repeated in the mind, with one- 
mindedness and concentration. 


bina ika duja nahi hari ka namu na chodiai. 
There is no other One, do not renounce the name of Hari. 


paul. 
jisu rakhahi tu dehi vadiai. 
Those that You protect, You grant glory. (p.137) 


jisu rakhahi tum sada sahadi. 
Those that You protect, You are present with. 


jisu rakhahi tum rahai sumer. 
Those that You protect, You keep in heaven. 


simarahi muna jana jachu kumer. 
By remembering, the silent sages, beings, slaves, and treasure 
keepers. 


jisa rakhahi tum adi jugadi. 
Are protected by You, in the beginning, in each age. 


harinakhasu mario rakhio prahaladi. 
You killed Harnaksh and protected Prahalad. 


jisu rakhahi tum apanam jani. 
Those that You protect, You know Yourself. 


vam kau kathahu na hovai hamni.40. 
No one else can explain [their greatness], or can they come to harm. 
AO. 


dohara. 

hari ka nama hiradai dharo prabha ji lehu parakh. 

Place firmly the name of Hari in Your heart, look with discernment at 
Prabhu. 


kari isanana sukhamana paro nihacai mana kum thap.1. 
Bathe and read the Sukhamana with faith, and gain mental strength. 
1. 


soratha. 
japa tum ika mani hoi ana namu japana nahi. 
Repeat the [name] with one mind, do not meditate on another. 


manasa janamu hai deva binu hari bhajana na paiai.40. 
The human birth is enlightenment but this cannot be gained without 
devotion to Hari.40. 


pauri. 
na ratanamadi. 
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[I will] not cry out loud. 


na jatanamadi. 
[I will] not keep matted hair. 


na ghatanamai. 
[I will] not make predictions. (p.138) 


na jatanamadi. 
[I will] not keep celibacy. 


na bhimda ke dikhaimai. 
[I will] not show miracles. 


na sasa ke carde madi. 
[I will] not raise my breath [like a Yogi]. 


catara sujana hai. 
[Nor will I be] wise and clever. 


isanana jala dhoi hai. 
[Nor will I] continually wash with water. 


bahata bata manu goi hai. 
[I will] not please the mind with various riddles. 


dehi sari khoi hai. 
[I will] not burn this body. 


na bidha ke didhae mai. 
[I will] not show heresy. 


na aneka bahu gae mai. 
[I will] not keep singing unnecessarily. 


na bajamtra ke bajae. 
[I will] not keep playing musical instruments. 


na dehi dhuri nae mai. 
[I will] not bathe my body in dust. 


na mala ke phirae mai. 
[I will] not keep holding onto a rosary. 


saca ke didhae mai. 
[I will] show the truth. 


hari pavana kihe bata. 
[I will] contemplate the mystery of Hari. 


suca sacu hidi sati. 
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Who is the truth, pure and Eternal. 


nahi sovahi je rat. 
Who never sleeps at night. 


hari jana hari milahi apahi.41.'*8 


Hari meets His servants himself.41. (p.139) 


dakhana. 
mana hi amdari dhahi binu dekhai mahabuba ke. 
This mind gets low without seeing the Lover. 


jaba hi hoi nibahu hari jana sacu mai raci rahe.1. 
When the time comes it is continuous, the servants of Hari get 
absorbed into [Him].1. 


paul. 
isa jaga mai paga hatha de rakhadi. 
In this age the hand of protection on the turban. 


nisa dinu rama nama yahu bhakhai. 
Is to say the name of Ram day and night. 


ina mdia muni jana mohe. 
But this maya even fascinates the silent sages. 


iha kala sevaka maia ke hoe. 
Even the humble servants are [attracted] to maya. 


mai bapu bhai jaba maia. 
The mother, father, brother all [love] maya. 


aurata priti bhaina aru bhaia. 
The wife loves it and the sister are in [maya]. 


jaba maia taba adara hoi. 
When you have no maya left. 


bina dhana bata na puchai koi.42. 
Nobody will talk to you if you have no money.42. 


dohara. 
dhanu maia kia cahamha de maia mohu sabha kuri. 
The greed and love of wealth and maya are all false. 


hari jana hari ke nama binu hota jamta sabha dhura.1. 
Servant of Hari, take the name of Hari, and become the dust of all 
people [humble].1. 


pauri. 
sunahu samto tuma saci bani. 
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Listen saints to this true bani. 


gura apane kau hari janu jani. 
Through the Guru you will know Hari. (p.140) 


jam hari hovai sada sahai. 
When Hari is always with you. 


dharama bilasa parama gati pdt. 
You will have the bliss of dharam and reach the highest state. 


pakhamda chamdi brahamamdi mana dharo. 
Stop all false hypocrisy and turn your mind to the Universal Lord. 


ana chadi simaranu nita karo. 
Renounce everything else and remember [the Lord] every day. 


suca kiria aru hari hari bhajo. 
Do pure actions and meditate on Hari Hari. 


jhutha pairi pauna tajo.43. 
Renounce going towards false actions.43. 


dohara. 
jo tuma sace sikha hota jahu kubadhi mati. 
If you are a truthful Sikh, then give up your evil-mindedness. 


hari jana hari ka bhajana bhajo taba hoi tumari gati.1. 
Servants of Hari, meditate on Hari, so that you reach your [highest] 
state.1. 


soratha. 
jo tuma rakhahu sacu bacanu hamara mani lehu. 
If you desire to keep pure, then remember these orders of mine. 


gura ka hoi sarapu jo tuma hohu adharama mahi. 
You will be cursed by the Guru if you follow the path of adharam. 


This composition again bears the ascription Sri Mukhvak Patashahi Dasavin but 
has various names.!“4 The metre of this composition is Rag Gauri—a metre 
which is used throughout the AG. It is the same metre employed in the Sukhmani 
Sahib, and the two compositions share similar names and verses. The 
composition refers to the coming of Kaliyuga and the perilous times it brings 
including lust, greed, and anger. There is a prescription that sleeping with other 
people’s wives is a great sin; this cautionary aspect, as we know, runs 
throughout the Sri Charitropakhyan, especially in the Anup Kaur Charitras (19- 
21). The saints and bhagats of the AG are commented upon including Kabir, 
Ravidas, and Namdev. The focus on the deeper meaning of Vahiguru is (p.141) 
another aspect of this composition, where the term is broken down to each 
individual letter. This exegesis is similar to the way the term has been discussed 
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in Bhai Gurdas’s vars and also in the Sarabaloh Granth. This composition 
appears in the ‘Takht Patna Sahib’ AD 1698 recension, the ‘Sangrur’ recension, 
Aurangabad ‘Bhai Daya Singh’ recension, and the ‘Baba Atal’ recension which 


was examined by the corrective committee of AD 1897. There are other gutkas 
145 


and pothis where this composition also appears (see Figure 2.9 


(p.142) Rag Asa and Rag 


Sorath 
ika oamkara vahaguru 
ji ki phate.'*6 ee c 
One Universal Creator, ° Diba qeqeee OSTA 
. | epghPaserns2) AD 
the Wondrous Guru is 
Victorious. a 


raga asa patisahi 10. 
Rag Asa by the Tenth 
Sovereign. 


aja hamare samta kdja 
hai sasatra badha dari 
avahu re. 

Today the Saints have 
been commanded to 
come to my door 
adorned in weapons. 


hamare samgi pamca 
bira hai bacana guru ka 
lai javahu re.1.rahdu. 
My friends are the five 


FIGURE 2.9 A Photograph of a Folio 


warriors who have Showing the Ornate Opening from 
lived the commands of Sansahara Sukhamana in the “Takht 
the Guru. Pause. Patna Sahib’ AD 1698 DG Manuscript 


agie haar habia Source: Giani Hardeep Singh. 


hai roma roma 

samavahu re. 

The Saints are my brothers and warriors who are merged into my 
very fibre (hair). 


bhira pari samta samga hoeia apana rupa dikhavahu re.1. 
There is a crowd of Saints who are showing their form.1. 


samta kaja jagata hau ayo nava rupa dikhavahu re. 
The affairs of the Saints are shown in new ways. 


samga hamare samta mamdali eiha sisa guru kai lai javahu re.2. 
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In my company are a collection of Saints who have given their heads 
to the Guru.2. 


sisa ka rana jagata hau Geio lai badala asura khapavahu re. 
The head is needed for the battle of the Earth, it is time to fight the 
demons. 


eka sisa ka badala magiu sisacarau bahuri magohu re.3. 
For each head we will take a head, and request four more heads.3. 


samta hamare putra mitra hai sila samtokha kamavahu re. 
The Saints are my sons and friends who cultivate contentment and 
patience. 


jata sata samjama bacana hamaro rahata bacana kamavahu re.4. 
They are restrained, truthful, and disciplined, they live the way of life 
that has been commanded.4. 


aura kete dekhahu bina kesa ke hamari saina sabala teja hai saraba 
guru samaio re. (p.143) 

Look at those that do not keep kesh, in my army they are the form of 
power and the Guru. 


sabha saka saina tora jagata ke ihu sisa guru pai lai javahu re.5. 
They will break the other armies of this world, for they lay their 
heads at the feet of the Guru.5. 


agia kini abinasi purakha nai hukama kesa lai ayo re. 
The Immortal Lord commanded that kesh be kept. 


pragata hona ke dina sa dura the turaka anita caraiou re.6. 
It will be known from this day that the Turak will be defeated.6. 


jamha jamha dekhau tamha tamha samgharau bacana padi majaba 
caldio re. 
Wherever you shall look they shall be defeated. 


anika hanavamta rama hamare hai kie tu kisa bidha dekha bhuldio 
re.7. 

There will be many as strong as Hanuman, who will be reminded by 
Ram to awaken.7.!47 


khabaradara hui diu kesa dhari kharaga rupa jhamakdio re. 
It is my strict order you should keep kesh and glisten like the form of 
the sword. 


hamaro nama guru kesa dhari hama apani saina buldio re. 
My name is the Guru adorned with the hair, I will call my army. 


aio vakhata sitaba saina ka samtana kamarabamdh avahu re.8. 
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Come quickly the armies will come, Saints tie your cummerbunds.8. 


nanaka gobimda eka kara dekhahu hama tija majaba caldio re. 
See Nanak Gobind as one, I will start the third way. 


jata pata kachu rahana na devau kari ekamkara buldio re.9.1.'48 


Caste will not remain, as this is the call of Ik Oankar.9.1. 


ika oamkara vahaguru ji ki phate. 
One Universal Creator, the Wondrous Guru is Victorious. 


raga sorathi patisahi 10. 
Rag Sorath by the Tenth Sovereign. 


aba kai te rajaputa kahaoau. 
If you say you are a Rajput. (p.144) 


pamca mavasi ghara kae sadho apane raha caldau.1.rahdu. 
Then the five rulers in the home of your body control them.1. Pause. 


kama kradha karama katara badho tata travara bamdhau. 
Lust and anger are the actions of your tiger knife and sword, tie 
them close to your body. 


sahaja surata ka tarasa badho nirata kamana carau.1. 
Make your consciousness the quiver of your arrows, and tie it close 
to you, make the bow your upliftment.1. 


ghora giana samtokha lagami sata ki jina kasau. 
Make the horse your knowledge, contentment your saddle, truth 
your bridle, tie them tightly. 


gagana mamdala kau karau paeiana dai ko cabaka Iau.2. 
Make the heavenly realms your advance in battle and fear your stick. 
2. 


gura ka sabada samjoa pahirau soham topa banau. 
The word of the Guru is your armour, and the word Soham your 
pistol. 


udati kagana sira para maro saba bhai duamda mitau.3. 
The crows that fly in your head, kill these, and all the fear and 
duality.3. 


pahili cota bilia marau sasa bana ghara ghau. 
Firstly strike the cat and kill it with the bow of praises in your inner 
home. 


yaha mana miraga kala hari kala jivata phadha kari liau.4. 
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Kill the black deer of this mind, with Hari’s name unfasten the noose 
of death.4. 


alakha purakha ki karau cakari cihara jai likhau. 
Come into service of the Indescribable Being, and sign your presence 
for him. 


ghore dasa gobimda simgha ke bhagati dadani paum.5.2. 
The horses of the slave Gobind Singh are his devoted charity.5.2. 


The composition again starts off with the ascription to Guru Gobind Singh as its 
writer. It is written in Rag Asa which is recorded in its title, and is a small verse 
and hence it is unlikely to be recorded in the Tatkara of DG manuscripts. The 
basis of this (p.145) verse is that the saints have the power to become warriors 
as long as they subscribe to certain tenants of the Khalsa. A reference is made to 
the five warriors: a possible description of the Panj Piare who live according to 
the Guru’s instructions. The saints who have previously given their head to the 
Guru (charan pahul) are now needed to fight the demons, and in order to do so 
they need to give a head like the Panj Piare by taking khande ki pahul (Khalsa 
saint-warrior initiation of the double-edged sword). In order to do this they 
would need to be adorned in weapons. The author emphasizes the retainment of 
the kesh or unshorn hair (one of the five Ks), and perceives them to be 
fundamental for the success of the Khalsa. The armies of the Khalsa who keep 
the kesh will become the supreme army and the Turaks will be defeated in battle 
as a result. The keeping of kesh is not a ritualistic requirement but a direct 
commandment from God. The Panth as a result will become Hanuman like in 
strength.!*9 The order from the Guru who himself adorns the kesh is to keep the 
kesh and hence this adornment is to glisten like the sword. The lineage of the 
Khalsa is that Guru Nanak and Gobind Singh are one and, as a result, a third 
way or tisara panth will be started and the shackles of caste will be eliminated, 
as this is the will of the formless Ik Oankar.!°° 

Whilst there are many eulogies on the Khalsa, this is not better represented than 
this verse, which directly connects a Sikh from being a saint to a warrior by 
adorning themselves in the kesh of God. This composition appears in the “Takht 
Patna Sahib’ AD 1698 recension and the ‘Aurangabad’ Bhai Daya Singh 
recension (see Figure 2.10). The composition Rag Sorath again contains the 
name of the rag in the title. This composition is a philosophical take on 
understanding what constitutes a good living and trying to avoid those thieves 
who stop an individual from fulfilling this. The verse is a play on words in 
reference to the Rajput warrior practices which end with one remembering 
God’s name. The final verse states that horses (which are normally a preserve of 
the Rajputs) also have a charitable association with Gobind Singh.!°! It seems as 
if the Guru wished to impart a spiritual message like the AG in his finalization of 
the chhatri ideals in the DG. (p.146) 
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Indra Kavach and Gobind Gita 
There are other compositions 
which are attributed to Guru 
Gobind Singh, namely the 
Gobind Gita and the Indra 
Kavach which appear only in 
one DG manuscript. These two 
compositions have not been 
translated, and the Indra 
Kavach will not be discussed. 
Although the Gobind Gitais a 
larger composition which 
deserves study at another time, 
a brief synopsis is presented 
here. In short, it is a translation 
of the eighteenth chapter of the 
Mahabharat, the ‘Bhagvad 
Gita’. It only appears in the 
manuscript at Takht Patna 
Sahib with a colophon of AD 
1698.!52 The other undated 
manuscript does not contain the 
Gobind Gita. The composition 
mentions adhidtamic sciences 


FIGURE 2.10 A Photograph of a Folio 
Showing the Opening of the Raga Asa in 
the ‘Takht Patna Sahib’ AD 1698 DG 
Manuscript 


: Giani H ingh. 
and Shastravidid.'°? There are ae ae 


also references to the Sikh 

tradition throughout, especially 

with references to the AG composition Sukhmani Sahib and the Khalsa (p.147) 
being a brahamgiani.'*“ There are descriptions that refer to Guru Nanak as the 
One Indivisible Lord and the drati composition of Guru Nanak is also cited.!°° 
There is also an explanation of the name Singh as parmatama; the author also 
states, ‘I Gobind, love the Khalsa.’!°® This is in the tenth chapter or adhiyai. The 
term ‘Akal’, which is a common term through the DG, is also utilized through the 
text: ‘See the Timeless Being [Akal] as one and the world as the Timeless Being 
[Akal].’!5” There are also many references to the Khalsa throughout the text. 


Asphotak Kabitt Svaiye 

The Asphotak Kabitt Svaiye or ‘Miscellaneous Verses and Stanzas’ are quite well 
known but are not in the standard DG, although they do feature in the Panjabi 
translation by Pandit Narain Singh. They are extra verses that are said to be 
from various compositions in the DG, like the Salok Vara te Vadhik in the AG. It is 
in most extant manuscripts and it is uncertain why it was removed.!°® As it is 
well known we have not included a translation of it in this present edition. The 
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no longer extant recension by Baba Dip Singh, as mentioned by Giani Gian 
Singh, was said to have finished at this composition. 


The Standardization of the Dasam Granth 

The question as to why these compositions do not appear in the standard DG will 
now be considered. In order to do this we need to look at the standardization 
report of the DG by Sardul Singh.!°9 In this report they looked at various aspects 
of the DG and what they considered to be authentic and what should be 
published in a new recension of the DG. 


The first statement is about the actual contents of the standard DG and how they 
came to the conclusions about the compositions that were not included and thus 
labelled apocryphal. The report states, ‘Devi ji ke Ustati or Namo Ugradanti 
Ananti Svaiya; In the old days the Khalsa Singhs read this description of 
themselves. However, this is not from the Guru, as some aspects of these bani 
are not anywhere noted elsewhere in the DG, even (p.148) though this bani is 
well known.’!®° He states that the Sukhmand and Malkauns ki Var were in one 
extant manuscript at Baba Atal Rai Sahib.!®! In the rest of the thirty-two granths 
(at Amritsar) these compositions do not appear in them.!®2 Even though 
Gurgaddi was given to the AG, the DG was always placed on the same royal 
canopy. He continues: 


The bani written by the Tenth Guru was to infuse honour and the courage 
to fight the invaders, due to the wars in which so many birhs were 
destroyed, means that a Khas birh (important recension) is no longer 
available to us. Most of the recensions now are generally the same. In the 
Buddha Dal Birh and the birh of Bhai Mani Singh, the Sukhmana, Malkauns 
ki Var, and Chhakke [Ugradanti] and one or two other shabads were 
present. However these copies are very rare.! © 

This composition is an example of vir ras bani based on the style of the 
composition and internal parameters. The praises to Durga within it may have 
been a factor which led to some unease, but this does not seem consistent with 
their other comments, for example, the recital of DG compositions on the 
occasion of Dusshera. Then, the actual purging of this composition does not 
seem to be completely based on antagonism to Hinduism. We need to look at 
other factors which help us determine the deletion of this composition. Apart 
from numerous salutations to the Goddess there are also lines which mirror lines 
in other compositions in the standard DG recension. For instance, there are 
several lines in praise of weapons which mirror that of Shastra Nam Mala. Kanh 
Singh Nabha in his Mahan Kosh does not comment on the Ugradanti directly, but 
it is referenced under the terms ‘chhakka’ in his dictionary.!®* He states that it is 
penned under Guru Gobind Singh’s name, but is written by a Devi worshipper. 
Kanh Singh contradicts himself in Hum Hindu Nahin and quotes from the 
Bhagauti Asatotra, and then states that Ugradanti was written by Bhai Sukha 
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Singh at Patna.!®° Some writers have confused the Bhagauti Chhand (Bhagauti 
ju ka Chhand) with Ugradanti and vice versa; this is apparent in Jaggi’s PhD 
thesis on the DG. In the Mahan Kosh, Nabha says that in a different manuscript 
of the DG, there are some extra scriptures or hymns. He states a pauri has been 
written by a Sikh, and quotes the first pauri. In the footnote he writes that it is 
also in the Sangrur Government Gurdwara recension. (p.149) 


The Apocrypha in Tradition 

The Damdami Taksal readily uses the apocrypha in exegesis as stated earlier. 
One of the senior preachers of the organization Giani Hardeep Singh of the 
Hazuri Taksal also has some copies of these rare scriptures, as well as having 
numerous photographic copies of rare folios. He recently published a prayer 
anthology in 2009 of the prayers of the Tenth Guru which contained the 
apocrypha in it.!®° Sukhmand Sahib has a tradition in the Buddha Dal as testified 
by Akali Baba Santa Singh Nihang and Akali Nihang Ragi Baldev Singh.!®7 
Nihang Partap Singh recognized the Bhagauti ju ka Chhand, as it has been 
printed by the Buddha Dal. Akali Baba Anoop Singh, a veteran who served at the 
Akal Takht, mentions that the Gobind Gita, Sukhmana Sahib, and the Ugradanti 
without the svaiye had been read in the early 1900s. This was at the time of 
Akali Jathedar Baba Sahib Singh Kaladhari before the advent of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee (SGPC),.168 Baba Daya Singh of the Bidhi 
Chand Dal has insisted these compositions be read, and tried to persuade 
Jathedar Kulwant Singh of Takht Hazur Sahib to include them into the new 
version of the DG published by the takht. Sukhmana Sahib is mentioned in the 
oral tradition of the Nihangs. The various Nihang Dals possess manuscripts 
which would be useful for scholarly purposes, but this is an area that most 
scholars have neglected. Giani Sher Singh Nihang (Ambala) has an early 
anthology which contains Bhagauti Asatotra, Ugradanti, and the Indra Kavach; 
though undated, it shares many features with the Patna Sahib AD 1698 sarup. 
With the accounts in traditional hagiographies, the praxis of the Nihang Singhs, 
the report of 1897 of the standardization, the position of other traditional Sikhs, 
and the inclusion in early extant manuscripts and anthologies, it would strongly 
suggest that these compositions should not have been excised. 


The Namdharis or Kuka are another sampradayad who accept the DG in its 
entirety as the work of Guru Gobind Singh. Their origins in the middle of the 
nineteenth century were as a reform to break the idolism penetrating into 
Sikhism. They based their values on the Khalsa but now have their own living 
Guru, rahitnamd, and ardas.!®9 The Namdharis in their own precepts (p.150) 
accept the compositions of the DG for use in their nitnem as well. They focus 
more on the Chandi banis, namely Chandi di Var and Chandi Charitras but also 
the Akal Ustati. One departure from mainstream Sikhism is that they take part in 
a ritualistic havan where compositions from AG and DG are recited. At this time, 
‘Five persons at the worship read the scriptures, Choupae, Jup, Jap, Chandi 
Charitar, Akal Ustati’. To these compositions Chandi di Var and Ugradanti were 
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added at this recital.!”° Therefore, the recitation of Ugradanti is also a part of 
their liturgy, and this is not a new innovation for them. In their collision with the 
British it was DG compositions that gave them their strength and inspiration. 
One source tells us: 


Lastly, every Kuka who can read has a book printed by Diwan Buta Singh 
of Lahore, a well-known seditious character. This book contains all the 
parts of the Granth inciting war, i.e., the ‘Ugurdanti’ and ‘Chandi Path’ 
from Guru Govind Singh’s Granth [DG].17! 


According to Kapur Singh (see his introduction to Harkrishan Singh [1960]), the 
composition became a favourite mantra of the Kuka Sikhs after the deportation 
of their leader, Baba Ram Singh to Burma, in 1872. The Kukas fervently believed 
that by the concerted repetitions of the Ugradanti they would succeed in evoking 
the spirit of universal destruction, so as to divert its potent wrath against the 
foreign oppressors, the British.!’2 There are also other groups who recite the 
apocryphal compositions, namely Nankasar Sampradaya, Baba Nand Singh 
(Jagroan), and the Sampradaya equated with Baba Harnam Singh, Rampurkhera 
wale. This is not an exhaustive list but it shows how the apocrypha continue to 
be recited by various groups despite there being a standard DG. 


The Apocrypha and the Tisara Panth 

One of the common leitmotivs in the apocrypha seems to be the appearance of 
the term ‘tisara panth’. We need to examine this term within the apocrypha. It is 
likely that the vars of Bhai Gurdas were written in the court of Guru Arjan Dev, 
and so their status is akin to court poetry and the contents are an exegesis to 
some extent of the AG. In a similar vein the var of Bhai Gurdas II is likely (p. 
151) to have been added to it at the time of Guru Gobind Singh, as there is 
some evidence that it may have been written in the court of the Tenth Guru. The 
Gur Pratap Suraj Granth mentions Gurdas as a court poet of the Tenth 
Master.!’? The contents of this var are heavily laden with content linked to the 
DG. In style and content, some portions also sound much like the apocryphal 
composition the Ugradanti. The references in the var about the khande ki pahul 
ceremony would suggest that it was written after it (verse 41-1-5). The name 
Gurdas is also mentioned. The theme repeated throughout is how the Tenth 
Guru is both the Guru and the Sikh as he received initiation from the Panj 
Piare.!’4 This echoes a distinct line from the Ugradanti, along with the duty of 
the Panth to destroy the wicked.!”° In this var of Bhai Gurdas II, we can clearly 
see that up to verse 41-15-18 is along the same lines as the Ugradanti. This is 
the same as the verse 41-6-7 about the destruction of ritualistic religion, and the 
third path.!7® The end of the var sounds exactly like the end of the Ugradanti.!”” 
This would suggest that Bhai Gurdas Singh had read the Ugradanti and had 
based his own writing on it. Its importance is also supplemented by the fact that 
this var is employed in katha and kirtan in Sikh gurdwaras. 
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This shows that there is a link with the concept of the tisara panth which not 
only appears in the Ugradanti and is also mirrored by Bhai Gurdas II. It was also 
noted that another composition in the apocrypha shared a common theme with 
the Ugradanti, notably the Rag Asa. Again this composition stresses that the 
Khalsa would represent the third way. It is important to note that whilst the 
notion of the Sikhs as a distinct community was present from Guru Nanak, it was 
to be reiterated with the formation of the Khalsa as is clear in compositions like 
Rag Asa. We also see that an old manuscript of Sau Sakhi also contains the 
Ugradanti, and this also would fit into the apocalyptical future predictions 
contained within the sakhis. In an anecdote, Guru Tegh Bahadur predicts that in 
his tenth form, a new religion will be formed: ‘He will found a third sect, he will 
fight great battles.’!78 The British had made the connection between these 
compositions and the Sau Sdakhi in the nineteenth century.!’9 In the apocrypha 
and the var of Bhai Gurdas II, the Hindus and Turaks now have a new formidable 
opponent, the Khalsa. The previous ways are criticized (p.152) and are said to 
have abandoned the righteous ways of Akal, and as a result, the tisara panth is 
positioned as the only way for salvation. 


In the corrective committee report of the DG, they excluded some of the 
compositions that we have termed as apocrypha. We have looked at these 
compositions to see their history and their appearance in the Sikh manuscript 
tradition. The corrective committee rejected the Ugradanti as they believed it to 
be written by a Devi worshipper. They also stated that the composition did not 
merit inclusion into the new recension as it did not appear in enough 
manuscripts of the DG. They stated that some important manuscripts contained 
some of these apocryphal compositions; however, they still omitted them for 
reasons which were not scholarly. They considered the Asphotak Kabbits to have 
been written by the Guru, but they were not included in the standard recension 
of the DG either. The Sukhmana Sahib and Malkauns ki Var were rejected 
because they did not appear in many manuscripts. Another reason why some of 
the smaller compositions have been written out of history is due to their length 
being very short, because of which they may have been missed by the scribes 
and copyists. 


The committee only looked at manuscripts in their vicinity, that is, Amritsar, and 
this meant that they did not have access to other manuscripts like the “‘Takht 
Patna’ birh which contains many of the apocryphal compositions. Our discussion 
shows that the DG recensions contained not only apocrypha, but also many 
gutkas and pothis. It is important to note that the AD 1698 date of the ‘Patna 
Sahib’ birh would mean that the compositions were written at the time of the 
Guru. The similarities between the Ugradanti, Rag Asa, and the var of Bhai 
Gurdas II also show that the apocrypha were popular with the court poets of the 
Guru. The various sampradaya, including the Akali Nihangs, continue the recital 
of the apocrypha even today. This is highly significant as the apocrypha are still 
considered to be written by the Guru, and as a result they are a part of Sikh 
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liturgy. If the apocrypha were forged by Sikh sects aligned with the Mughals, 
they would not contain all the references to warfare, and themes like giving 
away one’s head, and (p.153) so on. In fact, due to the strong link with the 
tradition, it is more likely that they were actually composed by the Guru as a 
record of the Khalsa inauguration. 


Notes: 
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Viakhia, 5 vols (New Delhi: Govind Sadan, 2000). 


(5.) Jodhi Singh and Dharam Singh, Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, Text and 
Translation, 2 vols (Patiala: Heritage Publications, 1999). 


(6.) Pritpal Bindra, trans., Chitro Pakhyaan: Tales of Male-Female Tricky 
Deceptions from Sri Dasam Granth (Amritsar: B. Chatter Singh Jiwan Singh, 
2002); Pritpal Bindra, Tales in Persian (Hikayaat) from Dasam Granth (Ontario: 
Sikh Social and Educational Society, 2002). 


(7.) S.S. Kohli, trans., Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, 3 vols (Birmingham: Sikh 
National Heritage Trust Publishing, 2003). 


(8.) BS. Sandhu, Selections from Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, 2 vols (Amritsar: 
Singh Brothers, 2004). 


(9.) See Teja Singh Bhasauria, Khalsa Rahit Prakash (Khalsa Diwan, Bhasaur: 
Pustak Bhandar, Panch Khand, 1917). 


(10.) See Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Nirane (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Diwan, 1919). 


(11.) Kirpal Singh, research scholar at the Santokh Singh Library (Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar), and Akali Baba Santa Singh, the 
late head of the Buddha Dal, aided in deciphering the early archaic forms of 
Gurmukhi. In the photographs of the manuscripts in this book, the continuous 
writing can be seen. 
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(12.) Anekath Kosh is specifically just a Braj Bhasha dictionary. This is the 
prominent guide in Gurmukhi on the language of Braj Bhasha. Kanh Singh 
Nabha, Anekath Kosh (Amritsar: Sudarshan Press, 1928). 


(13.) C. Shackle, An Introduction to the Sacred Language of the Sikhs (London: 
School of Oriental and African Studies [SOAS], University of London, 1983); R. 
Snell, The Hindi Classical Tradition: A Braj Bhasa Reader (London: SOAS, 1991). 


(14.) In the times of the Afghans this jungle of Panjab was in Deepalpur, from 
the river Satluj near Beas to Sabo ki Talwandi. See Pandit Narain Singh, trans., 
DG (Lahore: Bhai Chattar Singh, 1940), 5:683. A manuscript of the DG (London: 
Royal Asiatic Library, AD 1827), Tod MS, f. 708 records this composition without 
the first two lines by Narain Singh. This seems to be the case with the majority 
of manuscripts, including the 1698 “Takht Patna Sahib’ DG, f. 239. This could 
suggest the Guru composed it earlier than the Jungle episode taking place with 
the Khalsa and repeated it again there; hence the addition. 


(15.) Pandit Narain Singh, DG, 5:683. Within the modern printed edition there is 
an extra line at the commencement: Lakhi jangle khalsa ai didar kito ne. 


(16.) Literally, ‘a thousand prayers’. This is the metre that the verse is written in. 
It is sung mostly by Sufis and Qawwali singers. 


(17.) DG, 712-6. 


(18.) The word ‘Khalsa’ appears in various hukamnamas by Guru Tegh Bahadaur. 
These letters of command were issued many years before the formation of the 
Khalsa. The term ‘Khalsa’ here is used to refer to the sangat. 


(19.) The Sikh hagiographic tradition states that Guru Nanak recited 100,000 
Japu ji Sahib at this location. It was also visited by Guru Tegh Bahadur. 


(20.) PS. Bindra, Guru Kian Saakhian—Tales of the Sikh Gurus (Amritsar: Singh 
Brothers, 2005), 205-6. 


(21.) This is the view of Piara Singh Padam, Guru Gobind Singh ji de Darbari 
Rattan (Patiala: Kalam Mandir, 1994). 


(22.) Pandit Narain Singh Ji Giani, Sri Dasam Granth Sahib Ji Satik, 8 vols 
(Amritsar: Jawahar Singh and Kripal Singh and Co., [1932] 1992). 


(23.) Daljeet Singh and Kharak Singh, eds, Sikhism: Its Philosophy and History 
(Chandigarh: Institute of Sikh Studies [IOSS], 1997), 315. 


(24.) Sikh Rehat Marayada, Article XXIV. 


(25.) Literally, ‘the five friends of the hands’. W.H. McLeod, J.S. Grewel, and 
Pashaura Singh are of this school of thought. 
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(26.) Sri Sarabaloh Granth Sahib ji Satik (Anandpur: Shiromani Panth Akali 
Buddha Dal, n.d.), 2:495. 


(27.) Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patishahi 10 (Patiala: Punjabi University, 2000), 110. 


(28.) An obscure work attributed to Bhai Jaita Singh said to be from the Guru’s 
period lists five Ks. See Gurmukh Singh, Bhai Jaita Ji: Jiwan te Rachna (Amritsar: 
Literature House, 2003). There are other European accounts but it is beyond the 
scope of this study to present them. 


(29.) Bhagauti is the Braj Bhasha from the Sanskrit bhagavati, meaning by the 
Divine or God. In this context it would mean the power (shakti) of Akal Purakh. It 
is often symbolized by the Sri Sahib or Divine Sword. 


(30.) According to the version in Mahan Kosh, this would translate as: ‘The 
devotee [of God] Bhagauti assists the being [jan] who remains composed. You 
are with, [you are] side by side, that [being] who never gives in.’ Whether this 
has been deliberately altered is unknown, no extant manuscripts reads the 
version given by Kanh Singh Nabha. This is due to the original ran [battle] being 
replaced by jan [being]. This couplet also appears at the end of Chhakka 
Bhagauti ji ka, aka Ugradanti. Also see Harjinder Singh Kanwal, Dasmesh Bani 
Darpan: Translation of the Unique Banis of Sri Guru Gobind Singh ji Mahargqj in 
Punjabi and English (Delhi: Wellwish Publishers, 2002), 60. 


(31.) This is the Braj Bhasha for bhagavat and bhagavati. The play of two 
opposites, also see Chandi di Var first pauri. It could also be interpreted to mean 
miri-piri, the temporal and spiritual. 


(32.) Narada of the Indian pantheon is known for creating mischief and fights, 
he is also a chief musician of rag. 


(33.) Thumthura—corpse without heads and arms/legs. 


(34.) The author alludes to the body being the armour and once broken, the soul 
is released/subdued. 


(35.) The jamdhar is a Sanskrit name for the slightly curved punch-daggar, broad 
at the base, like the katar. Lit.—‘death bearer’. See W. Egerton, Indian Oriental 
Arms and Armour (London: Arms and Armour Press, [1880] 1968), 23. This is 
used to ‘flank render’—literally, ‘to cut and render between the rib and hip’. Also 
see H.S. Cowper, The Art of Attack: Being a Study in the Development of 
Weapons and Appliances of Offence, From the Earliest Times to the Age of 
Gunpowder (Ulverston, Lancashire: W. Holmes Printer Ltd, 1906), 93. 


(36.) Dharam-Raj is the Indian equivalent of the Abrahamic angel Gabriel. In 
manuscripts this line appears as: barahara kampai dharamarai ghana ghanai hai. 
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(37.) In this context Hindu and Turak could mean geographical divisions rather 
than religious ones. See T.P Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London: W.H. Allen & 
Co., 1885), 648. 


(38.) In manuscripts this line reads as: dohara. asa na karu brahamana na parase 
para jai. mama tidgi dujai lage kubha naraka mahi pai.7.1. In some traditional 
hagiographies, the Guru was said to have composed compositions while the 
Brahmins performed the havan at Naina Devi. This would explain the context of 
the final couplet, as in this episode the fearful Brahmins are said to have tried to 
escape. It may also translate as a warning to Sikhs not to rely on Brahmins. 


(39.) An alternative name for this composition is Bhagauti ju ka Chhand. The Var 
Sri Bhagauti ji ki appears in older manuscripts as Var Durga ki and is commonly 
known as Chandi di Var. It is in the standard DG recension and is a different 
composition. 


(40.) Piara Singh Padam, ed., Punjabi Varan (Patiala: Kalam Mandir, 1980). 


(41.) Indian rag of Bhairav Tath: sa, -ga, ma, -da, -ni, sa, it is sung at midnight 
and is in both Sarabaloh Granth and DG. It is known to have a heroic feel when 
played at a fast tempo. 


(42.) This is written in future tense and is almost identical to the Kalki Avatar 
from the DG. See Nabha, Mahan Kosh, 426. Harimandir can mean in the self, in 
the body, in the heart, or God’s temple. 


(43.) Nila can also mean turquoise, grey. 


(44.) This is a prophecy in Shi’a Islam. This has an interrelationship to a 
prophecy of Hazrat Ali. 


(45.) Nabha, Mahan Kosh, 646. This has an interrelationship to a prophecy of 
Hazrat Ali as it is the name of his mule. 


(46.) This is from a Puranic prophecy of the coming avatar, from the Hindu 
scripture Kalki Puran. This features in the DG, at the end of the Chaubis Avatar 
as well as other late seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Sikh scriptures. 


(47.) In some manuscripts this appears as ja(bh) pile; jap or bhaj. It appears as 

jap in the “‘Takht Patna Sahib’ manuscript, bhaj in the Aurangabad ‘Daya Singh’ 
manuscript and Giani Hardeep Singh’s printed version. In the other two Patna 

manuscripts it also appears as bhaj. 


(48.) This line is not present in all manuscripts. 
(49.) Some words are the other way round in some manuscripts. 


(50.) The words Nirankar and udar are opposite in some manuscripts. 
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(51.) There is also a variation of do-dodhar. Dodhar can also mean slicing the 
head of the body, making two pieces, head and body. 


(52.) This line is not in the ‘Bhai Daya Singh’ Aurangabad DG. 
(53.) There is also a variation of the addition of jamai. 

(54.) There is a variation of the word haki to haki. 

(55.) There is a variation of this line as kdn Krisan. 


(56.) Literally, ‘my head is in front of the Guru’. There are obvious connotations 
to the asking of a head by the Guru at Vaisakhi. 


(57.) Bhagwant Singh, Dasam Granth da Bani Biora, R.S. Jaggi, ed. (Patiala: 
Punjabi University, 2001) records that a longer version of this composition was 
in a DG manuscript in Rawalpindi. 


(58.) There are numerous mentions of such prophecies in eighteenth-century 
Sikh literature, and this is a topic which certainly requires more examination. 


(59.) The sarohi was a favourite blade in Rajasthan. See Egerton, Indian Oriental 
Arms, 105. 


(60.) A Gurmukhi manuscript from AD 1736, which is an anthology of Sikh 
prayers, has some variations in its passages compared to the modern version 
presented here, which is from the Buddha Dal. It reads, Namo loh ki putrika jhal 
jhalanti. See MS. 44469 (SOAS), f. 330. 


(61.) A different version of this line has been given by Kanh Singh Nabha, 
Gurumat Martand (Amritsar: SGPC, [1962] 1978), 735. 


(62.) Some passages of this composition resemble those found in Shastra Nam 
Mala. For more information on the types of swords, see Egerton, Indian Oriental 
Arms. 


(63.) Giani Gian Singh writes in his Sri Guru Panth Prakash that this panegyric 
by Guru Gobind Singh was recorded in a manuscript at Takht Hazur Sahib, 
which he copied in 1852. 


(64.) SOAS, MS. 44469. 


(65.) The pothi has compositions from Guru Nanak, Guru Ramdas, Guru Arjan, 
as well as the saloks of Guru Tegh Bahadur as well as Jap Sahib, Akal Ustati, and 
Chaupai Sahib. We thank Harminder Singh Mann (Canada) for bringing this to 
our attention. 
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(66.) Trilochan Singh Bedi, ed., Sikhan di Bhagatmala (Patiala: Punjabi 
University, 1986), 151. 


(67.) The most famous of whom is Ragi Balbir Singh who is famous for singing 
DG compositions. 


(68.) This composition is in six verses or chhand. See Nabha, Mahan Kosh entry 
of chhakka and chhakke. Kanh Singh Nabha is of the opinion that this 
composition was written by a devotee of Durga under the name of the Tenth 
Guru. 


(69.) It must be noted that this composition is dedicated to the Divine feminine 
aspects of God, as the gender of most of the nouns is female. This is a clear 
continuation with the symbolism in the previous translation describing the 
sword. 


(70.) Harkrishan Singh, trans., ‘Ugradanti: Guru Gobind Singh’s Adoration of 
Divine Mother’, Sikh Review 8, no. 8 (1960) translates this line as: ‘Master of 
yoga of yogas, O Mother, God-Union’s Yoker.’ 


(71.) Kal can also be time. 


(72.) The three worlds are this world, the celestial world, and the nether world. 
This could also be the physical world, the astral/mental world, and the celestial 
world. 


(73.) The kharag, often spelt as khadag or kharagh, is often depicted to represent 
the discrimination of knowledge over ignorance in Sanskrit texts. See the 
illustration in Bhagauti Asatotra. The ‘Sword of Knowledge’ also appears in the 
AG, 966, 983, 1022, 1072, 1087, 1324, and 1414. 


(74.) This demon appears in many of the episodes of the Goddess in the DG. He 
was destroyed when Kali appears from the head of the Goddess. This line also 
alludes to the drying up of his blood as Kali drinks it. 


(75.) The ancient divisions of the Earth. 


(76.) Harkrishan Singh in ‘Ugradanti’ translates this line as: ‘Waken, upsurge 
the warriors, the heroes invincible, lion-like.’ Ami Shah translates it as: ‘Guide 
the unbeatable valiant Singhs in battle.’ Unfortunately, both translators miss the 
prophetic style of the last few metres of this first chhakka. Ami P. Shah, 
‘Ugradanti and the Rise of the Tisar Panth’, Journal of Punjab Studies 15, nos 1-2 
(2008): 181-97. 


(77.) Hinduk is most likely to mean a geographical area. The term “Turak’ is 
explained by Kuir Singh (1751), as a person originating from Turkmenistan, a 
Timurid, usually a Mughal Official. 
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(78.) ‘The sacrificial havan’: Ami Shah translates this as the universal form; Shah 
‘Ugradanti’, 181-97. 


(79.) Eyes lined with surma. 
(80.) Agammana—One who does not journey, for example, take birth or die. 


(81.) The hur or huris from the Islamic tradition are virgin Angels said to be seen 
by warriors who fall fearlessly in battle. See AG, 1083. The Tenth Guru refers to 
them several times in Ram Avatar; see DG, 234-7. 


(82.) It is interesting to note that ‘bani’ is a feminine noun. 


(83.) An alternative is to translate the names; the line would read: ‘Obeisances 
to the effulgent with heroic spirit, the blissful holy Mother of existence.’ 


(84.) Ami Shah has translated this as: ‘You, emerging from the pillar, a lion 
amongst men’. Her translations of the next verses, 36-8, are inaccurate. See 
Shah, ‘Ugradanti’, 181-97. 


(85.) Madhu and Kitabh were born out of the wax from Brahma’s right ear. All of 
the characters mentioned in this composition also feature in the Bachitra Natak 
Granth. In fact, it is necessary to explain the Ugradanti. A verse by Guru Nanak 
in Rag Gauri, AG, 224 narrates some mythology and of particular note are these 
verses: sahasabahu madhu kita mahikhasa. haranakhasu le nakhahu bidhasa. 
daita samghare binu bhagati abhiasa.6. jarasamdhi kalajamuna samghare. 
rakatabiju kalunemu bidare. daita samghari samta nisatare.7. [The Lord killed 
the thousand-armed Kartavirya Arjun, and the demons Madhu, Kit, and 
Mahikhasa. He seized Harnakhash and tore him apart with his nails. The demons 
were Slain; they did not practice devotional worship.6. The demons Jarasandh 
and Kaljamun were destroyed. Rakat-bij and Kalunemu were annihilated. Slaying 
the demons, the Lord saved His Saints.7.] 


(86.) The warrior clan of the Indian caste system. 
(87.) Krishna’s playmate, Krishna’s Queen, and Rama’s mother. 
(88.) Hanuman’s mother, Parasram’s mother, and Gautam’s wife. 


(89.) This composition is written in saloks. The end of the Japji of Guru Nanak is 
in the same metre. 


(90.) Both the tree and cow fulfil all wishes. 
(91.) The wife of Shiva. 


(92.) The wife of Vishnu. 
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(93.) Literally, ‘I rub my head on the floor of your doorway.’ 


(94.) The dakani are like witches, the sakani accompany the Goddess in her 
battles and have yogic powers and drink the blood of the demons. 


(95.) The demon who stole the Vedas. 


(96.) Kans was killed by Krishna dragging his hair (kesh), but reference here is 
made to taking this line to mean Kans and Keshi as two demons killed by 
Krishna. See Krishna Avatar, verse 733. 


(97.) See Krishna Avatar, verse 849. 


(98.) The ashtbuja dhuja is said to be Guru Gobind Singh’s surviving weapon 
from a battle standard at Takht Hazur Sahib; it has eight prongs. In the oral 
tradition of the Nihang Singh Khalsa (Buddha Dal), this battle standard was 
presented to Guru Gobind Singh from the shakti of Akal Purukh at the time of 
the havan episode at Naina Devi, near Anandpur Sahib. This composition is said 
to have been recited at the same time. Manuscript evidence in the form of the 
DG at Takht Patna Sahib confirms that this composition was written before AD 
1698. For more information about the ashtbuja dhuja, see Jathedar Joginder 
Singh (1967) and Akali Nihang Kaur Singh (1934). The ashtbuja dhuja is shown 
to the congregation at Takht Hazur Sahib on a daily basis. 


(99.) The four types of creation mentioned previously. 
(100.) We find mention of the slaying of Mahisasur in AG, 224. 
(101.) The chief tantric goddess. 


(102.) As stated previously by the Guru, in his view the two religious paths have 
been polluted by those propagating them. This is a theme throughout the AG 
also and the Guru’s Apani Katha in the DG. 


(103.) Distinct from the Hindu and Muslim. 


(104.) Kanwal, in Dasmesh Bani Darpan, writes, ‘In “Assa-di-Vaar”, the Muslims 
are the wearers of blue clothes e.g. “Neel bastar ley kapre pehrey turk pathani 
amal kiya.” Meaning: all the people started wearing blue, the attire of the 
Muslims and also followed their way of life.’ He therefore translates this line to 
mean that the Singhs will make the Turaks who wear blue flee, which is the 
Namdhari translation of this line. In Panjabi the word neel means green-blue, 
the same colour of a bruise, a turquoise colour or just blue. Guru Nanak is said 
to have worn this colour on his trip to the Middle East, as narrated by Bhai 
Gurdas. If we take into account the rahitname written around this time, it is 
clear that this line is clearly talking about the colour blue. This is also reiterated 
by the contemporary court work Var Bhagauti ji ki, by Bhai Gurdas II, uthe singh 
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bhujangi nilambar dhara. This is appended to the famous work or vars of Bhai 
Gurdas. An original sect of Namdharis still wears the colour blue; they are 
known as the Neeldharis. 


(105.) The cow could signify the humble people. 
(106.) See the end of Var Bhagauti ju ki. 


(107.) The end portion is known as the phalashruti and appears at the end of the 
other Chandi compositions in the DG. 


(108.) MS 1455 (Amritsar: Khalsa College). 
(109.) Kanwal, Dasmesh Bani Darpan. 


(110.) Harkishan Singh, ‘Ugradanti’. This article has a foreword by National 
Professor of Sikhism, Professor Kapur Singh. 


(111.) Shah, ‘Ugradanti’. 


(112.) See DG recension, British Library, MSS. Panj. D6. There are other 
anthologies of this composition including one of 26 folios, circa 1750s, Panjab 
Archives, Patiala, No. 400. Printed versions of this composition also appeared in 
1904 by Gulab Singh and Sons and there were also other lithographed copies 
prior to this. 


(113.) Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patishahi 10, 91. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, 
Bansavlinama, who quotes the beginning of Ugradanti, verses 406-16, 418-28, 
437-447, 460-70. 


(114.) Kanh Singh Nabha, Hum Hindu Nahin (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 2000), 
40-1. Also see the chhakka entry in Nabha, Mahan Kosh; Tara Singh Narotam, Sri 
Gurmat Nirane Sagar, Stone print, 1877. 


(116.) Nabha, Hum Hindu Nahin, 102, verse 390. This dialogue takes place in 
Bansavalinama and both Gurbilds books of the Tenth Guru. 


(117.) Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patishahi 10, 91. 

(118.) Kanh Singh Nabha, Hum Hindu Nahin, 40-1. 

(119.) Narotam, Sri Gurmat. 

(115.) This manuscript was examined and photographed on 24 October 2003. 


(120.) The Mir Mehdi in the DG is an example of this also. The Tenth Guru refers 
to himself as ‘Gobind Das’. See Ram Avatar, 254. 
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(122.) It is unclear what the first word in the name of the composition actually 
means—‘sukh’ means peace or happiness, but this also may refer to a psychic 
meridian in the brain cited by Yogis. With regard to manuscripts, the British 
Library version—MS. Panj. B39—has too many errors to be taken as an early 
copy. Therefore, reference has been made to two manuscripts at Patna Sahib, 
including the early AD 1698 manuscript, the ‘Aurangabad’ DG, as well as 
manuscript MS. 771. at Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 


(121.) ©The British Library Board, London, British Library, Mss. Panj. D6., f. 500 
recto, dated AD 1847 and written in Devnagri script. This manuscript has a note 
written within it, the ‘Grunth Sahib published by Gooroo Gobind Singh’, and was 
presented to the Paris Exhibition Society by Pundit Radha Kishun who is a 
councellor of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. It is highly decorated with gold, black, and 
red writing, showing the intricate work undertaken. See C. Shackle, Catalogue of 
the Panjabi and Sindhi Manuscripts in the India Office Library (London: India 
Office Library and Records, 1977), 8. 


(123.) Indian musical mode, consisting of the aroh: sa re ga re ma pa ni sa; 
avroh: sa ni dha ma pa, dha pa ma ga, ga re sa ni sa, vadi: re, samvadi: pa. 


(124.) This metre usually has five or more stanzas; this composition has eight. It 
is also usually connected with the salok. Each line is usually separated by a short 
pause, caesura. See E. Trumpp, The Adi Granth or The Holy Scriptures of the 
Sikhs (London: W.H. Allen and Company, 1877), 135. 


(125.) The word ‘You’ has not been used in the poetry but it is clearly in 
reference to Akal Purakh, so it will be used throughout the translations. 


(126.) A verse normally consisting of one distich, with a caesura normally 
towards the middle of the line. See Trumpp, Adi Granth, 135. 


(127.) Trumpp, Adi Granth, 138. This metre is the reverse of a couplet or dohira, 
with the smaller half preceding the longer half. 


(128.) The three worlds are the physical, mental, and spiritual realms of the 
Indian cosmology. 


(129.) Similar lines appear in the AG, 442: gura govimdu govimdu guru hai 
nanaka bhedu na bhai.4.1.8. 


(130.) A similar composition narrating the devotees is in AG, 1106. 
(131.) ‘Kali’ could also mean death/darkness/time. 


(132.) A similar criticism is found of this practice by Guru Nanak in Asa di Var. 
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(133.) What seems to be expensive and inexpensive are the same, as well as the 
way they smell. 


(134.) The Sikh mantra known as Gurmantra. 


(135.) Do not shout bani as the stressful sound of shouting does not match its 
beauty. 


(136.) Simran is a practice of being in constant awareness of the Divine, and 
according to the tradition, it is achieved by the constant repetition of a mantra. 
This has been translated here as remembrance. 


(137.) Abu Bakr, Ali, Umar, and Uthman. 


(138.) This is again referring to a passage by Guru Nanak in Asd di Var about the 
Kutha bakara—the halal meat of a goat consumed by the Brahmin priests of the 
time. 


(139.) There are twenty-four avatars of Vishnu in the DG, but the cosmology of 
the AG, and Bhai Gurdas vars recognize only ten avatars of Vishnu. The others 
are seen as minor incarnations. See Var Malar, AG, p. 1279; Bhai Gurdas: Var 12, 
Paurt. 8, and DG, Chaubis Avatar, p. 156. 


(140.) There are similar passages in the Sukhmani Sahib of Guru Arjan Dev, and 
other passages in the AG. 


(141.) Four days of birth, youth, middle age, and being elderly. 

(142.) The author draws on some Persian themes here. 

(143.) See DG, Bachitra Natak, Apani Katha, Naraj Chhand. 

(144.) Various interchangeable names include Sukhmana and Sangre Sukhmana. 


(145.) A nineteenth-century anthology which contains compositions of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh (British Library: MS. Panj. B39). There also 
appears to be a translation by Sant Sampuran Singh. 


(146.) There are slight variations of this line in extant manuscripts. 


(147.) See the final verses of the Das Gur Katha, MS. 1797A., Khalsa College, 
Amritsar, f. 32. 


(148.) There is an extra line in some manuscripts about destroying the roots of 
the Turaks. 


(149.) Kavi Kankan, a poet in the Guru’s court, had written in his Das Gur Katha 
written around AD 1700 that the Khalsa Panth became strong like Hanuman. 
See MS. 1797A, f. 32, in Khalsa College, Amritsar. Sikh history also narrates that 
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Guru Gobind Singh kept a copy of the book Hanuman Natak in his Kamarkasa. 
According to another anecdote, he was offered a copy by Bahadur Shah. There is 
an extant copy of this work at Hazur Sahib, but it is not known whether this is 
the same copy. For more information, see the article and Gurmukhi text by 
Kamalroop Singh at www.scribd.com/doc/205998072 (last accessed in July 
2015). 


(150.) Another anecdote tells us that when the Guru was stationed with Bhai 
Dulla, he made the following pronouncement: 


I shall make sparrows destroy hawks. Whoever is my Sikh, shall not be 
without hair and sword. Without hair and arms, man is incomplete, only 
half a man. Man is complete only with hair and arms. At the Guru’s 
command, the Sikhs adopted unshorn hair as well as arms. At the same 
time the Guru decided to train his Sikhs in the art of war (Sakhi 18, Kharak 
Singh and Gurtej Singh [1708] 1995). 


(151.) It is a known fact that the Guru was fond of his horses. At Takht Hazur 
Sahib there is a horse named Anmol which is said to be the offspring of one of 
the Guru’s horses named Dilbag. 


(152.) The text we have used is a printed version copied from a text from AD 
1744 from the Dharamsal of Hira, Geela Ram, Gobind Gita (Multan: Bharatiya 
Bhander, n.d.). 


(153.) Ram, Gobind Gita, 314. 
(154.) Ram, Gobind Gita, 325-6. 
(155.) Ram, Gobind Gita, 327. 
(156.) Ram, Gobind Gita, 332. 
(157.) Ram, Gobind Gita, 420. 


(158.) For more information about the history of standardization, see Chapter 3 
of this book. See Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Kommitti Dasam Patashahi Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib ji di (Amritsar: Vazirchand Printers, 1897), 1-30. No reason 
was given in the standardization report. Hereinafter, Sodhak Committee Report. 


(159.) Sodhak Committee Report. 
(160.) Sodhak Committee Report, point 7. 


(161.) This is noted by Rattan Singh Jaggi in Dasam Granth Bani Biora. This 
manuscript is now in the possession of the Namdhari Sampradaya at Bhaini 
Sahib. It was originally in the precincts of the Harimandir Sahib complex. 
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(162.) Sodhak Committee Report, point 21. 


(163.) Sodhak Committee Report, 10, 3rd section. The recension said to be 
compiled by Bhai Mani Singh does not contain the apocrypha, while the Sangrur 
recension does. Therefore, this may have also been another recension by Bhai 
Mani Singh. 


(164.) Ami Shah in her write-up states that the Ugradanti does not appear in the 
Mahan Kosh. Shah, ‘Ugradanti’, 181-97; Nabha, Mahan Kosh. 


(165.) Kanh Singh Nabha, Hum Hindu Nahin, 40-1. 
(166.) See Giani Hardeep Singh, Das Granthi (Hazur Sahib, 2009). 
(167.) The importance of this was mentioned to Kamalroop Singh by them. 


(168.) Baba Sahib Singh Kaladhari was the last bastion of the Akalis who had 
sway over the Akal Takht. In 1920 the Singh Sabha reformers removed his 
authority together with the importance of the DG. This was demonstrated in the 
removal of the DG from many gurdwaras, as many of these places of worship 
were under the guardianship of the Akali Nihangs. 


(169.) WH. McLeod, Sikhism (London: Penguin Books, 1997), 190-1. Also see 
Beant Kaur, The Namdhari Sikhs (London: Sikhs Historical Museum, 1999). The 
movement was started by one Balak Singh in the nineteenth century. Their 
centre of activities was Bhaini, near Ludhiana. They advocated a boycott of 
British goods which would have inspired Mahatma Gandhi to follow a similar 
policy. 


(170.) Baba Ram Singh rahitnama quoted in Rebels against the British Rule 
(Guru Ram Singh and the Kuka Sikhs), eds Bhai Nahar Singh and Bhai Kirpal 
Singh (New Delhi: Atlantic Publishers and Distributors, 1995), 28. 


(171.) Singh and Singh, Rebels against the British, 148. Memo on Ram Singh and 
the Kukas by J. W. Macnabb, Esq., late Officiating Commissioner, Ambala 
Division, dated 4 November, 1871. 


(172.) Harkishan Singh, ‘Ugradanti’. 

(173.) See Padam, Guru Gobind Singh ji, 189. 

(174.) Verse 41-1-8. Vahu vahu Gobind Singh ape gur chela. 
(175.) Verse 41-15-9. ‘Singhs in blue, the rise of Bhujangs.’ 


(176.) Verse 41-16-4 to 20 copies the verses Ugradanti about the end of false 
rituals, the worship of idols, demi gods, and the end of all empty religious 
rituals. 
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(177.) Verse 41-20-12 is the phalshurti and reads like the end of the Ugradanti. 


(178.) Attar Singh, trans., The Travels of Guru Tegh Bahadar and Guru Gobind 
Singh (Lahore: Indian Public Press, 1876), 21. 


(179.) After the annexation of Panjab, reports were surfacing that according to 
the Sau Sakhi, the next person to lead the Sikhs and depose the British would be 
Maharajah Duleep Singh. His property was confiscated and he was taken by the 
British and became a personal favourite of Queen Victoria. This prophecy 
became a major factor in many Sikhs rebelling against the British rule. The 
prophecy was believed by Duleep Singh who felt it was his duty to return to 
Panjab and restore Sikh rule. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter examines the importance of the primary seat of authority, Sri Akal 
Takht or the ‘Throne of the Timeless’, by considering its history and purpose. 
Two chief components—the ceremonial role played by shastras and the Dasam 
Granth (DG) within the takht—are examined. The chapter considers the various 
hukamnamas issued from the takhts in relation to the DG and how the history of 
the takht is connected to the militarization of the Sikh tradition. The prakash of 
the DG had taken place for centuries not only at the Sri Akal Takht but at Takhts 
Hazur Sahib and Patna Sahib. Although with the formation of the Sikh reforming 
movements and other influences in the religion, this practice was discontinued. 
The chapter discusses the importance of dual enthronement of the Sikh 
scriptures at the takhts and how this marayadda is preserved to the present day 
by the Akali Nihangs. 


Keywords: Sri Akal Takht, Akali Nihangs, Sikh marayada, Patna Sahib, Hazur Sahib, hukamnamas, 
Dasam Granth, shastras 


In the Sikh tradition a Takht Sahib is the highest authority, and is a place where 
a gurmatta or synod can be called.! Each Takht Sahib has a leader, sometimes 
known as a pujari or jathedar. This individual is selected by the previous leader 
to arrange and perform both path (liturgical ceremony) and puja (devotional 
rituals) in the inner sanctorum of the takhts.” As the leader mobilizes the various 
jathas (sects or units) of the Sikhs, this has led to the term ‘General’ (jathedar) 
commonly being employed. 
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In this chapter we shall examine the importance of the primary seat of authority, 
‘Sri Akal Takht’ or the ‘Throne of the Timeless’, by considering its history and 
purpose. We will examine two chief components, namely the ceremonial role 
played by shastras and the DG within the takht. We will also consider the various 
hukamnamas which have been issued from the takhts in relation to the DG, and 
how the history of the takht is connected to the militarization of the Sikh 
tradition. (p.166) 


The Origins of the Takht 

Miri-piri represents the merger of both the saintly (spiritual side) and the 
soldiery (temporal side). The balance of the spiritual and the temporal is an aim 
which many religions strive to achieve. Modern historians of Sikhism have failed 
to recognize the transmission of the temporal aspects like vir ras from the earlier 
gurus to the Tenth Guru who created the Khalsa. The temporal aspects of the 
religion came into fruition under the spiritual rule of Guru Arjan Dev. One 
relatively unknown development was that he recruited a number of soldiers. This 
was due to the ever worsening relations between the Sikhs and the Mughal 
rulers. Some notable warriors who sought the Guru and were eventually 
employed by him included Bhai Kalyan Sood, Bhai Bidhi Chand, Bhai Adit Soni, 
Bhai Pratap, Bhai Jaita, Bhai Piraga, Bhai Bhanu, and Bhai Ganga Sehgal.* The 
traditional account states that as a result of his growing popularity the Guru was 
brought before the Mughal authorities where he was tortured and attained 
martyrdom. This persecution would usher in the notion of martyrdom as being a 
noble act in the Sikh faith. 


The soldiers from the Mughal army needed to be retrained to meet the spiritual 
and temporal needs of the Sikhs.* Their training was completed in the time of 
the Sixth Master, Guru Hargobind. Warriors like Bhai Sigaru and Bhai Jaita 
received training in weapons. This would help in obtaining rule (mir1), but this 
needed to be balanced with an understanding of the shabad so that they could 
also attain spiritual wisdom.° 


Then, how did the complete militarization of the religion take place? The 
architect of the new martial policy was actually Baba Buddha, whose role has 
seen little scholarly attention but is significant to our discussion. He began as a 
student of Guru Nanak and was fortunate enough to serve six gurus. A story 
about his longevity can be traced back to an encounter with Guru Nanak, who 
predicted Baba Buddha’s long life, and explains why he would later participate 
in defending the new community: 


As a small boy, he [Baba Buddha] was one day grazing cattle outside the 
village when Guru Nanak happened to pass by. Bhai Bura [Buddha] 
approached him and bowing with a bowl of milk as his offering, (p.167) 
spoke to him in this manner: ‘O sustainer of the poor! I am fortunate to 
have had a sight of you today. Absolve me now from the circuit of birth and 
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death.’ The Guru said, ‘You are only a child yet, but you talk so wisely.’ 
‘Moghal soldiers set up camp in our village,’ replied Bura, ‘and they 
mowed down all our crops—ripe as well as unripe. Then it occurred to me 
that, when no one could check these indiscriminating soldiers, who would 
restrain death from laying his hand upon us, young or old.’ At this Guru 
Nanak pronounced the words: ‘You are not a child; you are wise like an old 
man.’© 


Baba Buddha saw the atrocities committed by the Mughal armies and sought 
guidance from the Guru by asking how their continual attacks could be stopped 
or challenged. There is also a school of thought and oral tradition which stresses 
that the martial art originated from Guru Nanak.’ The training in weapons for 
the young Hargobind was a turning point that would change the direction of the 
Sikh panth. On his inauguration as Guru by Baba Buddha, the seli topi was 
replaced with a turban, and the Guru also wore two swords denoting the swords 
of miri and piri. 


For some Sikhs, this was a radical change and not to their liking, as is testified 
by the contemporary Sikh saint, Bhai Gurdas. He refers to the Guru’s martial 
qualities in his vars: “This Guru, the vanquisher of armies, is very brave and 
benevolent.’® He states that the Sikh faith required protection, which he 
describes as ‘an orchard requiring the defence of thorny and hedgy Kikar 
trees’. The present location of Akali Phula Singh Burj and Gurdwara Mal 
Akhara (Amritsar) is said to be where Guru Hargobind and Baba Buddha gave 
instruction on Shastravidid, and bouts of wrestling took place.!° 

The first authoritative account that gives details about the creation of Sri Akal 
Takht and the Harimandir Sahib is Gurbilas Patishahi Chhevin. The Gurbilas, 
attributed to Kavi Sohan Singh, is the only book with intricate details on the 
marayada of Sri Akal Takht, which, remarkably, is still followed to this day. The 
text states that gurbani was central to the Sikh faith’s development. This 
account, which is mainly about the Sixth Guru, was based on narrations given by 
Bhai Mani Singh to the sangat, and is likely to have been penned around AD 
1718.!! This book contains an interesting account of how the saints were 
inspired to become warriors: (p.168) 


He [Guru Hargobind] made the Takht for the [Sikh] Raj, the stone was laid 
by the Guru, and laboured on by Bhai Gurdas and Bhai Buddha. It was 
made in a beautiful way. The Guru made it with his own hands. Horses and 
Shastras were donated to the Takht.!2 


Kavi Sohan Singh further states: 


A canopy, nishan [flag] and bards were brought to Baba Buddha. The Guru 
had a Kalgi [plume] on his Dastar [turban]. He looked like a King of kings 
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and Saint of saints. The Guru was adorned in Shastras and sat on the 
13 


throne in great peace. 
The Guru’s attire symbolized what was to come and shastras were to play an 
important part in this development.!4 We also learn more about the martial 
aspects of the throne: 


The Takht was called Akal Takht. The Timeless Being commanded [Guru 
Hargobind to] be seated on this throne and destroy the enemy. The Guru 
said that after me know the Shastras to be my form and keep them in this 
place in my honour. The Guru sat in vir asan [heroic posture]. The poets 
sang the praises of the Guru.!° 

The Sikh tradition narrates that Akal Purakh manifested to aid the Fifth Guru in 
completing the sarovar (holy tank). The Divine Being assisted the Guru by 
collecting mud and depositing it; the place where the mud was collected is 
known as Hari ki Pauri (Steps of Hari), and became the foundations of Sri Akal 
Takht.!® Then, in the tradition, the creation of the throne was based on a direct 
commandment from Akal Purakh. The serenity of the Sikhs, or shanti ras, was 
achieved by the recital of the AG in the form of the Pothi Sahib. The poets and 
bards (dhadhis) would infuse martial spirit into the populace by reciting poetry 
expressing vir ras, with the shastras centrally positioned in the takht.!” There 
were two notable dhadhis in the court of the Guru, namely Abdul and Natha, 
who recited vars (heroic odes or ballads) in praise of the Guru, 


Dhadhi Abdullah sang the praises of the Guru in his vars. 
People were donating horses and clothes and came to do puja 
[worship] of the weapons.!8 


The veneration and worship of weapons is a ritual that modern Sikhs have little 
understanding of. The offering of incense and other rituals all began during the 
time of Guru Hargobind. This (p.169) ethos would also be instilled in the DG 
where numerous passages show the inextricable link between God and shastras. 
After visiting the takht, the Sikh warriors were said to be reinvigorated: ‘[T]he 
warriors came out reborn after visiting the Takht.’!9 

The puja at the Takht was undertaken by Bhai Gurdas with flowers and 
incense. Everyday a recitation of vars was undertaken. The Guru ordered 
that at first offerings and puja should be undertaken at Akal Takht and then 
to Harimandir Sahib. Baba Buddha said Guru ji you are wise and you know 
what suits the times.2° 

This routine of first offering prayers at the takht is still undertaken by the 
contemporary warriors named after Baba Buddha, the Akali Nihang Singhs. The 
Guru knew that Sri Akal Takht would have a separate purpose to the Harimandir 
Sahib and hence he commanded, ‘For peace of mind go to the Harimandir Sahib 
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and for Rajoguni [kingship] go to the Akal Takht Sahib.’*! Whilst Pothi Sahib 
symbolized piri, the mirl was represented in the form of shastras. Its further 
representation by the gurus will now be considered in more detail. 


Traditional Accounts of the Granth of Akal 

Once again, we turn to the Gurbildas to shed light on the formation of the DG. In 
this work, Guru Hargobind prophesies to his brave warrior, Baba Bidhi Chand, 
how the Sikh scriptures would come into being in his tenth form, but 
unfortunately, this has not been noted by scholars.2* According to the account, 
the warrior Guru wanted his martial tradition to be institutionalized for the 
Sikhs in his tenth form, and as a result, the fighting force known as Akal Purakh 
ki Fauj (Warriors of Akal) was born.23 Due to the key role played by Baba 
Buddha, the Khalsa army would carry his name; hence the name Buddha Dal. 
Interestingly, the official title of the organization is Shiromani Panth Khalsa Akali 
Buddha Dal Panjvan Takht Chalda Vahir Chakravarti—‘The Supreme Tradition of 
the Khalsa, the Immortal Army of the Wise, the Fifth Throne of the Sikhs, the 
Circumambulating Formation, and Sovereign in the four directions’. The title 
references the Akali Nihangs as the Fifth Throne of the Khalsa, who carry out 
the same traditional ceremonies of a takht on the move, the central focus being 
the worship of weapons and recitation of the granths. (p.170) 


The khande ki pahul ceremony institutionalized the consecration of amrit by the 
stirring of a sword in 1699, which was seen as the embodiment of God. 
According to the tradition, Guru Hargobind states: 


I will recite the bani [Guru Granth Sahib] by assuming the form of the nine 
other Gurus and then the duti [other] Granth [Dasam] which is in Chhands I 
will write in my Tenth form for my pleasure.?4 

Sikh theology states that the gurus shared the same jot or light, and, as the body 
changed, the same aura was transmitted from Guru to Guru. This concept is 
noted in the AG, Bhai Gurdas vars, DG, and Bhai Nand Lal’s works.”° This clearly 
shows the bani of the AG was to be completed by the nine gurus, and in the tenth 
form, another granth was to be created. This other granth was titled the ‘Granth 
of the Tenth King’. As noted in Chapter 1, the DG manuscripts dated 1695/1696, 
the ‘Anandpuri’ birh and the 1698 ‘Takht Patna’ birh, which is entitled Patishahi 
Dasvin ju ka Granth, testifies to this ongoing sovereignty. This prophetic 
statement also tells us that this granth was to be written in chhands (metres), 
and a close examination of the DG shows that the majority of verses are indeed 
written in chhands. Several early accounts also recorded in the court of the 
Tenth Guru that both the AG and DG were ceremonially enthroned.”° Another 
account also refers to the Ninth Guru predicting the Granth of Guru Gobind 
Singh at Damdama Sahib. Guru Tegh Bahadur was seen bowing to an empty 
mound and the Sikhs questioned this action. He replied that he would appear in 
his tenth manifestation at this location and a grand temple would be built here. 
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He would find a third path (tisara panth) and write a new granth.2” These 
prophetic statements demonstrate to us that the works of the other nine 
previous gurus or other poets were not considered by the chroniclers to have 
been inserted into the DG. Therefore, in the tradition, the creation and 
completion of the DG was the preserve of the Tenth King only. 


The Granth of Guru Gobind Singh at Sri Akal Takht 

Bhai Mani Singh was sent to manage the affairs of the Akal Takht by Guru 
Gobind Singh. Like other early descriptions of the Khalsa, Bhai Mani Singh is 
described as being dressed in blue with a high turban, reading his nitnem, and 
being armed at all times.2° As he (p.171) recompiled the DG, there is a good 
probability that he also enthroned it at Sri Akal Takht while performing his 
duties. Manuscript evidence points to this, as the report of AD 1897 by Sardul 
Singh states that a very old volume of the DG was present at Sri Akal Takht.29 An 
earlier account by Seva Singh (1800) also verifies this description in the report. 
He narrates that in Vaisakh 1755 VS/AD 1698, Guru Gobind Singh sent Bhai 
Mani Singh with five Singhs to Amritsar to undertake the care of the Harimandir 
Sahib complex, and they left Anandpur Sahib with one granth and a Nishan 
Sahib.°° At Sri Akal Takht they formally opened the granth (prakash; open 
reverence) and did the ardas, and raised the standard.*! This was the same year 
as completion of the Ram Avatar, and in this year, two important DG recensions 
were completed, one is partly extant with a date of AD 1698 and used to be in 
Amritsar but is now in Panjab University in Chandigarh.*? It is highly significant 
that the index of this early recension does not contain Zafarnamah (see Figure 
3.1). The manuscript records clearly that it contains the ‘bani of the Tenth 


Sovereign’.°? 
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(p.172) 

Another recension, the Patna 
Misal DG, was kept in prakash 
at Sri Akal Takht around AD 
1765. After the reformers took 
possession of the takht, this 
recension was no longer placed 
on enthronement (see Figure 
3.2). Occasionally, due to the 
demand of the sangat, wanting 
to see its beautiful decorations, 
it would be enthroned, which is 
recorded by Kanh Singh 
Nabha.** In Shahid Bilas*° and 
Gur Panth Parkash by Rattan 
Singh, the authors record Bhai 
Mani Singh as the custodian of 
Sri Akal Takht. Significantly, the 
chapter order in the Patna Misal 
DG is identical to the 
recompiled DG of Bhai Mani 
Singh. The Patna Misal has an 
identical copy in the toshekhana 
at Takht Patna Sahib, where 
another very early extant 
manuscript of AD 1698 is present. The original AG-DG recension was at Hazur 
Sahib for some time—this is recorded by Akali Nihang Kaur Singh.?° 
Manuscripts were readily moved around to different takhts and some prominent 


FIGURE 3.1 A DG Manuscript Contents 
Folio from AD 1698 Previously Kept at Sri 
Akal Takht 


Sikhs produced copies.°” 


The tradition of writing manuscripts started in the time of the Fifth Guru, and in 
the time of Guru Gobind Singh at Adi Singhasan Damdama Sahib (Bhora Sahib) 

in Anandpur Sahib. The name would suggest the enthronement of the AG at this 
place also. 
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(p.173) It was at this location 
that the Guru started compiling 
scriptures including AG, DG, and 
Sarabaloh Granth. Bawa Sumer 
Singh,?® the jathedar of Takht 
Patna Sahib, states that the Guru 
wrote a copy of AG at this time, 
after asking Dhirmal for the 
original AG.*9 In modern-day 
Sikhism, or what one could call 
neo-Sikhism, there is an over- 
emphasis on AG as the only 
scripture in the Sikh panth. This 
was possibly one of the reasons to 
solidify the position of the second 
Damdama Sahib in Bhatinda as a 
takht, due to the story of the 
dictation of AG at this place. 

The Marayada of the Dasam 
Granth at the Takhts ed 
In traditional practices we find ; 
the DG, and sometimes a third FIGURE 3.2 Patna Misal DG Manuscript 
granth, the Sarabaloh Granth, Source: Kamalroop Singh. 

alongside the AG. This is found 

at two takhts, Hazur Sahib and 

Patna Sahib. Some European linguists came across the third scripture; for 
example, Grierson, who gives an account of the Sarabaloh Granth in his work on 


language.*° The dual enthronement of the two scriptures was also present in 
Panjab before and during colonial times. However, in the 1940s, the DG was 
unceremoniously removed and labelled as ‘graphic’ and ‘Hindu’ in nature. There 
is no contention about the AG receiving the Guruship, but the real issue is what 
the Sikh canon consists of. 


We can be certain that by the turn of the nineteenth century the DG was being 
venerated together with the AG under the orders of Akali Phula Singh at Sri Akal 
Takht. All important decisions, or gurmattas, were made with both Granths 
present.*! The Akali warriors guarded the takht where the tradition of taking 
khande ki pahul with both scriptures took place and still takes place within the 
Nihang Dals.*? The importance of the DG was also witnessed in the court of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who ensured that both Granths were carried in 
procession when his armies went to battle.*° 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, we also see other takhts having the 

DG present with the AG notably at Takht Patna Sahib, the birthplace of Guru 

Gobind Singh.** The Tenth Guru was born in Patna, Bihar, and spent his early 

childhood there (see Figure 2.10). His weapons, early writing, bed, clothes, and 

other (p.174) relics are still preserved there.*° Patna developed as a centre of 
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Sikhism during the time of Guru Tegh Bahadur. When the Tenth Guru 
commenced his scriptural works he communicated with Patna Sahib by sending 
many encyclical edicts and scriptures there, which are still extant today.*® In the 
previous chapter we discussed several DG manuscripts bearing a relationship 
with Patna Sahib. One of the earliest Western references to the marayada in a 
takht was by Charles Wilkins. His description of the ‘College’ at Patna which 
presumably refers to the takht gives an eyewitness testimony of both scriptures 
being kept together.*” 


It is quite clear that the AG and DG being ceremoniously placed together was no 
anomaly and a part of the tradition. During the British period there are 
numerous instances of the DG being cited in literature alongside the AG.*® After 
the Anglo-Sikh wars, the British were to become the masters of Panjab, and the 
Khalsa armies laid down their shastras, an event which was one of the most 
humiliating scenes that the Sikhs have had to face in their entire history. With 
the establishment of the British Raj, the Christian missionaries made inroads 
into Panjab. They were able to define the Sikh religion in their own language, 
and hence influence generations to come.*? This also led to Hindus being viewed 
antagonistically by the Sikhs, due to the differences of the two religions, 
particularly idol worship. The British saw the veneration of many gods and 
goddesses as a more primitive form of religion. The monotheistic view of the 
Sikhs as seen in the AG was more in tune with Christian beliefs. As the DG 
contained the description of Hindu avatars, the DG began to be seen in the same 
light as the Hindu scriptures. 


While Lt. Col. Malcolm®° described the marayada of the DG, later accounts, 
written after the Anglo-Sikh wars, looked at the DG suspiciously. The first writer 
who described the compositions of the DG in major detail was J.D. Cunningham 
in his History of the Sikhs.°! His understanding of the Sikh scriptures was 
limited and the descriptions of the compositions contradictory. This is surprising 
as he witnessed the Khalsa Raj of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and was a visitor to his 
court. 


During colonial rule there were still some pockets of resistance in Panjab, with 
the Kuka Movement and individuals like Bhai (p.175) Maharaj Singh who still 
continued to fight against the British after annexation.°* The Akali Nihangs tried 
to maintain the traditions and marayada of the Khalsa. With the British military 
in control of Panjab, the influence of the Akali Nihangs at Sri Akal Takht was 
weakening. This forced the Nihang Singhs to go to the other takht, namely 
Hazur Sahib. The idea was to consolidate their power far from Panjab. 


We also know that Sri Akal Takht made many rulings on the DG and we need to 
consider this in more detail. One of the early edicts issued by Sri Akal Takht in 
1934 VS/AD 1878 details the authorized method of preparing amrit.°° It states 
what compositions should be read when preparing amrit and the injunctions that 
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the Sikhs should follow.°* The hukamnama mentions compositions from the AG 
and the DG and the rules the Panj Piare should follow. This edict shows the 
consistency of Sikh thought throughout the late nineteenth century; it also 
informs us of the fact that the Sikh martial art was still being sanctioned. It 
states, “To practice Shastravidia and keep a Shastra in a gatra.’ The hukamnama 
was in defiance of the Indian Arms Act introduced by the British in the same 
year. Nowadays, the Akali Nihangs are one of the only religious groups who have 
the authority (by licence) to bear arms in India. 


The Standardization of the Dasam Granth 

With the appearance of different recensions of the DG, the standardization of the 
Granth was undertaken. The Sodhak Committee was set up under the guidance 
of Gurmat Granth Parcharak Sabha Amritsar which examined thirty-two 
different recensions of the DG. There were twenty-four members in this team 
including experts in Gurmukhi and Persian. One scholar had knowledge of pingal 
(metrics) and rag (modes of music), and there was also a giani of Harimandir 
Sahib and the grandson of Giani Gian Singh.°° The akhand path of the DG was 
undertaken before the commencement of this important task. 


After five years of deliberations and detailed examination of the manuscripts on 
the second floor of Sri Akal Takht, the eminent scholars clarified the differences 
in the recensions and (p.176) published their report in 1897, titled the ‘Report 
of Verification & Standardisation of DG’ by Khalsa Diwan. With regard to 
authenticity, they stated that the whole of the DG was the work of Guru Gobind 
Singh and they based this conclusion on many parameters including manuscript 
evidence. They gave all the internal dates of when the compositions were written 
in the DG, and gave commentaries on all the compositions and reasons why they 
were written. For instance, with regard to the Sri Charitropakhyan, the report 
states: 


The Charitropakhyan 404 is a treasure house of Raj-niti [statecraft] and 
worldly arts. With this knowledge we can live in comfort and in these 
teachings we can stay safe in this world, by worshipping one Akal Purakh 
and save ourselves from lust, anger, gambling, vices, etc.°® 


They also linked the Zafarndmah with the Hikditan of the DG.°’ The pen names of 
the Guru, Ram and Shyam, were explained. The report writers were aware that 
both Granths were ceremonially placed together in the tradition, and as a result, 
they stated, ‘On the seat of Guruship is the AG and next to it is placed the Tenth 
Guru’s Granth Sahib hence it can be ascertained that it is orated by the Guru.’°® 
They also gave some interesting anecdotes as to the praxis of the DG. The recital 
of certain compositions on auspicious occasions at the Harimandir Sahib and Sri 
Akal Takht was made apparent: 
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If this bani was not orated by Sri Gobind Singh [SriMukhvak] why are all 
the banis of the Guru, like the Ten Svaiyes and Chaupai employed at the 
time of the Amrit Sanchar, and why is the path of Ram Avatar undertaken 
at Dusshera and Chandi Charitra path at Navarati at the Takhts, and the 
Krishnavatar Svaiyes which are read at the time of Holla Mahalla. In the 
Darbar Sahib all of them are original traditions, and this proves that they 
are the words of the Guru.°? 

At Hazur Sahib the recitations of the above compositions still take place at these 
festivals, and the Akali Nihangs’ display of warlike fervour is exhibited on these 
occasions, especially at Holla Mohalla at Anandpur Sahib. Interestingly, to this 
day, the kirtanis at the Harimandir Sahib recite verses from the DG in kirtan. The 
report also referred to the many manuscripts of the Granth of Guru Gobind 
Singh. They gave details about the akhand paths of the DG (p.177) taking place 
at Sri Akal Takht and other gurdwaras. The Buddha Dal had been responsible for 
the upkeep, the restoration, and creation of new gurdwaras and dharamsalas, 
and therefore so many gurdwaras had the AG installed together with the DG oe 
As the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee (SGPC) took control over 
many of gurdwaras, they had the DG removed from them. Some of the DG sarups 
that the committee considered were taken from Sri Akal Takht itself.®! Another 
sarup the committee considered was used for prakash outside Jhanda Bunga: the 
space outside the Darshan Deori (gates) where the jhandas (flags of miri and 
piri) are standing (see Figure 3.3).° All the DG recensions were placed outside 
the Darshan Deori presumably to let the sangat have darshan of the many 
sarups.°? It was also seen that the granthis of Harimandir Sahib kept personal 
copies of the DG as well. 


(p.178) 

After the publication of this 
report a DG recension was 
published in 1902 by Wazir 
Hind Press, Amritsar. They 
printed the DG with some 
compositions being deleted, and 
this included compositions like 
Ugradanti, Malkaunski Var, and 
Sanshar Sukhmana being 
excised. They did not give many 
reasons for these compositions 
to be taken out (as mentioned in 
the previous chapter). Although 
not all sarups of the DG 
contained the aforementioned a 
compositions, there was enough historical information behind them to be 
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considered as Sri Mukhvak. FIGURE 3.3 Akali Nihang with a Nagara 


However, the compositions in Front of the Darshan Deori in 1899 
continued to be recited by the 


Akali Nihangs and other 
sampradaya like the Namdharis. 


Source: Gurinder Singh Mann. 
Stereoscopic view photographed and 
published by B.W. Kilburn-Littleton N.H. 
The Sikh Reformist 

Movement and Sri Akal Takht 

With the advent of the Singh Sabha Movement, attempts were made to remove 
the DG from Sri Akal Takht. The reform movements were opposed to the 
increasing mismanagement of gurdwaras. As a result, Hindu idols in the 
precincts of the Darbar Sahib were removed and the pujaris who were in charge 
of the Harimandir Sahib and Sri Akal Takht were also forcibly replaced. In Sikh 
history, the reform movement was seen as a great development and an attempt 
for the religion to shed the connotations of Hinduism and other rituals, which 
the reformers felt were not in unison with Sikh thought. However, the reform 
went too far with the Bhasauria group and the SGPC attempting to influence the 
marayada of the Sikhs. The political movement associated with the reforms 
cleverly used the name Akali to give themselves legitimacy, and thus displaced 
the Nihangs from their traditional role as the guardians of gurdwaras. 


As a part of the new religious structure in Panjab, the land and gurdwaras 
associated with the Buddha Dal were brought into SGPC control. One of their 
targets was the Akali Phula Singh Burj located in the vicinity of the Harimandir 
Sahib. There were several court cases undertaken by the SGPC to take the Burj 
into their control. This attempt at bringing the Burj under their control failed, 
and the Akali Nihangs have kept the marayada of the DG intact at the Burj since 
that time.®® Another example of undermining the Granth of Guru Gobind Singh 
by the reformers (p.179) can be seen in the following description. A copy of the 
DG was desecrated at the historic Gurdwara Ramsar, where Guru Granth Sahib 
was originally compiled. According to the document, Missi Jatt de Kartut (The 
Deeds of a Hybrid Caste), the prakash of the DG was taking place at the 
gurdwara in the 1920s.®’ The author refers to the SGPC as ‘Ingrez’ Sikhs 
(English Sikhs) who, in his opinion, were influenced by the British mindset. As 
the prakash was taking place, the granthi undertaking the recital was replaced 
by an Ingrez granthi. The witness then states the following, 


The Ingrez [SGPC] Granthi deliberately started tearing out pages of Dasam 
Guru Granth with a knife. This act was then blamed on a person from 
Damdama, then a Nirmala, and then a Namdhari, when the Sangat found 
out about this desecration there was outrage.®® 


It was quite clear that the desecration of the DG was against Sikh sentiments. 


When this offence took place the prakash of the DG at Gurdwara Ramsar had 


been a consistent practice since the last century (see Figure 3.4).©9 
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It was only a matter of time until there would be an attempt to remove the DG. 
This was undertaken without any consultation 


(p.180) and without the approval 
of the sangats. Baba Sahib Singh 
‘Kaladhari’ was seen as the last 
Akali Nihang jathedar of Sri Akal 
Takht. Some scholars contend that 
the Akalis were completely 
removed from the affairs of Sri 
Akal Takht after the Anglo-Sikh 
wars, but our assessment 
concerns the Nihang Singhs being 
physically removed in 1920 (see E mS Nes tw 
Figure 3.5).’° The reformer Sikhs SE Se 

not only delivered a major blow to FIGURE 3.4 Fresco on the Walls of 
the Akali Nihangs in terms of their 
traditional authority, but also 
removed the DG from Sri Akal 
Takht. Source: Kamalroop Singh. 

Kartar Singh Jhabbar was the 

senior leader in the gurdwara 

reform movement and in 1920 he set upon taking control of Sri Akal Takht from 
the Akali Nihangs. Oral tradition states that he and his group were careful not to 
send any mobs of men into the takht; instead, they sent a large group of women 


to attack the Akali Nihangs.”! Baba Sahib Singh would not retaliate against the 
women. He stated, ‘[Y]ou are like my daughters, but if it pleases you, take your 
anger out on me.’ In the process, the Baba’s bones were broken and he was 


Gurdwara Ramsar Showing the Prakash 
of Both Granths 


heavily wounded. ’2 


According to eyewitness accounts, the damage to the ‘Amritsar AD 1698’ 
manuscript was due to it being thrown out of Sri Akal Takht during the ‘reform’, 


with a spear from the second floor.’* This is why the volume in question has a 
large hole through the 
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(p.181) underside of the folios 
where the spear had pierced 
through half the volume. This later 
became mouldy, but thankfully, it 
was digitized before that point. 
This story has received little or no 
attention in print or has been 
intentionally removed from Sikh 
history, but it continues to be told 
in the oral accounts of the Akali 
Nihangs. The SGPC account 
differs in several respects, 
alleging that the Akali Nihangs 
were chased away.“ The jathedar 
paid a heavy price for attempting 
to keep the original marayada 
intact and also went to prison for 
protesting against the size 
restrictions of the kirpan by the 
British.’° After the contest at Sri 
Akal Takht, the reformers wanted 
to displace the Nihang Singhs, and FIGURE 3.5 Akali Nihang Singh, 
one way to ensure this was to take Amritsar, 1920 


the name Akali and create their Source: Valentine Chirol, ‘India and Its 
owe poles party arti He Myriad Races, Beliefs and Customs’, in 
Setiet ee Singh whe Peoples of All Nations: Their Life To-day 
; and the Story of Their Past, ed. John 
Was also at eycwalncss 10 Wie Alexander Hammerton (London: The 


evens ton Sia a Fleetway House, 1922), 2823. 
describes how the reform 


movement wanted to eradicate 
the power of the Akali Nihangs, 


It occurred to us that since they called themselves Akalis and claimed the 
Akal Bunga or Akal Takht on the ground of their being Akalis, we should 
also have the appearance of Akalis.... 


We asked our men and women volunteers to plunge their clothes in blue 
colour and wear blue dress like the Nihangs and call themselves Akalis. I 
want to emphasize that this was the beginning of the Akali movement 
[emphasis by authors]. The word Akalis and the blue Akali dress were only 
a boyish prank to silence the Nihang Singhs. ‘You call yourself Akalis; we 
are also Akalis. We wear blue dress. You say Akal Takht belongs to you. It 
belongs to us as we are also Akalis’. The word Akali and the Akali insignia 
the blue dress, weighed at that time. This gave the movement a name and 


gave the party a name.’ 
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Accordingly, the Nihangs were displaced from Sri Akal Takht. Harkrishan Singh, 
after many years of reflection, contends that the Singh Sabha reformers had 
gone too far and they should have used other tactics to introduce change in 
gurdwaras. As the number of casualties mounted during the reform movement, 
individual jathas had a race as to who could control the most gurdwaras, and he 
states that ‘the Akalis [reformers] behaved as very arrogant, proud and 
indisciplined people’.’® (p.182) 


This coup d’état on the miri institutions of the Sikhs has had a catastrophic 
effect. For example, the Sikh martial art, Shastravidia, has declined as there are 
only a handful of practitioners remaining.’ After its removal, even though the 
DG no longer held an equal position in Sri Akal Takht, it was still brought out on 
auspicious occasions. One example includes the birthday celebrations of Guru 
Gobind Singh in 1944. Dr Dharam Pal Ashta states in his work, The Poetry of the 
Dasam Granth: 


In 1944, from December 21 to December 25, on the occasion of the 
birthday celebrations of Guru Gobind Singh, there was held an Akhand 
Path of the DG at the Akal Takhat by Jathedar Mohan Singh who was then 
the Jathedar of the Akal Takhat Sahib as well as president of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee.®° 


We also learn that Randhir Singh, a scholar who was employed by the SGPC, was 
one of the granthis who undertook the akhand path.®! Randhir Singh was no 
stranger to the DG as he had also authored a monumental work on the DG 
entitled Shabad Murati, as well as a lengthy commentary on the scripture. 


The Change in Marayada 

The first open call to take away the authority of the moving takht (Buddha Dal) 
from the Guru Khalsa Panth was by Teja Singh Bhasauria (1867-1933), a civil 
servant employed by the British administration of Panjab.°* He wished to make 
his village into the Fifth Takht, the so-called ‘Khalsa Parliament’. He christened 
his organization the Panch Khalsa Divan, with bold English letters adjoining it as 
the ‘Khalsa Parliament’. His books contain ‘resolutions’ and the poor use of 
Western hermeneutics. Generally, his views were and still are considered 
heretical by most Sikh scholars, and this led to him being declared an apostate 
(tankhaiya) for altering gurbani.®3 In his Khalsa Rahit Prakash he calls for the 
removal of the DG from ceremonial placement alongside AG, and for DG to be 
edited to include only what he considers to be ‘Sri Mukhvak bani’.®* He also 
attempted to move the location of traditional ceremonies.®° In total, he called for 
a number of changes, including the editing of Chaupai Sahib and Rahiras Sahib. 
This change crept (p.183) into the Panth due to his loyal supporters, like Giani 
Kartar Singh Kalaswalia.®® We learn how this change took place, 
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When Kartar Singh Kalaswalia became a Granthi at Harimandir Sahib, he 
along with others made the decision to shorten the length of the Rahiras. 
This new one that was created by Panch Khand Bhasauria should only be 
read. Twenty-five stanzas of the Chaupai Sahib should be read. They did 
this and began to read the Anand Sahib, then Mundavani, and started to 
read the Ardas without the three closing compositions of the Rahiras. In 
this way half the Rahiras is still recited at the Harimandir Sahib.®” 


Teja Singh was warned by the Maharaja of Patiala not to take the Ragmala out of 
AG, to stop his plan of printing and distributing his edited version of AG, and 
desist from calling his organization the Khalsa Parliament. This led to him being 
excommunicated from the Khalsa Panth on 9 August 1928. He had preached and 
printed books for decades up to this point.®® The legacy and impact by the 
Bhasauria group still needs to be fully understood. However, his shortened 
version of the banis was initially resisted by Sri Akal Takht, but by the time of 
the formation of the Sikh Rahit Marayada in 1945, the changes were irreversible 
with the shortened banis now considered to be the norm and a standard 


practice.®9 


Rulings of the Takhts 

Sri Akal Takht has deliberated many times on the status, importance, and 
authorship of the DG. In 1977 Giani Bhag Singh wrote a book entitled Dasam 
Granth Niranai which again questioned the DG. He apologized for his failings at 
the takht in the same year. On 5 April 2003, another hukamnama from Sri Akal 
Takht was issued, this time to Gurbakhsh Singh Kala Afghana, after his 
publication of ten volumes titled Bipran ki Rit ton Sach da Marag or ‘From 
Emulation of the Brahmins to the True Path’. At the tri-centenary celebrations of 
the Khalsa at Hazur Sahib, the hukamnama mentioned—dated 16 September 
1998—was issued, stating that all gurdwaras should undertake the prakash of 
the DG together with the AG: (p.184) 


It must be also noted that in all the historical Gurdwaras, the places of the 
Guru, and Takhts, the Sri Dasam Guru Granth Sahib should be prakash 
(present with the AG) (to celebrate the 300 years of Khalsa fully). As the 
Amrit Sanchar bani, Sri Japu Sahib, Sri Amrit Svaiye Sahib, and Chaupai 
Sahib, recitations are from the Sri Dasam Guru Granth Sahib, and this is 
the traditional way in all the Takhts, the Sri Dasam Guru Granth Sahib was 
prakash up to 1932 until it was stopped. 


However at the Takht Hazur Sahib and Takht Harimandir Sahib (Patna 
Sahib) today this respected tradition is still continuing that the Sri Dasam 
Guru Granth Sahib is prakash. For this the whole India Sikh Sangat are 
requested that at any Gurdwara and historical places the Sri Dasam Guru 
Granth Sahib should be prakash, then the 300 years of the Khalsa Panth 
can be celebrated, and the blessings of the Tenth Guru obtained.?° 
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Sri Akal Takht was also asked to intervene again with regard to the directives on 
the DG in the year 2000, when the authenticity of the Granth was questioned. 
The jathedar at the time, Joginder Singh Vedanti, instructed that there should 
not be any debate on the DG. Whilst this was intended to bring some respite, it 
in fact pushed some groups into publishing numerous write-ups and 
publications. In sharp contrast to this directive of 2000, he reversed his decision 
in November 2006. He stated, ‘Panthic scholars should refute the baseless 
claims of these mischievous miscreants using examples from Sikh history and 
the Divine light of Gurmat.’ The jathedar quite rightly had taken the middle 
ground with his first edict, but the number of publications denouncing the DG 
had reached fever pitch, and as a result, the nitnem banis were under attack. 


The takht had spoken again to ensure that the DG was protected once more. In 
the same year, on 11 November, the celebrations known as Zafarnamah Fateh 
Divas commemorated the importance of the DG and the despatching of the 
Zafarnamah by Guru Gobind Singh.°! All the jathedars of the takhts attended the 
event and speeches were made by numerous sampradayas including the Buddha 
Dal, Damdami Taksal, Nanaksar, Nirmalas, and Udasis. In connection with this 
event, a council took place among renowned Sikh scholars, religious heads, and 
gianis. (p.185) 


In 2008 the Sikh panth celebrated 300 years of the bestowal of ‘Living Guru’ on 
the AG, and hence in reaction to further criticism of the DG, another edict was 
pronounced.?? This time, under Jathedar Joginder Singh Vedanti, the edict gave 
further instructions on the DG: 


Debates presented in relation to DG are totally needless. No one has the 
right to present a questionable debate on the writings from DG, as the 
Panth has accepted them and employs them for the Sikh Rehat Marayada, 
nitnem and Amrit Sanchar. The whole Panth should be reminded that DG is 
an inseparable part of Sikh history, but Guru Gobind Singh did not give it 
equal status to Sri Guru Granth Sahib, and for this reason no other Granth 
can be prakash equal to Sri Guru Granth Sahib. 


This hukamnama seemed a little confusing as the prakash of DG is/was prevalent 
throughout numerous gurdwaras and takhts. Moreover, it was an attempt to 
make people understand that the AG and DG were not equal in status ‘as the 
Guru’. Another factor which needs clarification is that the DG is not in prakash 
as an equal to the AG, and this can be witnessed when viewing the palkis of the 
DG at the takhts which are lower in height. 


As the celebrations for Gur-Gaddi or bestowing of the AG at Takht Hazur Sahib, 
Nanded, gathered pace in October 2008, several more important proclamations 
were made from the takht and other sampradayas. The ‘DG Path-bodh 
Samagam’ or ‘Recitation and Understanding Conference of the DG’ was 
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undertaken by the Damdami Taksal at Hazur Sahib.9? The next Sri Akal Takht 
jathedar, Giani Gurbachan Singh, commented on the relationship of the AG and 
the DG, ‘Puratan rahitnamas state that the Dasam Granth and the Guru Granth 
Sahib should be read together.’ The jathedar of Takht Sri Patna Sahib, Giani 
Iqbal Singh, stated, ‘Those against Dasam Granth are trying to tarnish the name 
of the Dasam Granth.’ He continued, “Takht Patna Sahib is the flag bearer of DG, 
ensuring it is respected and protected.’ Jathedar of Hazur Sahib, Giani Kulwant 
Singh, stated, ‘[Vlarious Panthic groups who teach the santhia of Guru Granth 
Sahib should also undertake the santhid of DG.’%4 


At the conclusion of the celebrations in November 2008, Jathedar Giani Kulwant 
Singh stated that no objections regarding (p.186) the DG should be raised, and 
it was the moral duty of all Sikhs to give the DG due honour and respect.?° It was 
interesting to note that as the AG celebrations were being commemorated, the 
DG was being discussed, presumably to show the unity of the Sikh scriptures. 
This was in tune with the marayada and the tradition of mirl-piri and Sant 
Sipahi. Even more recently, it was noteworthy that a former Sri Akal Takht 
jathedar, Ragi Darshan Singh, was declared tankhaiya by the current leader, 
Giani Gurbachan Singh, for failing to explain comments made by him ina 
discourse at Rochester Gurdwara, New York.?° His discourse explained Charitras 
(21-3) very poorly, and was centred on the tale of a Raja visiting a prostitute. It 
was argued that Darshan Singh appears to have misquoted the Charitras from 
the DG and ascribed a situation which was not directly related to Guru Gobind 
Singh.9’ As a result, the jathedars of the seats of polity summoned Ragi Darshan 
Singh and decided to punish him. Further, they also gave him a month to clarify 
his position regarding the discourse on Charitra (21-3) by 7 January 2010. He 
failed to appear, and in an unprecedented move, he was given an extension until 
29 January 2010. As a result, this led Sikhs to look more closely at the DG; the 
jathedars explained the issue was Ragji’s incorrect narration of the Charitras and 
not the DG per se. Jathedar Giani Gurbachan Singh stated that the marayada of 
the AG and DG at the Akal Takht, Patna Sahib, and Hazur Sahib were traditional 
practices or a purdatan marayada. 


The DG is still ceremonially placed in a central position with AG in two of the five 
sacred takhts of the Sikhs. Furthermore, if the Buddha Dal is seen to be the fifth 
throne of the Guru Khalsa, and having a legitimate tradition, then the DG still 
occupies a key position. This is in stark contrast to the neo-Sikhism that had 
modified the Sikh praxis and Rahit Marayada of the Tenth Guru.9® Two other 
traditional Sikh theological works support this view, the first being Sant Giani 
Gurbachan Singh in Gurbani Path Darpan.99 In this work, one chapter is 
dedicated to the DG, and is similar to the material written by Nihang Teja Singh 
in Adi Dasam Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji,‘°° an internal publication of the Buddha 
Dal. This work provides us with a model of the praxis in the traditional schools of 
Sikhism. It is brief but gives an accurate account of the rituals of the DG in 
tradition. As Takht Hazur Sahib has both the (p.187) AG and DG in the main 
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takht, the Hazuri Sikhs claim it is a direct praxis from the Tenth Guru.!9! In 


Hazuri Sathi by Akali Nihang Kaur Singh!°? we find the same description by 
Jathedar Joginder Singh in his work on the tradition at Hazur Sahib. 


Prakash of Both Granths 

Now we need to turn to some of the architectural aspects of Sri Akal Takht 
which shed light on the prakash of the AG and DG. Some aspects related to the 
marayada of the DG and how it was to be placed at the takht have not been 
considered. The presence of the DG at Takhts Hazur Sahib and Patna Sahib does 
give us some answers on this. A closer examination of how the AG is presently 
kept at Sri Akal Takht suggests there is something missing. Looking at the 
frontal view of how the AG and the shastras are arranged, we see that the 
arrangement at the throne differs from that at gurdwaras. In a gurdwara, the AG 
is placed on a paliki (ceremonial canopy) and on some occasions, shastras are 
placed in front of it and the sangat approaches the Granth and bows before it. 
The granthi sits behind the AG. At Sri Akal Takht the shastras are placed within 
a paliki, and the AG is in prakash to the left of them. The AG is placed on its side 
and as a result the sangat would matha tekh (bow) to either the shastras, which 
would face them, or to the left, where the AG is in prakash (see Figure 3.6). 


Anyone facing the palikis and the shastras will notice that there is a void to the 
right of the shastras making the whole arrangement appear strange. Why is 
there a space on the right of the shastras and why is the AG placed on its side? It 
is our position, after examining the history and photographic evidence, that this 
space would have been reserved for the ‘Granth of the Tenth King’. 


We also need to consider the arrangements of the Granth at the other takhts. At 
Takht Hazur Sahib, there are two palikis in the main divan area; the one on the 
left is larger and is where the AG is placed. In the space between the palikis at 
the back is the area known as Angitha Sahib where the numerous historical 
weapons of the Tenth Guru and the Khalsa are kept. On the left hand side, there 
are smaller palikis where the DG is housed. The large size and shape of the dome 
makes it clear that the AG is the prominent (p.188) 
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Granth (see Figure 3.7). All the 
major gurdwaras around the takht 
which are served by the Akali 
Nihangs house granths, including 
Shikar Ghat, Nagina Ghat, and 
Mata Sahib Deva Gurdwara. 
Currently, the daily routine at 
Takht Abachal Hazur Sahib 
includes (p.189) taking 
hukamnamas and reciting shabads 
and katha from both Granths. 

In the evening there is the 
recitation of the arati that 
contains substantial portions of FIGURE 3.6 Prakash of AG at Sri Akal 
the DG and AG. This is Takht 

performed standing up, with Source: Ripudaman Singh. 

lamps (diva), and was a ritual 
associated with honouring the 
ancient kings of India, saints, 
and elders. The Singh Sabha 
reformers banned this in 
Panjab, labelling it ‘Hindu’. 
Nonetheless, it is still found 
amongst the Buddha Dal, 
Nirmala, Nanaksar, and 
Namdhari Sikhs.!°3 One of the 
previous jathedars of Hazur 
Sahib, Baba Joginder Singh, 
wrote the aforementioned book 
in defence of this practice as 
well as the enthronement of the 
DG in Sri Hazuri Marayada Source: Gurinder Singh Mann. 
Prabodh. At Takht Harimandir 

Sahib, Patna, we again see that 

there are two palikis housed at this location (see Figure 3.8). 


FIGURE 3.7 Palikis of AG and DG at 
Takht Hazur Sahib 


The way both Granths are laid out at the takhts shows that the placement of the 
Granths should follow a similar pattern; therefore, in reference to Sri Akal Takht, 
the missing space was for the DG. This is probably due to the takht being formed 
earlier than Hazur Sahib and Patna Sahib. This symbology follows the lines of 
miri-pirl whereby the bani of shanti ras and the bani of vir ras are kept side by 
side. Also in line with past tradition, shastra darshan takes place at all the takhts 
where all the historic weapons of the gurus and Sikh warriors are shown to the 
sangat, and their respective histories told. 
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(p.190) Material Heritage of 
the Takht 


The final area which deserves 
our attention is the frescoes 
within Sri Akal Takht. This 
material heritage is important 
not only from an aesthetic point 
of view but also in terms of 
what significance it holds within 
the takht. It is unfortunate that he Page 24 
many of the frescoes were : a Seal 

removed and destroyed in the FIGURE 3.8 Palikis of AG and DG, with 
aftermath of Operation Bluestar the Jathedar of Takht Patna Sahib 

in 1984, and also in the 
rebuilding of the takht. After 
Baba Santa Singh restored Sri 
Akal Takht, it was knocked down after the Sikh sangat were not happy, due to 


Source: Gurinder Singh Mann. 


the political situation.!°* After it was rebuilt, no attempt was made to restore the 
frescoes which had previously been there; in fact, many of them were completely 
erased or whitewashed. This style of fresco is known as Naqqashi 105 The 
originals were commissioned by Maharaja Ranjit Singh and blended traditional 
Sikh and mythological themes from Sikh scripture. 


In the Sri Charitropakhyan composition of the DG, there is a story which spreads 
across three Charitras, namely 21-3, which we discussed earlier in relation to 
Ragi Darshan Singh’s excommunication. According to reports, the closing verses 
of this Charitra were inscribed on the walls of Sri Akal Takht, 


In the Akal Takht of the Amritsar, on the stairs of the left hand side there 
were passages on the marble from a long time from the wisdom of the 
Anup Kaur Sakhi. 


Why would all the Gianis and participants of Akal Takht allow anything 
immoral if the passages were not from Guru Gobind Singh?! 


This is highly significant as it shows not only the importance of this Charitra but 
also that it was important enough to be included on the walls of the takht itself. 
The other Indian themes that were also erased were those pertaining to yudh 
(battle/war), hence depicting the overall standing of the takht as a military 
throne. 


Guru Hargobind brought the miri-pirl concept to the forefront at the time of his 
accession to Guruship. On that day he wore two swords declaring one to be the 
symbol of the spiritual (piri) and the other that of his temporal investiture (miri). 
As a result, the (p.191) symbology of shastras within the takhts and gurdwaras 
represents this miri side of the Sikhs. The DG represents the same symbology 
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and hence the warrior spirit (vir ras) is enshrined within this Granth. There are 
various aspects which show the importance and significance of the DG at Sri 
Akal Takht and other takhts as well. The ushering in of a new martial policy by 
Baba Buddha and his army, the Akal Purakh ki Fauj, would ensure that Sri Akal 
Takht would have new guardians. 


The Akali Nihangs, the vanguard of the Sikhs, have ensured that the Granth of 
Guru Gobind Singh, which contains the martial policy of the Khalsa, would 
remain their preserve. Hence, to this day, the DG is synonymous with this group. 
The dhadhis were the martial orators, and the Tenth Guru preserved this 
tradition and gave the Sikhs a martial scripture. The DG was written as a 
complementary or a secondary scripture to the AG. With the advent of the 
British and Sikh reformist movements, the power of the Akali Nihangs weakened 
and attempts were made to dislodge the scripture from Sri Akal Takht. This also 
led to the removal of the Granth from many gurdwaras which were in the care of 
the Akali Nihangs, and ultimately the DG compositions were also shortened in 
the daily liturgy. The importance given by Sri Akal Takht to the Granth of Guru 
Gobind Singh has been reinforced with the hukamnamas it has issued. The 
veneration of the DG has also been a key feature at the takht, a significant part 
of marayada, which no longer takes place. However, a careful analysis and 
comparison of the other takhts shows that both Granths being placed together is 
a historical fact. This vacuum at Sri Akal Takht is noticeable and according to 
the saying of the Akali Nihangs, ‘The Sikhs will only have real power when the 
DG makes its return to the Sri Akal Takht.’ 


Notes: 

(1.) This chapter is based on Gurinder Singh Mann’s research showing the 
relationship of the Sikh martial tradition of Sri Akal Takht with the DG. This 
chapter also includes contributions from Kamalroop Singh. 


(2.) This tradition started from the times of the Guru, but the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee (SGPC) broke away from this tradition on its 
formation in the 1920s. Under the SGPC the method of selection of the jathedar 
has become less clear, and some argue that the Akali Dal political party has the 
biggest influence on this. 


(3.) For descriptions of the Sikhs under Guru Arjan Dev, see Trilochan Singh 
Bedi, ed., Sikhan di Bhagatmala (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1994). One must 
bear in mind that this was written at a much later date. 


(4.) Bedi, Bhagatmala, 124. Bhai Ganga Sehgal was employed by the Mughal 
army but was asked by Guru Arjan to fight battles for the Sikhs and, as a result, 
he attained salvation. 
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(5.) Bedi, Bhagatmala, 126. 
(6.) Bedi, Bhagatmala, 126. 


(7.) Guru Nanak has traditionally known to have kept a barcha (spear) with him 
on his travels. 


(8.) Bhai Gurdas, Var 1, pauri 48. 
(9.) Bhai Gurdas, Var 26, pauri 25. 


(10.) This gurdwara should not have been confused with Gurdwara Mal Akhara, 
Khadoor Sahib, which was the family home of Guru Angad. 


(11.) Recently, this text has seen some debate regarding date and authorship. 
Jathedar Joginder Singh Vedanti (together with Amarjeet Singh), who released a 
recent edition, has heavily footnoted his version and given expansions on themes 
within the text. See Sohan Singh, Gurbilas Patishahi Chhevin (Amritsar: SGPC, 
1999). 


(12.) Sohan Singh, Gurbilds, 210. 
(13.) Sohan Singh, Gurbilds, 211. 


(14.) In the times of the Tenth Guru all three takhts had weapons ceremonially 
placed next to the scriptures, the worship of which is recorded in the court 
works like Prem Sumarag Granth, the rahitnama of Bhai Daya Singh, and the 
Tankhanamah of Bhai Nand Lal. This worship is known as ‘shastra puja’, which 
involves worshipping the sword by cleaning it daily, sharpening it, offering 
incense to it, and repeating specific compositions. The Bhai Daya Singh 
rahitnama records a conversation between himself and the Guru, ‘keep the Sri 
Sahib unsheathed’. This shows that martial traditions were taken very seriously 
at the time. Piara Singh Padam, Rahitname (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 2002), 69, 
75. There in an injunction in the Prem Sumarag Granth to keep five weapons 
(Padam, Rahitname, 124). Also note that the ‘Khalsa is the one who wears 
weapons’ (Tankhanamah, verse 31). In the code recorded by Chaupa Singh, he 
writes, Guru ka sikh sirt sahib da adab kare puja karai. Api sahib puja kiti hai. 
Guru ka sikh karad bhet kie bina prasadi na chhakke. 


(15.) Padam, Rahitname, 212. We also hear of an anecdote when Guru Gobind 
Singh was parting company with Mata Sundari from Panjab to Hazur Sahib. The 
Guru gave her his shastras and stated that when she wanted to see a glimpse of 
the Guru, he would be seen within the weapons themselves. 


(16.) Avatar Singh, Khalsa Dharam Shastar (Amritsar: Gurmat Press, 1919), 203. 
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(17.) Even more interestingly, the Granth of Guru Gobind Singh records the 
origins of the dhadhis. In the composition Chandi Charitra, we see that Mahakal 
fights the demons. However, due to all the fighting, he starts sweating and from 
this sweat is created Bhattacarya, the founder of the Bhatts, and from this 
character’s sweat the character Dhadsen was born who was the first dhadhi 
singer. It was Dhadsen who recited heroic vars in the battle which aided in 
winning the battle against the forces of evil. Modern-day dhadhis quote 
extensively from the verses of the AG and DG. See Michael Nijhawan, Dhadi 
Darbar: Religion, Violence, and the Performance of Sikh History (New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2006). 


(18.) Nijhawan, Dhadi Darbar. 
(19.) Sohan Singh, Gurbilds, 214. 
(20.) Sohan Singh, Gurbilds, 216. 


(21.) This established the tradition of Sri Akal Takht being a political and 
religious throne that commands Sikhs to incorporate the edicts issued from it 
into their lives. The attack on the Harimandir Sahib and Sri Akal Takht in 1984 
had a profoundly negative impact on Sikhs and continues to do so to this day. 


(22.) A battalion of the Nihang Singhs is named after the Sikh warrior and 
known as the Baba Biddhi Chand Dal. 


(23.) Another description given to the warriors from the time of Guru Arjan Dev 
and Guru Hargobind is Akal Purkhis, that is, believers in Akal Purakh. 


(24.) Sohan Singh, Gurbilas, 245. Translated by us. 


(25.) In the Sikh tradition, the exegesis of Bhai Gurdas’s Var 1, pauri 48 is that 
when Guru Hargobind is asked about the number of the Sikh gurus in the future, 
he responds with the following, ‘[T]he Sikhs prayed and asked that they have 
seen the six Gurus (how many more are to come),’ and the Guru replied, ‘Four 
more Gurus will come to earth (yuga 2, yuga 2 i.e. 2 + 2 = 4).’ Var3, pauri 12 
also shows the unity of the Gurus. Also see DG, Bachitra Natak and Chandi di 
Var. 


(26.) Rai Jasbir Singh, ed., Bhai Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi 
Patashah ka (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), 164, verses 264-8. 
There are small number of manuscript copies that are extant that have 
colophons that are from this period. 


(27.) See S. Attar Singh, trans., The Travels of Guru Tegh Bahadar and Guru 
Gobind Singh (Lahore: Indian Public Press, 1876), sakhis 18, 21. 
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(28.) Seva Singh, Shahid Bilas (Ludhiana: Panjab Sahit Academy, 1961), verse 
185. 


(29.) Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Kommitti Dasam Patashahi Sri Guru Granth 
Sahib ji di (Amritsar: Vazirchand Printers, 1897), 13. Hereinafter Sodhak 
Committee Report. 


(30.) Seva Singh explicitly mentions the recension/birh, not Guru Granth Sahib. 


(31.) This episode is also mentioned by Kaushish (1797), and Seva Singh, Shahid 
Bilas, 65. 


(32.) Panjab University, Chandigarh, DG, MS. 1190. This recension was originally 
from Lokh Sahit Parkashan, Amritsar. It contains 528 folios; folios 401-528 are 
badly damaged, as noted in the report of the DG committee at Sri Akal Takht by 
Sardul Singh. On enquiry it was also confirmed that the manuscript came from 
Sri Akal Takht. 


(33.) It also contains no Zafarnamah. This was added later to the volume with 
the Hikaitan, around AD 1704. 


(34.) Kanh Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag [1930] 1999). 
(35.) Seva Singh, Shahid Bilas. 
(36.) Akali Nihang Kaur Singh, Hazuri Sathi (Lahore: Akali Patrika Press, 1934). 


(37.) An extant manuscript of the Safari recension of DG of Baba Dip Singh is at 
Damdama Sahib; another good example is the manuscript at John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, MS. 44-10. The reason for manuscripts moving around is 
the chakkarvarti status of the Khalsa, and in times of war, the Khalsa would 
relocate or fight a pitched battle. 


(38.) Bawa Sumar Singh, Gurpad Prem Prakash (Patiala: Punjabi University, 
2000). 


(39.) Bawa Sumar Singh, Gurpad Prem Prakash, 281-2. 


(40.) G.A. Grierson, The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan (Calcutta: 
Asiatic Society, 1889), 128. He lists the Prem Sumarag Granth, Sarabaloh 
Parkash (Sarabloh Granth) and others. He seems to be ill-informed about the 
scriptures. 


(41.) Lt. Col. J. Malcolm, The Sketch of the Sikhs: A Singular Nation Who Inhabit 
the Provinces of the Punjab Situated Between the Rivers Jamna and Indus 
(London: John Murray, 1812). 
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(42.) ‘A Sikh wishing to become a Singh finds no difficulty in accomplishing his 
proselytization. He goes to the Akalees, or priest of the sect, at Amritsur ... after 
the performance of certain ceremonies he is given to drink a sherbet made of 
sugar and water, from the hand of an Akalee.’ See Tour to Lahore, The Asiatic 
Annual Register, vol. xi—for the Year 1809 (London: printed for T. Cadelland, W. 
Davies, etc., 1811), 421-40. And J.C. Murray-Aynsley, Our Visit to Hindostan, 
Kashmir, and Ladakh (London: WH. Allen, 1879), 252. 


(43.) He was always attended on his tours by a priest with a volume of each of 
the two chief scriptures (AG and DG). They were wrapped up in rich pieces of 
silk, placed in a cot under a big canopy, and thus borne from one place to 
another. A special military escort was provided; each member of which carried a 
Sikh banner. The procession was often followed by a number of priests on 
elephants. Besides this, every regiment had its own volumes of the Granths and 
religious insignia. Even the ministers of state carried separate copies of the 
Granths on their journeys. Mufti 'Ali ud-Din, Ibratnama, quoted in Gulshan Lall 
Chopra, The Punjab as a Sovereign State (1799-1839) (Lahore: Uttar Chand 
Kapur & Sons, 1928), 204. 


(44.) Monier Williams refers to the Sikh scriptures at Takht Patna Sahib in the 
nineteenth century. He states, ‘On the other side was a kind of low altar on 
which were lying under a canopy a beautifully embroidered copy of the Adi- 
Granth and of the Granth of Govind [DG]. In the centre, on a raised platform, 
were a number of sacred swords, which appeared to be as much objects of 
worship as the sacred books.’ See Religious Thought and Life in India. An 
Account of the Religions of the Indian Peoples, Based on a Life’s Study of their 
Literature and on Personal Investigations in Their Own Country (London: John 
Murray, 1883), 174-5. 


(45.) Tara Singh Narotam, Sri Guru Tirath Sangrahi (Kankhal: Nirmal Akhara, 
1883), 127. 


(46.) Bawa Sumar Singh, Gurpad Prem Prakash, 281. 


(47.) Charles Wilkins, ‘The Sicks and Their College at Patna, 1 March 1781’, 
Transactions of the Asiatick Society (Calcutta, 1788), 1: 288-94. 


(48.) ‘The Sikhs have no idols; but in their shrines are copies of the Adi Granth 
or Old Testament compiled by the fifth Guru, Arjan ... and the New Testament or 
Book of the Tenth and last Guru, Gobind Singh.’ Walter Del Mar, India of To-day 
(London: Adam and Charles Black, 1905), 234. 


(49.) The UK parliament initiated the Charter Act of 1813 giving the green light 
for Christian Missionaries to preach in India. Prior to this, their activities were 
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restricted and they faced opposition by the East India Company who felt they 
would get in the way of their commercial activities. 


(50.) Malcolm, The Sketch. 


(51.) J.D. Cunningham, History of the Sikhs (Delhi: Low Price Publications, 
[1849] 1990). 


(52.) There is a gutka attributed to Bhai Maharaj Singh at the British Library 
which combines compositions from the AG and DG. See MSS. Panj. A4. a and b. 


(53.) The document is dated 1934 vs (AD 1878) and bears an official mohur 
(stamp) from the ‘Sri Takht Sahib Akal Bunga’. 


(54.) This hukamnama is kept in a private collection of Navjot and Preeti 
Randhawa of Delhi. 


(55.) See the section “The Standardization of the Dasam Granth’ in Chapter 2 of 
this book. Manna Singh, Secretary of the Sabha, who had knowledge of English, 
Persian, and Gurmukhi grammar; Bhai Narain Singh who was proficient in 
Persian; Bhai Thakar Singh; Bhai Hazura Singh; and Secretary of Sangat Lakar 
Mandi, Bhai Darbara Singh. See Sodhak Committee Report, 16, point 2. 


(56.) Sodhak Committee Report, 4. 


(57.) This is also supported by manuscript evidence with pothis of the Persian 
works of DG only. See manuscript SHR: 2218 at Khalsa College, Amritsar. 


(58.) Sodhak Committee Report, 9, point 21. 


(59.) According to Gurbilas Patishahi 10, the reading of Ram Avatar was 
undertaken at the time of Dusshera by Guru Gobind Singh. To this day, the 
Nihangs have a granth named Dusshera Mahatam Granth written by Baba Mitt 
Singh, considered by the Nihangs to be one of the greatest Sikh scholars, 
mystic, warrior, and freedom fighter of the last century. After reform of SGPC 
the tradition of Dusshera nearly ended, and therefore the Buddha Dal wrote a 
whole composition to ensure this was not lost. Kesar Singh Chhibbar in his 
Bansavalinama also states the importance of worshipping one’s weapons and 
reciting the Chandi compositions at the time of Dusshera (Sodhak Committee 
Report, 9, point 20). 


(60.) Sodhak Committee Report, 14, point 12. This is an important point and 
illustrates that the decline of the Akalis is related to the decline of the DG. 


(61.) Sodhak Committee Report, 13, point 3. 
(62.) Sodhak Committee Report, point 4. 
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(63.) Sodhak Committee Report, 16f. 
(64.) Sodhak Committee Report, 13, points 10, 11, and 14. 


(65.) This recension was numbered with the similar number of pages (angs) of 
the AG, which is 1428. 


(66.) Recently the Gurdwara Mal Akhara has been created by the Akali Nihangs. 
This gurdwara has prakash of AG, DG, and Sarabloh Granth as in many other 
Nihang gurdwaras. 


(67.) Sardar Bhagat Singh, Missi Jatt de Kartut (Amritsar: Sri Chandar Press, 
1923); Panjab D. 898, British Library. 


(68.) Bhagat Singh, Missi, 14-15. 
(69.) Sodhak Committee Report, 13, point 5. 


(70.) Madanjit Kaur, Golden Temple, Past and Present (Amritsar: Nanak Dev 
University, 1983), 104. 


(71.) Akali Baba Anup Singh Nihang from Gravesend, UK, was interviewed by 
Kamalroop Singh in 2004. Baba Anup Singh served with Baba Sahib Singh 
Kaladhari at Sri Akal Takht and was present when the SGPC came in with the 
army of women. This interview also features in Francisco Jose Luis, ‘Sex in Sikhi: 
The Erotic in the Sikh Tradition and the Politics of De-Eroticisation’, unpublished 
paper. 


(72.) Baba Ram Singh Nihang, Akal Purakh ki Fauj (Gurdaspur, n.d.), 104. 


(73.) In addition to Akali Baba Anup Singh making this account, this is 
categorically recalled by all the Nihang Dals to this day, as well as being stated 
by some senior members of the SGPC. A forthcoming work from the authors 
goes into more detail regarding the Akali Nihang history. 


(74.) The account given by Narayan Singh states that the pujaris at the takht 
called the Nihangs to take control of it. A fight broke out and a woman single- 
handedly removed the Nihang Singhs from the takht. The Nihang Singhs 
allegedly fled the scene through the back doors. See Bhai Narayan Singh, 
Illustrious Hero of the Akali Movement: Jathedar Bhai Kartar Singh Jhabbar— 
The Life and Times, trans. Karnail Singh (Amritsar: SGPC, 2001). 


(75.) Baba Ram Singh, Akal, 104. Another description of when the DG was 
removed is given by the granthis at Hazur Sahib. In their hukamnama of 16 
September 1998, they state that the prakash of the DG was removed in 1932, but 
it continued at the other takhts. 
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(76.) George Batley Scott writing not soon after states, ‘[T]hey formed a self- 
constituted committee under the name of the Shrimani Gurudwara Parbhandak, 
or committee of Gurudwara management, and decided to take forcible 
possession of all gurdwaras. They assumed the title, style, tenets, black turbans 
and other symbols of the Akhali, who had formed the bodyguard and were the 
most truculant of the followers of Guru Govind.’ See Religion and Short History 
of the Sikhs—1469 to 1930 (London: The Mitre Press, 1930), 89-90. 


(77.) Kirpal Singh and Prithipal Singh Kapur, The Makers of Modern Punjab: 
What They Had to Say (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 2010), 54. The colour black 
was then adopted by the Akali reformers for their turbans. 


(78.) Singh and Kapur, Modern Punjab, 60. 


(79.) Shastravidia should not be confused with Gatka which is a drill and 
decorative art only. See Manjit Singh, Shastarnama (Amritsar: Chattar Singh 
Jivan Singh, 2005). See Kamalroop Singh, ‘Gatka’, in The Oxford Handbook of 
Sikh Studies, eds Pashaura Singh and Louis E. Fenech (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2014). 


(80.) D.P Ashta, The Poetry of the Dasam Granth (Delhi: Arun Prakashan, 1959), 
5. 


(81.) Ashta, Poetry of the Dasam Granth. 


(82.) This type of decision was based primarily on the puritanical arguments 
found in earlier Nirmala works like Gur Niranai Sagar by Pandit Tara Singh 
Narotam, who argues that the Khalsa can never equate with the Guru. This type 
of thought was based on renunciation and pacifism, while the Khalsa had always 
been a sovereign body, as granted by the Guru. The court poet of the Tenth 
Guru, Bhai Gurdas II, records that Guru Gobind Singh and his student are one, 
due to the ontotheological notion of non-duality in AG. 


(83.) Sahib Singh in his autobiography recalls how in the girls’ school, the girls 
had ink over their hands. When he asked them what they were doing, they told 
him, ‘We are writing the Hazuri recension.’ On checking, it appeared that this 
manuscript was an edited mixture of both AG and DG. Sahib Singh was told that 
it would be buried to make people think it was the authentic recension that 
received Guruship. See Sahib Singh, Meri Jivan Kahani (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 
2001), 166-8. 


(84.) Amritsar, Guru Ram Das Library, no. 609 and also British Library, Panj d. 
949; Teja Singh Bhasauria, Khalsa Rahit Prakash (Khalsa Diwan, Bhasaur, Pustak 
Bhandar, Panch Khand, 1917), 53-9. A manual of Sikh social and religious rites, 
nine editions were printed up to 1924. He also called for all Sikh women to wear 
turbans. 
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(85.) Bhasauria, Khalsa Rahit Prakash, 43. 


(86.) See Sant Gurbachan Singh Bhinderwale, Gurbani Path Darpan (Amritsar: 
Print Well, [1973] 1996), 181-7. Kalaswalia became the new head granthi at 
Darbar Sahib. Over a number of years he managed to force the sangat to read 
the edited version of evening liturgy. 


(87.) Bhinderwale, Gurbani, 188-90. 


(88.) For more information, see Harbans Singh, “The Bakapur Diwan and Baba 
Teja Singh of Bhasaur’, The Panjab Past and Present (Patiala: Punjabi University 
Patiala, Publication Bureau, October 1973). Teja Singh’s influence can still be 
seen today. 


(89.) Sikh Rehat Marayada, 9-10. 


(90.) Hukamnama issued by Takht Hazur Sahib on 5 September 1998. See 
Gurinder Singh Mann and Kamalroop Singh, Sri Dasam Granth Sahib: Questions 
and Answers (London: Archimedes Press, 2011), 76. 


(91.) This was celebrated at Gurdwara Zafarnamah Sahib, Bhatinda, between 
the dates 11 and 13 November 2006. 


(92.) The debate on the DG at this time was being propagated by the former 
jathedar of Sri Akal Takht, Ragi Darshan Singh. The jathedar has been 
undertaking the kirtan of the DG for the most part of his life. In 1984, he clearly 
stated in one of his discourses that Guru Gobind Singh’s bani makes one ‘Sant 
Sipahi’ and prepares him for ‘dharam yudh’. However, he later changed his mind 
and decided to speak out against the scripture, although it is not known why this 
was the Case. 


(93.) The Samagam took place in September and October 2008. Dasam Granth 
path-bodh Samagam ends in Hazur Sahib, 27 October 2008, http:// 
www.sridasamgranth.com/#/dasam-granth-blog/4526703344 (accessed 10 April 
2013). 


(94.) Originally written in Panjabi by Harvinder Singh and published in Ajit 
newspaper. Translated into English on the Dasam Granth website at http:// 
www.sridasamgranth.com/#/dasam-granth-blog/4526703344 (accessed 10 
February 2014). 


(95.) Varinder Walia, ‘Jathedar Dispels Doubts about Dasam Granth’, Tribune 
India (online edition), 4 November 2008, http://www.tribuneindia.com/ 
2008/20081104/punjab1.htm (accessed 10 April 2011). 


(96.) The discourse took place at Rochester Gurdwara, New York. Ragi Darshan 
Singh was declared tankhaiya on 5 December 2009 by Sri Akal Takht. 
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(97.) The whole episode was brought into the open by Gurcharanjit Singh 
Lamba, ed., Sant Sipahi, on a New York TV show, Jus Punjabi. Gurcharanjit Singh 
Lamba and Ragi Darshan Singh debated the Charitras in question on 24 October 
2009, when it became clear that Ragi Darshan Singh was unable to clarify his 
remarks. The Charitra revolves around a Raja being put in an awkward situation 
when he was nearly caught in the web of a seamstress. The lady by the name of 
Nup (Anup) Kaur tried to seduce the Raja but her plan failed; the moral being 
that men should avoid the company of other people’s wives and that chastity 
should be maintained. The concluding lines are purported to be of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur giving advice to Guru Gobind Singh. 


(98.) See Jathedar Joginder Singh, Sri Hazuri Mriyada Prabodh (Nanderh: Takht 
Hazur Sahib, 1967). 


(99.) Bhinderwale, Gurbani Path Darpan. 


(100.) Nihang Teja Singh, Adi Dasam Sri Guru Granth Sahib ji (Buddha Dal, 
1980). 


(101.) The Sarabaloh Granth is also present in the Bunga of Mai Bhago in the 
complex. 


(102.) Akali Nihang Kaur Singh, Hazuri Sathi (Lahore: Akali Patrika Press, 1934). 


(103.) Giani Ditt Singh was a prominent member of the Singh Sabha reform; he 
was against ritualism and managed to stop the traditional ritual of arati (literally, 
before night/remover of darkness), using lamps and incense to make a devoted 
supplication before Akal Purakh in Sikh temples. It is no surprise that before 
becoming a Sikh he was a Gulabdasi, a sect that is known to be fiercely against 
any form of ritualism. He wrote the Arati Prabodh on the subject. See the article 
and translation of the arati by Kamalroop Singh at www.scribd.com/doc/ 
183005595 (accessed December 2013). 


(104.) Baba Santa Singh, leader of the Buddha Dal, was asked by the Congress 
government to rebuild Sri Akal Takht, due to the traditional role of the Nihang 
Singhs being the guardians of the takht, and he undertook the task because of 
the fact that the Damdami Taksal insisted that they would leave the takht 
damaged as a reminder to Sikhs of the government actions. The idea was not to 
the liking of many, and as a result, this restored Sri Akal Takht was knocked 
down and rebuilt completely. He was declared a tankhaiya and readmitted into 
the Sikh fold in 2001. At this time he stated that he was trying to create 
harmony at this difficult time and his position as a jathedar of the Buddha Dal 
was created in line with the marayada of Sri Akal Takht. See Tribune India, 
‘Nihangs Recognise Santa Singh as Jathedar’, http://www.tribuneindia.com/ 
2001/20010326/punjab1.htm (accessed 10 April 2011). 
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(105.) Further information on the type of artwork employed in the main Sikh 
shrines can be read in the paper ‘Art Work in Historic Sikh Shrines: Need for 
Documentation and Conservation’ delivered at XXI International CIPA 
Symposium, 1-6 October 2007, Athens, Greece, by Dr Balvinder Singh, Guru 
Ramdas School of Planning, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 


(106.) See article by Gurcharan Singh Veda in Giani Harbans Singh, ed., Dasam 
Granth Darpan (Patiala: Gurmat Narain Prakashan, 1980), 43. This is also 
corroborated by Sardar Kapur Singh in his essay, ‘Qissa Rani Rup Kaur da’, 
Gurmat Prakash (Amritsar: SGPC, 1959). 
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Abstract and Keywords 


The Khalsa initiation (khande ki pahul) employs devotional compositions from 
the Dasam Granth (DG), significance of which has been recorded by rahitnama 
literature and discussed in this chapter. The term degh-tegh-fateh, which was 
used by Guru Gobind Singh in the DG, became a popular slogan through Sikh 
history. The slogans of rajniti were readily inscribed on coins and became part of 
battle cries. The major leitmotiv in the DG is the chhatri tradition where the 
Divine Sword and dharam yudh are praised by the Guru in the vir ras genre. 
Clearly the DG was a major source of inspiration for Sikh warriors. Towards the 
end, the chapter gives one example of a Sikh weapon of choice, the chakkar, 
which is discussed in reference to its use in the Sikh kingdom, and its 
relationship to its source, the Shastra Nam Mala Puran from the DG. 


Keywords: Khalsa, degh-tegh-fateh, Shastra Nam Mala Puran, rahitnamas, dharam yudh, khande ki 
pahul, Dasam Granth, vir ras, chakkar 


As we have seen, Sri Akal Takht was a powerful symbol of Sikh sovereignty 
where the Khalsa armies came to make their plans. Many historians have noted 
that the DG was an integral part of the gurmatta and contained the Sikh warrior 
ethos that came into fruition in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.! As we 
have seen, early accounts and traditions demonstrate that the DG was enthroned 
next to the AG, and its compositions were/are recited in the Khalsa initiation. In 
Chapter 1 of this book, the compositions of the DG were described, including 
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their position in liturgy. The Khalsa initiation or khande ki pahul also employs the 
same devotional compositions from the DG.” 


In the first part of this chapter, we will examine the scripture of the DG and this 
initiation from early sources of Sikh history. The DG verses are also readily sung 
in Sikh musicology (Gurmat Sangit) in Darbar Sahib, and are employed as 
slogans in the Sikh martial arts. As we shall see later in this chapter, the slogans 
of rajniti taken from the DG were readily inscribed on coins and became part of 
battle cries. We will address the term degh-tegh-fateh in detail. The major 
leitmotiv in the scripture is the chhatri tradition where the Divine Sword and 
dharam yudh are praised by the Guru in the vir ras genre. Clearly the DG was a 
major source (p.202) of inspiration for Sikh warriors, especially the Akalis, but 
are there any explicit examples of this connection? In the final part of this 
chapter, we give one example of a Sikh weapon of choice, the chakkar. It is 
discussed in reference to its use in the Sikh kingdom and its relationship to its 
source, the Shastra Nam Malad Puran from the DG. 


The Khande Ki Pahul Ceremony 

In the traditional praxis and modern-day ceremony, the five nitnem compositions 
are recited by the Panj Piare in the khande ki pahul ceremony.? Svarup Singh 
Kaushish narrates that the five nitnem compositions were recited in the first 
Khalsa initiation ceremony.* The traditional view of Kaushish is supported by an 
early rahitnama, which is a discourse between Guru Gobind Singh and Bhai 
Daya Singh. The code describes the procedure for the khande ki pahul and lists 
the scripture to be read: 


First the complete Japu ji Sahib [1] from beginning to end, as well as a 
complete Jap [2] should be recited from beginning to end, the Chaupai [3], 
the five five svaiye:° Sravag, Dinan ki pratipal, Pap sanbuh binasan, Sati 
sadaiv sada brat (five stanzas) [4], the Paurit of Anand Sahib [5]. The amrit 
should be stirred with a sword by them.® 


It also serves as a military code and contains an injunction for the worship of 
weapons—shastra kari pujo. We find the following: ‘I myself (sri mukh) 
communicated the Chaupai and Svaiye for focusing the minds [of my followers 
and to prepare them for] battle.’” Later it follows with the ‘True Guru 

Speaks’ (Sri Satiguru Vach) that describes the Akalis thus: 


An Akali is one whose form is covered in blue dress, repeating Gurbar Akal 
and wearing Iron weapons. With a white Kach and blue clothes, repeating 
Jap jiand Jap, contemplating Akal Ustati and Chandi di Var, and 
committing them perfectly to memory. Meditating with each hair on the 
body and renouncing all actions of the body. Who is devoted to the Guru 


Granth and one who runs away from the five thieves.® 
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From the above injunctions we can see that the initiation of the Khalsa was via 
the double-edged sword, and that the DG (p.203) compositions were intended 
to boost the morale of the Khalsa, by recital of its liturgical compositions. The 
previous translation, from the code of conduct attributed to Bhai Daya Singh, 
formulates a chhatri ideal for the vanguard. McLeod dates this document to be 
from the late eighteenth century or early nineteenth century, while Padam is 
silent on this issue. There also seems to be little or no manuscripts of this 
rahitnama, and McLeod mentions none. Kanh Singh Nabha mentions in passing 
that a rahitnama of Bhai Daya Singh is seen.? This detailed prescription about 
the first amrit sanchar (Khalsa initiation) is similar to the modern-day practice of 
initiation, while Takht Hazur Sahib and the Buddha Dal follow this procedure 
exactly, as they recite the extra svaiye.!° 


The Liturgy of the Khalsa 

Another rahitnama called the Tankhahnama by Bhai Nand Lal, who was the poet 
laureate in the court of the Guru, is very significant.!! Padam argues that this 
document was written after the Guru, in the times of the up-and-coming Khalsa, 
due to the use of the word tankhah, which means penalty due to violation of 
Khalsa dharam.!2 Very early extant manuscripts exist of the Tankhahnama, and 
the text itself records a colophon of AD 1695.!% All the scriptures of the mystic 
poet Nand Lal ‘Goya’ is considered bani and is readily sung in kirtan.'* In the 
rahitnama of ‘Goya’, we find two references to the Jap Sahib: ‘Bath (then) read 
Jap and Jap.1. Read the Jap ji and Jap with concentration.13.’!> Previous to this 
the Guru states, ‘[K]now my form to be bani, and the Granth’—he instructs the 
Sikhs to read gurbani. Then, again, we have references to bani from the AG and 
DG, the Japu and Japu.!® 


The rahitnama of Bhai Prahlad Singh is well known; he was a court scribe of the 
Tenth Guru, and within this rahitnama is the famous tukh (verse) said by the 
Guru: ‘The Sikh of mine that lives with the correct conduct is the master, and I 
am their slave’ (verse 36). Before the Tenth Guru established the Guruship of the 
Granth and Panth, there is the injunction in this rahitnama that the Khalsa Panth 
and Granth is the Guru (verse 24). We find a similar reference to the Jap as in the 
previous two codes, ‘He who eats food without first reciting Japu ji and Jap is 
[worth as much as] (p.204) a worm’s excrement, and has wasted [the 
opportunity afforded by his human] birth.13.’!” 


Another rahitnama, written by Bhai Desa Singh, is an early eighteenth-century 
document. Padam states that the document is from the late eighteenth century. 
Kanh Singh Nabha states that Desa Singh has a rahitnama to his name but goes 
no further. McLeod concedes that this may also be the case, but believes the 
document to be an amalgamation of two other compositions. He also believes 
that taking into account the fact that Bhai Desa Singh claims to have a vision of 
the Tenth Guru, who narrates to him the bani that he wrote, adds little merit to 
the validity of this document. McLeod states, ‘In this vision Guru Gobind Singh 
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assured Desa Singh that he had written the whole of the Dasam Granth ... 

Similarly the vision of Desa Singh must be rejected, as only a small portion at 
most of the Dasam Granth can claim to be the work of the Guru.’!® McLeod’s 
opinion is unusual considering that he was an expert on the rahitnamas, and 
must have been aware that nearly every composition of the DG gets mentioned 
throughout the earliest codes, like in Chaupa Singh’s which he translated into 
English.!9 In the Desa Singh code, like the previous rahitnamas, we find mention 
of a similar praxis: 


Get up early and bath. Keep reciting on the lips the Japu and Japu.”° 
Couplets. 

‘Arise at dawn and having bathed recite both Japu and Japuji [At the 
end of the day] recite the four portions of So Dar. Do not be lazy 
about this.37. 

‘When the first watch of the night has passed recite the Sohila order 
(Kirtan Sohila). Each day select some portion from the text of 
Granth, [the AG or the DG], and commit it to memory.38. 

‘Celebrate as festivals the birthdays of all the Gurus, from the tenth 
back to the first. Prepare on these occasions some food and cooking 
it in an iron bowl (karah) feed it to the Khalsa Sikhs.39.’2! 


Another late seventeenth- or early eighteenth-century rahitnama is the Prem 
Sumarag Granth. In this text we find references to the DG compositions to be 
recited early in the morning (amrit vela). McLeod translates this passage as: 
‘Recite the Japu [ji] and Jap five times each and likewise Anand.’22 The word veri 
can also mean ‘time’, another translation is possible: ‘[A]t this time recite the 
five Japu, Jap, and as a part of the five read Anand at this time.’ The Prem (p. 
205) Sumarag then also states when two watches of the day has gone, read 
again the Japu and Japu once. Then follows an injunction to read the first portion 
of the Mul Mantra, and mangal (invocatory verses) of the Jap seven times. In the 
evening the So Dar Rahiras should be read, and following this the bhog should 
be performed with the Japu and Japu (verse).2° Then follows an injunction to read 
bani from the First Guru to the Tenth: “The bani from the First Emperor (Guru 
Nanak) to the Tenth’s Bachitra Natak and any other Emperor’s (Gurus) bani from 
the Granth should be read.’24 


A much later account, by Rattan Singh, of the first amrit sanchar narrates that 
the pauri of Pritam Bhagauti was read at the time.”° The recitation of the ardas, 
then the ritual of the Khalsa initiation took place, with the additional narration of 
the Thirty-Three Svaiye stating what the Khalsa is. The bhagauti is the double- 
edged sword in the ritual.2© Rattan Singh states that the invocation of Bachitra 
Natak was said. Once again, another famous writer is narrating the symbolism of 
the saintly knighthood via the power of the double-edged sword, where the 
compositions of the DG feature. Rattan Singh also narrates that the Guru gave 
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injunctions to read gurbani, from the Jap and Jap Sahib, Anand Sahib, and 
Rahiras Sahib.27 


The Warrior Tradition and the Dasam Granth 

From this brief but repetitive analysis it is clear that the compositions of the DG 
are a part of the liturgy of the Sikhs. The compositions are in praise of the Divine 
Sword, the Sri Bhagauti. This leitmotiv is found throughout the DG and is related 
to warfare, clearly invoked for protection in war, and found in compositions like 
the Shastra Nam Malad and the Avatar narrations of the Bachitra Natak. As we 
have seen, this theme is also common in the apocryphal compositions; this vir 
ras or warrior spirit was to inspire the Khalsa to be chivalrous. The military 
manual for the Khalsa is the DG which deals with the world and ‘is the fortress, 
while the AG is the temple’ which deals with the spirit.28 Both scriptures clearly 
represent miri-piri. See Table 4.1. 


An important component of the DG is shastra puja and a remnant of this is the 
ceremonial display of weapons in front of the (p.206) AG. This can also be seen 
in a folio of an early DG manuscript with a tiger-knife beautifully arranged within 
the writing (see Figure 4.1). 


TABLE 4.1 The Temporality and Spirituality of Sikhism 


degh Tegh 
sant sipahi 
piri miri 
bhakti shakti 
shastra shastra 
shanti ras vir ras 
AG DG 
yoga rdj 
bani bana 


Source: Authors. 
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(p.207) 
The ceremonial enthronement =. 
of weapons in front of the AG is pvrtverphaaamone Melina binliihihe he 0 
wis . autaraes peace "Meany € ortathrahy, 
traditionally believed to be due nd OAD Dy eerraner ee dina ber aiitay 
as 2 SPATE SPIE Lrg 
to the original marayada left by wb mat h09 reer halted 
Guru Hargobind and Guru | Romar UIP EM ENR A TR D> Pecdni hans 
: : : : Rates warg KI EMD TESTE TTI 
Gobind Singh, that is still Faded il alist eats gcaaine: reat 
tised at the Akal Takht Se eae 2knroreretworeaer miimrintati]| 
practised at the Akal laknt, eeetee ventas tarsus tabi eHray| 
‘ 7) r ef\| 
Takht Keone Sahib, Takht . ! pein Nb Sg Stat Sal ie be 
Hazur Sahib, Takht Patna Sahib, Bunya tty ry" Ls Ale a 
ae z POPLIN TU RIS Oe } 
and the traditional Fifth Takht— Sscayregil@rercistintaryramnserweyotertprny é 
the Akali Nihang Singh SDSL AGATE TTT AO AA RTT IMSS | * 
29 : : STATI IOAN IO DT OE BOND LOMA PHEW) ‘ 
Khalsa.*” The historical context TOP AVS ONT Ty ITT AO LOI ATTY RAITT | 
: ARSTHARA TYPO VI TS NS PFT ales Cae 
of the DG is clearly the one i Geataryytertarrnehss| 
related to the court and the PRAAIUT TART aaa SS a Raed ( 
; . : SISO ARATRAY EY ALI TAT TIT: crsey|| © 
regal way of life associated with mmr edemrararpa tani eais Taher ranpatrsts ss"? 
Guru Gobind Singh. His court soliton cl aeons | 
RASH GIS RS SOL OT TEI TI STIS 


boasted Braj poetry, music, 
weaponry, falconry, and 
horsemanship. The Guru is 

known as the Tenth Sovereign, ) 
and according to history, his 

way Of life reflected this. Pandit . 
Sharda Ram, a Panjabi historian FIGURE 4.1 A DG Folio from the Late 


of the last century, explains the Seventeenth Century Showing a Tiger- 
Guru’s purpose in ‘A Narration knife Depicted within the Sacred Text 
of How the Sikhs Gained Their Itself 

Kingdom’. He writes Source: Kamalroop Singh. 


The Guru wished to compose 

a scripture, by which the Sikhs could learn politics, martial skills, and by 
such intelligence be able for war. On that day a large scripture was 
commenced which was completed in the month of Sunday 1753 VS/ 
September 14, 1696 AD, it was called the scripture of the tenth 
Sovereign.°° 


The Guru himself may have had this purpose in mind, when he wrote in his 
typical heroic style in the Chandi Charitra: 


Oh Lord grant me this boon that I may never be afraid to perform 
righteous acts. That I may never be afraid, when I go to battle, assure my 
victory. May I instruct my mind to have the desire to sing your praises, 
when the last moment comes, may I die fighting courageously on the battle 
field.231.°" 
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M.A. Macauliffe states there were three reasons for the Guru’s translations of 
‘Hindu’ mythology and epics:°” 


1. To dispel cowardice and incite bravery by filling the minds of his 
followers with heroic examples. 

2. To show what a brave woman (the goddess Chandi) could achieve in 
battle so as to spur brave men on to surpass her achievements. 

3. To have his Sikhs see the inferiority of the Hindu sacred writings and 
so appreciate those of their own gurus more. 


The third point seems unlikely, as the bulk of the translation in the court of the 
Guru were of Sanskrit texts.2? The main reason for the translations, based on the 
internal parameters of the compositions, (p.208) was to educate and incite 
bravery in all, not just the Sikhs. The other work of the court poets in the 
Vidiasagar Granth, a larger volume separate from the Granth of Guru Gobind 
Singh, was probably to educate members of the sangat, but it should be noted 
that the works of the Guru are more than translations, and were written to 
inspire dharam yudh. A counter argument to the theory that the DG is a Hindu 
scripture is that idol worship and Brahmanism is criticized, and many 
Zoroastrian, Persian, Islamic, and Sufi narratives are found. Firstly, in the 
Hikayats which are a part of the Zafarnamah, there is an example of Sufi poetry, 
and there are also references to the Shahnamah in the Zafarnamah. Throughout 
the DG, there are literally hundreds of Persian loanwords. In some of the myths 
there are clearly Zoroastrian and other ancient motifs employed. The bulk or 
framework of the DG is largely a Puranic translation of the various episodes of 
mythic words of the gods and demons, but they are intertwined with many other 
minor metanarratives that are clearly not Puranic. For instance, in the episode of 
Kalki Avatar, also known as Nihkalank Avatar, we find the story of Mir Mehdi 
from Shi’a Islam. Significantly, it follows the closing section of the Kalki episode, 
forming a critique of both stories. The Hindu Kalki is killed by the Islamic Mir 
Mehdi, who is later killed by an insect crawling into his ear and infecting his 
brain. Therefore, it is questionable if this scripture was written by a Hindu ora 
Muslim. 


In the account by Giani Gian Singh, who wrote his work in the years of the 
Singh-Sabha, the Navin Panth Prakash and the Tvarikh Gur Khalsa describe the 
style of poetry in the DG as consisting of ‘chamak, damak, ras, rit, alankar, 
lachhan, dhuni, avarev, and bayanjnadik or—embellishment, rhythm, aesthic 
quality, traditional forms, literary forms, behaviours, sound, riddles, and 
conversation’.** He also records that as the Pandits would not teach Sanskrit to 
low-caste Sikhs, the Guru started a scriptural project by writing himself and with 
the court poets, and by sending Sikhs to Benaras to increase the scholarship of 
the Panth.*° He states that in 1742 VS/AD 1675 the Guru commenced composing 
poetry.°6 He describes the material written into Bhakhd (vernacular language) in 
the court: Devi Bhagat, Bishan Bhagat, Mahabharat, Vishnupuran, Hitopdesh, 
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Upanishads, Bhoj Prabandh, Shukra Niti, Manudil Granth. He further states that 
while the Mahabharat, (p.209) Upanishads, Vashist Puran, Hitopdesh, 
Chanakya, Jaimane, and Ashmedh are still extant, it may be possible that some 
works were lost when the Guru left Anandpur Sahib.?” Gian Singh also writes 
that the Guru gave orders in his edicts that the sangat should come to him 
armed, and learn the art of weapons.*® Here we can see a general trend in all 
the texts mentioned. He also mentions the five nitnem prayers within the Tvarikh 
Gur Khalsa. 


In the courts of India learned poets would sing metrical pieces in time to dance. 
We find some remnants of this in the DG but ‘dance’ is now changed to ‘paintra’. 
The martial arts were often discussed as dance in India like Kathak-Kal.°9 The 
metres in the DG reflect this on close analysis and practice. For instance, the 
rhythm of the Sangit Bhujang Prayat Chhand in Chandi Charitra can have a 
corresponding motion calculated from it. This can also be sung and played on 
the Pakhawaj, an ancient Indian drum. There are other compositions in the DG 
that are meant to be sung like in the Parasnath Avatar, in Shabad Hazare, and 
the apocryphal compositions such as Malkauns. 


There is a clear theme of bhagauti in the DG, the purpose of which was to 
inspire righteous war, which is stated by the author again and again (see Table 
4.2). Giani Teja Singh Nirmala presents this view in his book Dashmesh Udesh 
(Mission of the Tenth Guru).*° He quotes heavily from the DG with regard to the 
contents being 


TABLE 4.2 Invocations to the Divine Sword in the Dasam Granth 


Jap Sahib Bhagavati Chhand 
Sri Akal Ustati Sarabaloh di rachha 
Bachitra Natak Namaskar Sri Kharag 
Chandi Charitra Sri Bhagauti ji Sahai 
Chandi Charitra Ukati Bilas Sri Bhagauti ji Sahai 
Chandi di Var Sri Bhagauti ji Sahai 
Gian Prabodh Sri Bhagauti ji Sahai 
Chaubis Avatar Sri Bhagauti ji Sahai 
Shastra Nam Mala Sri Bhagauti ji Sahai 
Sri Charitropakhyan Sri Bhagauti e Nam 


Source: Kamalroop Singh (2013). 


(p.210) solely related to war. He is correct, as the bulk of it is either battle narratives 
or events related to the battlefield. In the Sikh tradition, the value of the scriptures is 
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the ras it conveys, and some scholars argue that the DG and AG are opposed. This is 
correct as the essence of each scripture is different, but this is for good reason, as they 
are for different purposes. The selection of the goddess of war, Durga, by the Guru was 
to arouse the heroic spirit of the Indian populace against the Turaks. The Guru was not 
a worshipper of the goddess, and time and time again he invokes God as the feminine 
Divine Sword, and then narrates the tales of the goddess, as the power of God (shakti) 
in action. The same sword is related to the Khalsa initiation, which gives the initiate 
spiritual and warrior ideals. The first twenty-seven verses of the Rosary of the Names 
of Weapons is to the sword.*! This is found in other traditions, for example, the 
Dhul’figar of Imam Ali, the myths of the Excalibur of King Arthur, and the sword in the 
Knighthood, as well as in veneration by the Knights Templar. 

Degh-Tegh-Fateh: The Establishment of Sikh Sovereignty 

Guru Gobind Singh’s legacy can be described in a multitude of ways. He can be 
seen as the Guru who solidified the mission of the previous gurus by creating the 
order of the pure, or the Khalsa. He has also been described as the master 
warrior who was valiant in battle and tried to uphold righteousness. The 
canonization of the Guru’s works in the form of the Shabad Guru—the AG—is 
another one of his lasting achievements. In the tradition, he is seen as a literary 
genius and a poet who brought about a literary revolution by penning numerous 
compositions of the DG. Whatever the description, Guru Gobind Singh was a 
spirited figure who changed the history of India. His contribution has reached 
beyond the borders of Hindustan, but unfortunately, the social and philosophical 
connotations of his mission are still misunderstood and at times just reduced toa 
few paragraphs of discussion. 


One concept that merits discussion is that of degh-tegh-fateh, which has been 
popularly represented in Sikh thought and through (p.211) material heritage. 
The term appears in the ardas, which is recited after most Sikh rituals and 
ceremonies.*? This prayer is important for the Sikhs as it reminds them of the 
sacrifices that the gurus and other shahids made. The following couplet appears 
at the end of the ardas, 


Degh Tegh Fateh 
Panth ki jit 
Jo Bole So Nihal Sat Sri Akal 


May the Free Kitchen and Arms 
remain always victorious! 

May the Panth be victorious! 
Whosoever shall say this will be 
Blessed: True is Timeless Being*? 


This slogan is derived from three words and deserves a closer look in terms of its 
origins and impact on the Sikh psyche. The words have Persian origins and were 
not a new inclusion in Sikh thought. Previously, Persian words were incorporated 
and adopted in the AG, largely due to the impact of Islamic rule, and particularly 
because of the fact that Persian was the state language. The Zafarnamah and the 
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other Hikayats are all written in Persian verse. The first word ‘degh’ refers to a 
kettle or cooking pot. This is a direct reference to the nourishment of the sangat 
that is seen in the institution of the langar which had been flourishing since the 
time of the early gurus. This important institution was set up to eradicate the 
caste difference prevalent in Hindu society. Degh also refers to the karah 
prashad, the sanctified food in the form of a pudding, which is served in the 
gurdwara. We also see that within the langar the prashad is only sanctified after 
the kirpan has stirred the food, symbolically showing degh and tegh coming 
together. 


In the time of Guru Gobind Singh, the langar was a prominent feature of his 
reign and certain anecdotes tell us that the Guru was keen to ensure that this 
was not abused. One example tells us that the Guru disguised himself as a 
pilgrim and visited numerous places in search of food but it was only Bhai Nand 
Lal who was praised for keeping his langar plentiful. We also see in Takht Hazur 
Sahib, Nanded, that there is a gurdwara dedicated to the tradition of sanctified 
food, called ‘Guru ka Langar’. 


(p.212) The term ‘tegh’ refers to a type of sword which is used in warfare. The 
tegh differs from other swords and can be described as quite short, single-edged 
and curved. The employment of weapons in Sikh theology was revised by Guru 
Gobind Singh, with the aim of elevating these weapons to the status of God. It 
was through the employment of these weapons that the Sikhs could achieve 
their Raj and hence receive their boons. It is a mistaken view that the weapons 
of the Sikhs are mere instruments of violence; moreover, the kirpan is defined as 
the ‘instrument of mercy’. The whole ritual of ‘shastra puja’, or ‘the worship of 
weapons’, is a study in itself and involves giving incense and treating the 
weapons as the embodiment of Akal Purakh. The Guru himself was instrumental 
in ensuring that the Sikhs had a fighting spirit which could uproot the tyranny 
that was present in his time. Whilst the tradition of the sword was started by 
Guru Hargobind with his installation as Guru, it is Baba Buddha who is credited 
with the original idea of carrying arms. The combining of the spiritual and 
temporal was started by Guru Nanak himself who initiated the idea of miri 
(signifying temporal power) and piri (signifying spiritual authority). The 
combination of both became the cornerstone of early Sikh thought. This concept 
was further employed in the moulding of the Khalsa in 1699 by Guru Gobind 
Singh, with the initiation ceremony, khande ki pahul, calling on Sikhs to carry 
arms. The Sikhs became ‘saint soldiers’ or ‘sant sipahi’. The Tenth Guru 
employed numerous terms for describing weaponry in his compositions, and the 
Shastra Nam Malad is a unique composition stringing together the various forms 
of weapons. The reminder that the call to arms should only be the last resort 
(Zafarnamah) is a legacy of the sant sipahi model. 
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The term ‘fateh’ is a term that can be heard by Sikhs who greet each other and 
which refers to victory. The term appears in the Sikh salutation, ‘Vahiguru ji ka 
Khalsa Vahiguru ji ki Fateh’, hence denoting that victory comes from God.** The 
last part of the greeting appears in the manglacharans (invocations) of DG 
compositions. The use of the word ‘fateh’ continuously appears in Sikh history, 
and was employed by Sikhs when facing tremendous odds in battle. This 
representation is noted on the largest Sikh cannon which was captured by the 
British during the Anglo-Sikh wars. The cannons of the Sikhs were given 
individual names and this particular one was named ‘Fateh Jang’ or ‘Victory in 
Battle’.4° 


(p.213) The terms when combined together give us a new sense of instruction 
for the Khalsa. The term has also been used in a modified form from the late 
seventeenth century in the compositions of Guru Gobind Singh. In the 
composition Krishna Avatar, the Guru states, 


Sustain me, considering me as Thy own and destroy my enemies, picking 
them up; O Lord with Thy Grace, let the free kitchen and Sword (for the 
protection of the lowly) ever flourish through me and none should be able 
to kill me except you.*6 

This clearly shows that the degh and tegh were prominent features of the Guru’s 
mission and that he had the theological belief that only the Lord of Time could 
take his life. 


In the composition Chandi di Var the poet asks for the assistance of the khanda 
in helping to complete the Granth. This is clarified in the following lines, ‘God 
created the Khandd which manifested the world.’*” Then, in Sikh thought, the 
khanda is a functional object of God. Its significance in the khande ki pahul 
ceremony is based on the power that the Guru has described in the composition. 
Despite the various names the Guru has given to the sword, the symbolism and 
importance of the sword to the Guru is the same. 


The words ‘degh’ and ‘bhagauti’ (in the context of a sword) are mentioned 
together in the DG, this time in the Sri Charitropakhyan, where the notion of 
battle is prominent: “To give in charity and the use of the sword, both are two 
honourable acts in the world.’*® We also see the term ‘bhagauti’ actually 
inscribed on swords, including the one attributed to the Tenth Guru.*? This unity 
of degh and tegh was not only a feature for the Sikhs but was an ideal everybody 
could aspire to. The Guru even gave Emperor Aurangzeb credit for achieving 
this whilst admonishing him for his other traits and characteristics. In the 
Zafarnamah or ‘Epistle of Victory’, the Guru states, ‘With the help of your 
intelligence and the sword, you have become the master of degh and tegh.’°? As 
the epistle was written in Persian, the terms would have been clearly understood 
by the Emperor. The degh-tegh-fateh concept was made clear from the early 
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days of Guru Gobind Singh’s rule. One anecdote, by Sewa Das,*! describes the 
Guru’s battle with the Hill Rajas: (p.214) 


The Guru at once took the bow and arrow in his hands, stood on his cot, 
touched the earth with his arrow on the four sides, and in a loud voice 
recited the sloka: ‘Degh Tegh Fateh Bedrang Simrite Guru Nanak Fateh 
Guru Gobind Singh.’ (‘Victory in battle, and prosperity; Concentrate on 
Guru Nanak, victory is with Guru Gobind Singh.’) Reciting this he pulled 
the bow string with all his might and shot the arrow into the sky. The sky 
echoed and the mountain shuddered. All men standing on the hill fell to 
ground because of shuddering, and repeatedly beseeched the Guru to 
protect them. The hills shuddered for some time. Soon it was calm again. 
The Guru sent the horseman back to the Khalsa with the message, ‘Go and 
fight the rajahs without any fear. Victory will be yours.’ At this command 
from the Guru the Khalsa pounced upon the rajahs, and won.°2 

This sakhi not only shows the Guru participating in battle, but using the term in 
the midst of battle, and moreover as a battle cry. After the writings of the DG 
became more prevalent, this slogan would be recited by the Khalsa. It was later 
recorded as a final verse in manuscripts of the Sarabaloh Granth with colophons 
of AD 1698.°° 


This slogan would also be employed in the seals of the Guru’s followers, for 
example, Banda Singh Bahadur’s hukamnamas. Banda Bahadur had been sent 
on a mission by the Guru to reclaim Panjab from the clutches of the Mughals. 
His seal in Persian runs as follows: 


Deg Tegh Fateh O Nusrat Baidarang 
Yaft uz Nanak Guru Gobind Singh 


The Kettle, sword and the resultant victory 
Achieved with the help from Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind Singh®* 


The Khalsa was now setting its sights on proclaiming its sovereignty especially 
after Banda Bahadur’s successes in Sirhind and other territories. A number of 
important hukamnamas followed, including one delivered to the sangat of 
Jaunpur, dated 12 December 1710, and one sent to Bhai Dharam Singh.°° 
However, the real importance of the degh-tegh-fateh concept was witnessed in 
the striking of the first Sikh coins. Within two years of the Guru’s death, the 
Khalsa was declaring their sovereignty, as there is no feature of sovereignty 
more symbolic than the striking of a coin. 


(p.215) Banda Bahadur paid homage to Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh 
after being victorious in his campaigns. The first coin with this concept was 
issued in the year 1710. This imprint was not a one-off occurrence and the 
Khalsa ensured that this feature continued in their expression of sovereignty and 
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victory in the future. Mata Sahib Kaur, the wife of Guru Gobind Singh, also used 
the same seal in her hukamnamas. The edicts were sent from Delhi where she 
was residing and controlling the affairs of the Sikhs together with Mata 
Sundari.°® After various battles, the Sikh sardars and the various misls came 
together in 1765. This was the second phase of the striking of Sikh coins which 
were pressed from two mints, one in Lahore and the other in Amritsar.°’ The 
Lahore coin contained the words ‘degh-tegh-fateh’ but the Amritsar coin 
contained the terms ‘tegh’ and ‘fateh’ only. This concept continued with Sikh 
coins minted during the Ranjit Singh era but the establishment of British rule in 
Panjab finally meant the demise of this seal in 1850. Interestingly, the rulers of 
Patiala also used the concept on these coins in their own personal ceremonies 
which were seen on the occasion of Dusshera. The coins were not used as 
currency as such, but rather as tokens to be distributed to household staff and 
state officials. One example of this is what can be described as a garland made 
of gold, silver, and enamel with a medal featuring a picture of Guru Gobind 
Singh. The inscription on the medal states ‘Deg-Teg-Fateh, Sache-Patshah’. This 
order of distinction was created by the Patiala ruler, Maharaja Bhupinder 
Singh.°® The state of Nabha also used the same seal on its Nazrana 
(presentation) coins up until 1948. 


Whilst Sikh coins provided one avenue of this concept, the Nishan Sahibs were 
another. There has been little research undertaken in the area of how and what 
the Nishan Sahibs looked at the time of the gurus. However, we can turn to 
various anecdotes which can help provide further evidence.°? Firstly, we can 
turn to a painting which depicts Guru Gobind Singh’s journey to the Deccan, and 
is dated c. 1770-80. It shows Guru Gobind Singh on horseback together with five 
disciples, who are presumably the Panj Piare. Leading the procession is one of 
the five who is dressed as an Akali Nihang and, more importantly, carrying a 
battle standard. The yellow battle standard features representations of three (p. 
216) things. First, there is a depiction of a katar and also a tegh (which is 
depicted as a curved sword), together with what looks like a dhal (shield). The 
dhal does not have any inscriptions on it, and so the round object could be a pot 
which represents a degh.®°° It could be argued that if we take the miri-piri 
concept into account, the representation is more likely to be that of a pot. 


This painting of the Nishan Sahib with similar features also appears in other 
representations. Inside the gurdwara of Baba Atal Rai in Amritsar, we find that 
there are again many frescoes of the gurus and the Khalsa.®! One of the panels 
on the outside of the gurdwara depicts Guru Gobind Singh together with his 
Khalsa engaged in battle. Again, a battle standard is represented and a closer 
inspection of it reveals that it also features a katar, kirpan, and a circular object. 
Then, this confirms the belief that this battle standard was a feature of the 
Khalsa. Whilst there have been different styles of Nishan Sahibs in Sikh history, 
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we see the degh-tegh-fateh concept elaborated with great effect on the ones 
described above. 


We also see the concept extended to weapons. The inscription on weapons 
belonging to the Guru and his followers shows how the transmission of the 
compositions in the DG extended to material heritage (see Chapter 1). We learn 
of a sword that was in the possession of the Raja of Nabha carrying the phrase, 
‘Badhe degh te ya tegh te’ or ‘Great are the degh and the tegh’.©” There is no 
doubt that other weapons also bear this inscription. In the Sikh regiments 
during the World Wars, it became a motto and a battle cry. J.D. Hookway, in 
writing about the history of the Mazabhi and Ramdasia regiments, gives the 
meaning as: ‘We all wish at all times for our victory in War, which is the victory 
of our sword, and also our economic prosperity in peace and war—more food, 
better standard of living and all other riches for our country.’©? 


The concept of degh-tegh-fateh also extends into mohurs or stamps used in 
recensions of the Sikh scriptures. There are several types used on manuscripts 
that clearly mark the place of compilation. Manuscripts which were created at 
Damdama Sahib bear the term ‘degh-tegh-fateh’. One DG manuscript kept at 
Hazur Sahib in the eighteenth century bears one of these mohurs, which 
contains the words degh-tegh-fateh in Persian, and it is stamped on a folio of 
the Zafarnamah. It seems more than coincidence for (p.217) the stamp to 
appear on this folio—it appears to be intentional to show the Persian link of the 
seal and the composition. There are indeed many other instances where this 
concept appears and we have alluded to some examples to show how the 
concept continues to remain in the psyche of the Sikhs. What seem like mere 
cursory statements in the compositions of Krishna Avatar, the Zafarnamah, and 
Sri Charitropakhyan can actually be seen as markers of Sikh sovereignty for the 
Khalsa. We shall now consider how another symbol of the Khalsa, the chakkar, 
was utilized in war, and its relationship with the Shastra Nam Mala. 


Sikh Martial Tradition: The Quoit, the Akalis, and the Rosary of Weapons 
See the Akalees fiercely are raging in fight, 
See them bathing in red blood scimitars bright, 
See them hurl from their finger the murderous ring, 
Surpassing in swiftness the proud eagle’s wing.®* 


Henry F. Brooks, eloquently describes the method the Akalis used to deliver the 
‘murderous ring’; he is referring to the chakram or quoit. Brooks’s poetry was 
criticized for being partly ‘fictional’ and partly based on fact.©° The purpose of 
this chapter is to separate fact from fiction and examine the use and 
effectiveness of the chakkar.©° In addition, the final part of this chapter 
discusses the chakkar and its relationship with the Shastra Nam Mala—the Holy 
Rosary of the Names of Ancient Weapons—that is located around halfway 
through the DG a 
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Before we examine the accounts about the ‘murderous ring’, it is necessary to 
re-familiarize ourselves with the Akalis. The ‘Immortals’ are an institution that 
can be traced back to the elite corps of the Tenth Guru, and to the earlier 
militarization of the Sikh Panth by the Sixth Guru. Guru Hargobind ordered the 
formation of an elite military corporeal body of the Guru Panth, the Akali Dal 
(Immortal Army).°® This organization exemplified the saint-warrior ideal of the 
Guru, by strictly following the Sikh rahit marayada. Historically speaking, the 
Akalis were the custodians of Sri Akal Takht and would initiate new Sikhs with 
khande ki pahul. In early (p.218) accounts of the Akali Sikhs their position in 
the Panth was clear, as well as their relationship with weapons. J. Malcolm 
narrates: 


The mode is as follows. The convert is told that he must allow his hair to 
grow. He must clothe himself from head to foot in blue clothes. He is then 
presented with the five weapons: a sword, a firelock, a bow and arrow, and 
a pike*. One of those who initiate him then says, “The Guru is thy holy 
teacher, and thou art his Sikh or disciple.’ Some sugar and water is put 
into a cup, and stirred round with a steel knife, or dagger, and some of the 
first chapters of the Adi-Grant’h, and the first chapters of the Dasama 
Padshah ka Grant’h, are read.’° 

The motive behind this ritualistic initiation into the use of arms by the Akalis is 
brought to light by Malcolm. In the footnotes he records a verse from the 
Shastra Nam Mala: 


*The goddess of courage, Bhavani Durga, represented in the Dasama 
Pddshah ka Grant’h, or book of kings of Gurt Govind, as the soul of arms, 
or tutelary goddess of war, and is thus addressed: “Thou art the edge of the 
sword, thou art the arrow, the sword, the knife, and the dagger.’”! 

Malcolm appears to be talking about how the weapons are addressed at the time 
of initiation. Kuir Singh also mentions five weapons of battle, taken by the Guru 
and his army into a battle. Alongside this he quotes the warrior dialogue of 
dharam yudh from the Granth of Guru Gobind Singh.’2 He refers to the five 
handy weapons of the Khalsa warrior as the panch hathiyar; one of the five 
sacred weapons is the quoit, and its usage is found within the DG.73 


From the early European and Sikh accounts it is clear that the Akali Nihangs 
were the leading force of the Guru Khalsa Panth, between the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries.’ The great martyr Akali Phula Singh was from the ranks 
of this organization and was the leader of the Khalsa Panth.’° There are a 
number of portraits of Akali Phula Singh drawn by Europeans throughout his 
life. Several of which depict Akali Phula Singh heavily armed, adorned with a 
number of quoits and the brooch Adi Chand visible on his turban.”6 
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This adornment of weapons by the Akalis is seen in other nineteenth-century 
descriptions, drawings, and paintings. Leopold von Orlich narrates: ‘On our 
return several Akalees jeered at us, at the same time—giving us a specimen of 
their dexterity in the use of their (p.219) quoit.’’’ This description is given with 
a detailed illustration, which depicts two Akalis heavily armed with rifled 
muskets, swords, and chakkars. They seemed to be on a raised position, and one 
is whirling the chakkar around his finger to release it on his target (see Figure 
4.2). 


From the first few accounts, it is clear that the chakkar was a part of the early 
uniform (banda) of the Khalsa army. This decoration with sacred steel, Sarabaloh, 
in the form of weapons, was and remains a distinct feature of the Akalis: 


The Akalis and the Nihungs have kept themselves more free from 
Hinduism that [sic] the other two classes; they may be distinguished by 
their blue turbans, and are never without the five K’s. The former are 
looked upon as their priests, are maintained by public charity, and, as a 
rule, lead a monastic life; they also use peculiar modes of speech, one of 
which is that they always speak in the masculine gender. They wear in 
their turbans two or three different styles of ornaments: these are 
invariably of iron, which they consider possesses very sacred properties. 
Some have a row of 


(p.220) small instruments 
stuck in the front of their 
head-dress, much 
resembling spillikens in 
form and size; others, again, 
have iron rings, of the quoit 
shape, round the head. 
Some have an iron torque 
worn in the same manner, or 
a large round brooch in the 
centre of the front of the 
turban. 7® 


J.C. Murray-Aynsley’? 
describes the appearance of FIGURE 4.2 Akalees by Leopold von 


the Akalis as ascetic-warriors Orlich, 1845 

having quoits, small sharp Source: Leopold von Orlich, Travels in 
weapons, and the Adi Chand India: Including Sinde and the Punjab, 
on their turbans. Her 1845. 


account was written seventy 

years after Malcolm, but 

both descriptions of the Akalis are quite similar. The other two classes she is 
referring to are the Nirmala and Udasi Sikhs, who were the traditional Sikh 
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‘missionaries’ in India. She rightly notes that the Akalis clearly distinguished 
80 


themselves from Hinduism. 
Now we have familiarized ourselves with the Akalis and their traditional dress. It 
is now necessary to discuss various accounts narrating the use of the Sikh quoit. 
In other accounts we find detailed descriptions about how the chakkar was 
thrown, and about its accuracy as a weapon. A British General narrates in his 
memoirs the Sikhs of Nanded in 1817-19: 


The Seik student always appears in public well dressed; and in stature, 
deportment, and habit, strikes the visitor at once with a prepossession in 
his favour. They are generally tall, of elegant symmetry, and in their 
countenances alone carry an expression of superiority and manliness far 
above any other tribe in India. They generally dress in dark clothes, with 
lofty blue turbans, and are on all occasions armed with a sword and shield, 
and many of them with an instrument of war, which they use with the 
greatest dexterity and effect. 


This weapon resembles a common quoit, with this difference, that the plate 
of the former is perfectly flat on both sides, and not above the eighth of an 
inch in thickness. These are commonly carried in a dozen or two on the 
upper ball or crest of the turban, where they sit close together, and quite 
at hand for service. In using these missile weapons, the fore finger of the 
right hand is introduced into its cavity in the centre, and the inner edge 
brought to rest firmly on the ball of the same finger; the thumb is applied 
outside and over the edge (which is as sharp as a common knife), merely to 
direct the aim. The right leg is then drawn back, and the Seik, raising his 
arm above his head, and inclining his body downwards, discharges it ina 
horizontal direction, just as a boy skims a sheet of water with a slate. 
These weapons fly through the air faster than the (p.221) eye can follow 
them, and the Seik makes as sure of hitting an object the size of a man at 
seventy or eighty yards, as the best marksman could with a rifle. These 
weapons are used with best effect against bodies of cavalry, where, even at 
the distance of two hundred yards, one of them coming in contact, with the 
horse’s leg or body will be sure to break the former, or plunge right into 
the latter. The Seiks use also bows and arrows with great skill, and are 
elegant horsemen, on these occasions using the spear and matchlock, and 
on all public ceremonies displaying their beautifully embroidered black 
banners, with curious devices upon them. This class of people bear the 
most deadly antipathy to the Mahomedans.®! 


Another military officer, Major Bevan, records before the Anglo-Sikh wars: 


They are a fine athletic race of men; they use a singular weapon, 
something like a quoit, which they throw with such precision as to cut off 
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the legs of sheep at a distance of fifty or sixty yards. We were gratified by 
q.82 


several exhibitions of their skill while we remained in the neighbourhoo 
While the previous accounts are generous, generally the European officials, who 
recorded most of the accounts available, frowned upon the Akali’s complete 
disregard of worldly authority. This disregard often extended to the European 
officials and Maharaja Ranjit Singh in the form of insults, and sometimes 
physical attacks: 


In addition to the regular and irregular army the Lahore government has 
also in its pay a body of irregular cavalry, (to the number of between two 
and three thousand) called Akalees. They are religious fanatics, who 
acknowledge no ruler or law but their own; think nothing of robbery, or 
even murder, should they happen to be in the humour for it, Runjeet Singh 
himself on more than one occasion narrowly escaped assassination by 
them. They are without any exception the most insolent and worthless race 
of people under the sun. They move about constantly armed to the teeth, 
insulting everybody they meet, particularly Europeans, and it is not an 
uncommon thing to see them riding about with a drawn sword in each 
hand, two more in their belt, a matchlock at their back, and three or four 
quoits fastened round their turbans. The quoit is fastened round their 
turbans. The quoit is an arm peculiar to this race of people; it is a steel 
ring, varying from six to nine inches in (p.222) diameter, and about an 
inch in breadth, very thin, and the edges ground very sharp: they throw it 
with more force than dexterity, but not so (as alleged) as to be able to lop 
off a limb at sixty or eighty yards. In general, the bystanders are in great 


danger than the object aimed at.8% 


Even though Henry Steinbach®** is quite scathing, he nonetheless provides us 
with a useful description. He tries to put an end to the fame of the legendary use 
of the chakkar, by creating doubt about the ability of the Sikh warriors. It might 
be that the Akali who was witnessed using the quoit was not proficient in its use. 
In a military magazine after the Anglo-Sikh wars we have a succinct history of 
the militarization of the Panth and a cynical description about the use of the 


chakkar: 


According to the advice of their leader, they generally wore arms, or at 
least carried steel in some form about them. The exhortation to carry arms 
was obeyed even to fanaticism by some amongst the Sikhs, who always 
went about heavily armed, carrying a drawn sword in each hand, two 
additional swords in a belt, and as if these were not sufficient for their 
defence, these warriors carry a gun slung on their back, and on the turban 
is fixed a number of iron quoits, with the outer edge sharpened. They are 
said to be very dexterous in the use of these quoits, cutting off the leg of an 
elephant at one blow. Such accounts must be taken with some grains of 
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allowance, as it does not appear very easy to understand how a man 
bearing a sword in each hand finds means of throwing a quoit. Be this as it 
may, these fanatics, who were called ‘Acalis’, or immortals, had become, 
from their lawless habits, very dangerous to the country, and were 
suppressed by Runjeet Singh.®° 

After the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the British seized their opportunity 
and the Anglo-Sikh wars took place. The Nihang Singhs took to the vanguard 
and many fell in the theatre of war. There are a number of Akali turbans called 
dastar bungas (crowned towers) and quoits in British museums, which were 
taken as spoils of war from the fallen Akalis.°© The turbans and quoits became 
fascinating objects for Europeans, and began to feature in exhibitions and books, 
due to—it could be argued—common knowledge amongst Europeans about the 
devastating use of the chakkar by Sikhs in battle. This ancient weapon gained a 
mythical reputation (p.223) when the British saw it being worn and thrown by 
the fey-looking Akalis. The contemporary accounts of officers were undecided if 
any troops were ever injured or killed by the quoit.®’ This need to investigate led 
to the following incident: 


February fourth,—Not being on duty to-day, have had leisure to stroll 
round and examine our position. About one mile and a quarter of dusty 
glacis extends between the two camps. We have many advanced posts; 
most of which are vacated at sun-set. The Seik troops occupy both sides of 
the river, having, beside a ford, a well-constructed bridge of boats. The 
territory of the Punjaub looks quite sterile a waste as our own. We have 
many captured Seik prisoners in the camp; two fresh ones were brought in 
just now. They are both Akalis, an independent sect of religious fanatics: 
tall, hirsute, specimens of humanity, above the ordinary height of 
Europeans, literally armed cap a pie. One musket, three swords, two bows, 
and a whole chevaux de frise of dirks and pistols, formed part of the 
defensive equipment of each. On their heads they wore high pointed 
leather caps, on which were strung, graduating up from a large size to 
small, the sharp quoits, which they know how to use to such deadly effect. 
They were quickly stripped of all this gear, and were marching off under 
the guard, When Colonel C____ called them back, and placing in the hands 
of one of them a quoit, bade him throw it. The fellow at first refused; but 
upon being twitted by a native Soubidar as to his ability to do so, the desire 
to vindicate his prowess quickly overcame his determination; seizing the 
quoit in his right hand, and inserting the forefinger as an axis on which to 
revolve it, he caused it to rotate rapidly over his head, looking around at 
the same time for an appropriate mark. Sixty yards off, on a small mound, 
stood Colonel C _’s favourite milch goat; another instant, and the quoit 
had quitted the Akali’s finger, and the goat lay quivering in death, nearly 
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decapitated; while, with a grin of malice at the dismayed C , the Seik 
faced to the right-about, and marched off with his captors.®® 


This eyewitness account dispels the doubt about the efficiency of the chakkar, as 
it clearly was a devastating weapon in the right hands. To kill a goat from 60 
yards (approx. 54 metres) away is no easy task, and the Sikh warrior in question 
undoubtedly had great skill. Amongst Sikhs, the mythical status of the chakkar 
was such that even after the Anglo-Sikh wars and the Arms Act, many veteran 
Sikh warriors were seen adorning a chakkar, as testified by (p.224) European 
paintings and travel narratives. For example, in William Simpson’s exquisite 
watercolour of an Akali priest outside Sri Akal Takht, his quoits are clearly 
visible; he faces the Sri Darbar Sahib, using a bairagan, a meditation staff to 
prop himself up.89 


After the annexation of Panjab, and the formation of British Sikh regiments, an 
ornamental or real chakkar formed a part of the turban. It was seen as the 
national weapon or symbol of the Sikhs. The legend spread that a chakram could 
‘cut off a man’s head in a moment’.2° The Sikhs at that time still took pride in 
the skill of throwing it.9! Unfortunately, many Akali weapons were lost due to the 
Arms Act of India.2 Some were sold as scrap metal and melted down, others 
were sold in auctions, and found their way to museums and private collections in 
Europe. 


The legend of the Akalis became such ‘that the quoit was a favourite spoil of war 
for the British Administration, and were [sic] exhibited largely. The Paris 
exhibition of 1867 showed off a golden pair of Quoits, with koftgari work on 
polished steel, from the collection of H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh.’9? Some 
examples of its use were faithfully recorded, as the British wished to keep this 
intimidating weapon alive in the newly formed Sikh regiments.°4 Lieutenant 
Lewin narrates: 


On the march we met a Sikh regiment, who were going to our late quarters 
at Futtehpore, and I was most kindly entertained by the officers, after the 
hospitable custom of the country. The Sikhs are extremely fine bodied and 
handsome men. Many of them wore polished circlets of steel, sharp edged, 
around which their many-folded turbans were twisted.9° 


He then narrates how he watched the Sikhs hit trees with quoits, from two 
hundred yards, followed by a war-dance (paintra), timed to rhythm, from drums 
and music, while the Sikhs sang verses and clashed their swords.°® This is the 
Sikh martial art called Gatka or Shastravidia. In the Sikh martial arts today, 
passages are repeated from DG compositions like the Shastra Nam Mala. There 
is a good possibility that the verses they sang were from the DG.97 
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As the chakkar reached European exhibitions, the interest grew enough to merit 
elaborate drawings in books. An illustration by Wood has two quoits around it, 
with a number of other smaller swords. He writes: (p.225) 


It is made of thin steel and is sharpened to a razor-like edge on the 
upperside. The mode of casting it is to spin it on the forefinger and then to 
hurl it. The reader may imagine that such a missile, which not only strikes 
an object, but revolves rapidly at the time, must be a very formidable one. 
It is generally aimed at the face of the adversary, and a skilful warrior will 
hurl four or five in such rapid succession that it is scarcely possible to 
avoid being struck by one of them and having the face laid open, or the 
nose or lip absolutely cut off. These quoit-like articles are carried upon a 
tall, conical head-dress worn by the natives, into the folds of which they 
also put several small knives, as labourers stick their pipes in their hats. 
[See Wood’s illustration. ]9® 


Similar spoils of war made it to other establishments. The photograph below is 
of a turban extant in the Royal Armouries (see Figure 4.3). 


It was acquired from the East India Company in 1851, and five steel quoits and 
various Adi Chand are visible. It is also adorned 


(p.226) 


FIGURE 4.3 Royal Armoury Quoit- 
Turban99 
Source: Royal Armouries (26A.60). 
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with various spillikins for use as 
weapons. The plume at the top is 
known as a farla, and isa 
miniature battle standard, a 
tradition started by the Tenth 
Guru. 

This traditional turban was then 
modified by the British for use 
in the Sikh regiments. Figure 
4.4 shows a photograph of a 
Sikh officer, with the large 
turban and quoit, with the other 
novel feature of the British 
regiments, the neatly tied 


beard. 

=. 
Describing the 14th Sikh FIGURE 4.4 An Officer of the 14th Sikhs 
regiment of the British Army, Infantry, British Indian Troops, Chinese 
Craik states that they marched War, China, with the Quoit Adorning His 
and wore ‘white puggarees, Turban!°° 


each with the war-quoit twisted 
in its folds’. Later in the text, he 
describes that when meeting 
the Council of the Regency in 
Patiala, the men ‘showed their skill with this old Sikh weapon’.!9! The use of the 
chakkar in the newly formed Anglo-Sikh regiments as a military exercise is 
described as: 


Source: Kamalroop Singh; image taken 
from a postcard from the period. 


They are thrown with great accuracy, and, though not now used for war 
purposes, the Sikh soldier, in his kusrut or display with his weapons—a 
kind of assault at arms—will cut in two a gourd elevated on a stick to the 


height of a man’s head, at a distance of fifty or sixty yards. !02 


It was said to fly like a boomerang, and also made to ricochet off the ground.!° 


In war, a number of them were thrown rapidly in succession.!°* The same 
technique and skill is also narrated by W. Egerton, that the chakrum is whirled 
around the finger and the (p.227) head, and when released, is enough to kill at 
man at 80 paces. !95 Other commentators also report that ‘these thin rings of 
steel were the most deadly and terrible projectiles’.!°© Egerton with a 
description provides an illustration, with a Sikh whirling the Quoit over his head. 
He also provides a drawing of an ornately decorated quoit from Lahore, this 
shows the chakkar was more than just a weapon but was also the jewellery and a 
symbol of the Khalsa.!°’ The chakkars could be used in close quarter fighting, 
where a volley of them would be released, or from a raised position, like a hill, 
where larger ones could be thrown. As the steel was thin and aerodynamic, the 
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chakkar, if thrown with adequate spin and force, would maintain its trajectory 
well even in windy conditions. It was also sometimes dipped into poison, with 
devastating effect. The diameter would vary between 9 and 12 inches in length, 
and 1 and 1.5 inches in width. The chakkar was often inscribed or engraved with 
verses of gurbani, or heavily decorated with exquisite koftgari or neilli work, in 
silver or gold.!°8 In the colonial period, some workmen were still able to make 
the chakkar with high-quality sword steel that was slightly blue or black in 
appearance. Workshops were opened in Amritsar, Lahore, and Ferozepur.!09 The 
chakkars were produced in workshops around Darbar Sahib, and were sanctified 
by Sri Akal Takht, before being used by Sikhs. The normal target for practice 
was a plantain tree.!!° At that time the chakkar was a part of village sports of 
Panjab, along with wrestling, fencing, archery, hunting, and so on. Normally, fist 
fighting would be taught, followed by wrestling with the arms and legs, stone 
throwing, then the use of clubs. Later on the student would learn the bow and 


arrow, the quoit, then how to wield a sword, and finally the gun.!!! 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century, an Udasi Sikh who was an attendant 
at Gurdwara Vadh Tirath found some relics of the Tenth Guru in the sarovar.!!2 
He presented these to the Namdharis, of which one relic was a chakram which 
has a gold nugget melted into the steel, which is said to be a characteristic of 
the Tenth Guru’s chivalrous code.!!° It is still in the toshekhdand of the 
Namdharis. In the treasury of Maharaja Ranjit Singh was a Sikh quoit turban 
called a dastar bunga; it is said that he would pay his respects to it every day, as 
it was the turban of a famous martyr.!!4 After annexation this was taken by the 
British administration. The photograph in Figure 4.5 is of this particular turban. 
(p.228) 
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This was a rare find for the 
time; as stated earlier in this 
chapter, many of the weapons of 
the Akalis were lost in the Arms 
Act of India. Many colonial 
accounts state that martial 
practices were extinct amongst 
the Sikhs, although the 
traditions lived on with the 
Akalis.!!© This tradition 
continues today, although it is 
very rare.!!” Akali Baba Bali 
Singh, whose photograph is 
shown in Figure 4.6, is one of 
the last exponents of this art in 
Panjab. He narrated the various 
techniques of its use. He spun 
the chakkar around his finger, 
as well as showing the methods 
to throw it from the side and 
the front of the body like a 
frisbee. It requires a great deal 
of dexterity of the fingers. He 
demonstrated a similar method 
to those narrated in this 


chapter, !18 FIG pis Akali Phula Singh’s 
Turban!!° 

Recently, the Discovery Channel Source: Museum Number: 3458: 1 to:11/ 

aired two documentaries on the (IS); © Victoria & Albert Museum, 

chakkar. The first one was London. 


called Weapons Masters by 

Mike Loades and aired in 2008 

and the other was called the Deadliest Warrior: Indian Rajput versus Roman 
Centurion which was aired in 2010,!!9 that featured the use of the chakkar. In 
the second documentary, the chakkar easily sliced a neck-thick piece of meat 
into two when thrown from a distance. In the other documentary, Mike Loades 
came to the conclusion after experimentation that the Sikh quoit was efficiently 
deadly. (p.229) 
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On the other hand, a recent 
publication by Ian Heath and 
Michael Perry called The Sikh 
Army 1799-1849 expresses doubt 
about its ability.!2° In conclusion, 
from the accounts discussed in 
this chapter it is clear that when 
used with skill, the chakkar was 
deadly. The reason the British did 
not record the fatalities from the 
Sikh quoit was quite simple, as the 
myth would have got stronger and 
the British soldiers would have 
been terrified and intimidated 
even before approaching the 


battlefield. The chakkar and its FIGURE 4.6 Akali Baba Bali Singh of 


oe SG Ve te 
as whe + HR Yaa esa 


4 


ie My 
ae 
ie oA 


fogenc. every: Howeriily hence is Tarana Dal Demonstrating with a Sikh 
adornment on the turban of the @ucit 


Akalis even today. 

In the third and final part of this Source: Kamalroop Singh. 

chapter, we will now address 

the scriptural relationship of 

the chakkar. The Akalis, while tying their turbans, read some passages from the 
AG. The composition by the fifth Guru in Sri Rag describes the tying of the uch 
dumallara (high turbans) on winning a wrestling competition.!?! Within this 
prescriptive liturgy for tying the dastar bunga is a composition known as the 
Dumallanama Patashahi Dasavin (The Epistle of the Conical Turban, by the 
Tenth Sovereign).'2? In this composition, there is a reference to the chakkar: sir 
par mukat, mukat par chakkar—on my head is the crown, crowned with the 
chakkar (here the chakkar seems to represent temporality). A chakkar at the 
New York Metropolitan Museum has passages of protection inscribed in gold, 
which is a mantra repeated by the Nihang (p.230) Singhs when tying their tall 
turbans. The first line reads, “The Lord is the protector of our foreheads, hands 
and body.’!23 This passage is also recorded on the chardaind of Guru Gobind 
Singh which we referred to in Chapter 1. 


References to the chakkar are also found throughout the many Puranic 
narrations in the DG. The Shastra Nam Mala Puran is a part of the recension of 
the DG.'24 ‘Shastra’ translates as weaponry, ‘nam’-names, ‘mala’-rosary, and 
‘puran’-ancient; hence this composition is ‘The Ancient Rosary of the Names of 
Weapons’. In the Shastra Nam Mala Puran, a whole chapter is dedicated to the 
Quoit out of the five important weapons, panja shastra.'2° The ratio of the verses 
dedicated to each weapon in the Shastra Nam Mala shows us the practical 
thinking of the author, Guru Gobind Singh: 


Bhagauti (Sword): 1-27 
Chakkar (Quoit): 28-74 
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Ban (Bow): 75-252 
Pansh (Noose): 253-460 
Tupak (Gun): 460-1318 


Shastra Nam Mala Puran appears roughly half-way through the volume of the 
DG. In Sikh praxis, the madh, or middle of the constant recitation (akhand path) 
of the DG, is the Shastra Nam Mala Puran. At this point either black male goats 
are decapitated or sugar canes are chopped, depending upon diet. Normally, the 
martial Akali Nihang Khalsa will use a goat, while the sattvic Sikhs, the Nirmale, 
and the Damdami Taksal will sacrifice vegetarian offerings. We find that in the 
praxis of the AG, karah prashad (degh) is also served at the madh, which is the 
mid-point of the recital. 


The history of the chakra is ancient as is proven by its references in the Rigveda. 
In ancient iconography, it is part of the five sacred weapons of war 
(panchayudhu), and Vishnu is depicted as having a chakra, known as the 
Sudarshan Chakra.!2° The Sikh symbol khanda also has a chakra within it, and 
in both cases it represents omnipotence, wisdom, eternity, infinity, grace, and 
liberation (mukati). The word ‘sudarshan’ is derived from two words, su 
(auspicious) and darshan (presence). The word chakra is derived from chruhu 
(movement) and kruhu (doing/spinning). Thus, chakra means that which is 
revolving and moving.!2” According to the Puranas, Vishnu could simply release 
it and it would chop off (p.231) a demon’s head and return back to his finger. 
In the Shastra Nam Mala Puran, the Guru refers to the auspicious chakra of 
Vishnu within the composition. A translation of this section on the chakra from 
the Shastra Nam Mala Puran is given below: 


Ath Sri Chakkar Nam (Now the Description of the Holy Names of the 
Chakkar)!28 


Dohara (Couplet) 


Pronouncing the word ‘Vishnu’ in the beginning and then say ‘weapon’, 
many names of Sudarshan continue to be formed.57.!29 


Saying firstly the word ‘Mur’ and then pronouncing the word ‘Mardan’, the 
name of Sudarshan Chakra is taken internally by the wise.58. 


Saying ‘Madh’ and then pronouncing ‘Ha’, the name of Sudarshan Chakra 
is spoken correctly by the poet.59. 


First pronounce the word ‘Narakasura’ and then the word ‘Ripu’ is 
expressed, the names of Sudrashan Chakra are comprehended by the wise. 
60. 


Say the name of the demon ‘Bakatra’ and then speaking the word 
‘Shudan’, the names of Sudarshan Chakra are eternally known within.61. 
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Firstly forming the name ‘Chanderinath’, and then speaking the word 
‘Ripu’, the names of the Chakra are formed.62.!2° 


Saying the name ‘Narakasura’ and then speaking the word ‘Maradan’, the 
name of Sudarshan Chakra is taken correctly by the poet.63. 


Saying the word ‘Krishan, Vishnu’ and then speaking the words ‘Anuj’ and 
‘Ayudh’, many infinite names of Sudarshan Chakra continue to evolve.64. 


Speaking the words ‘Vajra and Anuj’ in the beginning and then adding the 
word ‘weapon’, the names of Sudarshan Chakra are taken internally by the 
wise.65. 


Pronouncing the word ‘Virah’ in the beginning and then saying ‘weapon’ 
many times, names of Chakra continue to be formed.66. 


First pronounce the name of ‘Vahai’, the support of all powers and 
perfection, then adding the word ‘weapon’, the names of Chakra continue 
to be formed.67.!3! 


(p.232) Pronouncing the word ‘Giradhar’ in the beginning and then 
speaking the word ‘Ayudh’, many infinite names of Sudarshan Chakra 
continue to evolve.68. 


Saying the word ‘Kali nath’ in the beginning and then adding the word 
‘weapon’ at the end, innumerable names of Sudarshan Chakra continue to 
form.69. 


First pronounce the name of the killer of ‘Kansa-Keshi’ and then reflecting 
on the names of ‘weapons’, the name of Sudarshan Chakra is taken 
correctly by the poet.70.!92 

Saying the words ‘Baki’ and ‘Bakasura’ and then pronouncing the word 
‘Shatru’, the infinite names of Sudarshan Chakra continue to form.71. 


Pronouncing ‘Aghanasan Aghaha’,!*? and then describing the weapons, all 


the wise people know the names of Sudarshan Chakra.72. 


Speaking various names of ‘Upendra’ and then adding the word ‘weapon’, 
the names of Sudarshan Chakra are all understood, by those with Divine 
knowledge.73. 


Kabiyo Bach (Speech of the Poet): 


Dohara (couplet) 
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All warriors and all good poets should understand in their minds. Between 
Vishnu and the names of his Chakra there is not even the slightest 
difference.74. 


This is the auspicious end of the second chapter ‘Names of the Chakra’ in 
Sri Nam-Mala Purana. 


It is a certainty that this composition serves as an incantation to weapons. We 

also find a reference to the chakkar in the verses of Bhagat Namdev in the AG, 
‘My father, Madhu, you are blessed, with kesh and dark-skinned, my darling.1. 
Pause. Adorned with the chakra; you came down from the Heavens, and saved 
the life of the elephant.’ There are various myths regarding the creation of this 
chakra before Vishnu obtained it: 


1. That it was formed by the combined energy of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva. 

2. The Guru of the deities, Bruhaspati, presented it to Vishnu. 

3. Krishna procured it from the realm of the deities (devata mandal). 
(p.233) 4. Krishna and Arjun assisted Agani in burning the Khandav 
forest. In return she presented Krishna with a discus and a mace. 

5. That it was made by the architect of demi-gods, Vishvakarma. 
Vishvakarma’s daughter Sanjana was married to Surya, the Sun God. Due 
to the Sun’s blazing power she was unable to go near the Sun. 
Vishvakarma made him shine less, the leftover Sun dust was collected by 
Vishvakarma and he made three things out of it, the third was the 
Sudarshan Chakra of Vishnu. 

6. The Chakra was given by Shiva to Vishnu when Vishnu asked Shiva for 
the all powerful weapon that would destroy the forces of evil. 

7. In the Dhanurveda, the Sudarshan Chakra was made from the bones of 
Maharishi Dadhich. 


Arjun, the loyal follower of Krishna, was also famed for his skill at using the 
chakkar and was known to have never missed his target. The original chakkar 
had crossbars in the middle, and flame-like projections or pointed projections 
around the periphery. It was with this weapon that Shiva beheaded Parvati’s son, 
and then replaced it with an elephant head to give birth to Ganesh. Many 
followers of Vishnu are branded with a chakram mark, and this symbol is also 
found engraved on antique Indian swords. !34 

There are also examples of its use from outside India, for instance, Tiberius 
ordered an inventor’s head to be cut off by a chakkar. There are also some very 
early accounts, for example, from a Portuguese traveller, Duarte Barbosa, in AD 
1516. Jean B. Tavernier records of a party of fakirs, when they employed a 
chakkar that they carried with them, that ‘they throw them with force at a man, 
as we make a plate to fly, they almost cut him in two’.!%° It is clear that the myth 
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of the chakkar started well before the Sikh Panth, and that its effects were 
known hundreds of years earlier. Military historians like Oppert narrate that ‘it 
is most probably identical with the quoit still in use in some Sikh regiments and 
also among the troops of Native Indian princes’.!°6 There is also an indigenous 
origin as the Bhuyan, a forest tribe of India, also use a similar weapon. 


In ancient scriptures we find explicit details about the chakkar, in Agani-Puran, 
we find references to its usage: (p.234) 


The cakra (discus) has the form of a circular disk with a quadrangular hole 
in its midst. Its colour is like that of indigo water and its circumference 
amounts to two spans or 10 cubits according to the Sukraniti. Five or 
seven motions are connected with the discus practice.!%7 

The name of the Sikh martial art Gatka comes from the same root word—gatayas 
or motion. The chakra had a crossbar in the centre and flame-like projections on 
the periphery. The circle and cross are both ancient symbols of the Sun. In fact, 
the Rigveda records, ‘Endowed with augmented vigour he hurled (against the 
foes) the wheel of the chariot of the sun.’!38 The Tenth Guru was descended 
from a solar lineage; therefore, the early Khalsa Panth referred to itself as ‘Sodhi 
vans’, ‘Raghu vans’, and ‘Suraj vans’. The chakkar was also a powerful symbol of 
this.!99 


It is clear that Guru Gobind Singh has drawn on the myths of ancient India to 
empower the common man of the time, to take up arms against the Turaks, as 
non-violent philosophies were dominating India. The quoit has legendary origins 
in India, and the adornment and use by the Khalsa would naturally give status to 
the Khalsa in the Indian world. Some of the European commentators of weapons 
have classified the chakkar with the boomerang, also having ancient origins. Its 
use in ancient India can still be found in frescoes, and references in ancient 
Indian scriptures that the Shastra Nam Mala Puran refers to. The DG is full of 
references to this ancient weapon and its use. Further work could involve 
examining the stories related to the chakra. The relationship of the Khalsa to the 
chakkar was so strong, that even in World War I it was launched by the Sikh 
regiments on the battlefield. From the earliest accounts—like Malcolm’s—to 
modern Sikh practices, it is clear that ritualistic use of weapons was and still is 
an important part of the Sikh tradition. The quoit is a spiritual-temporal praxis 
of the Akalis, but the root of its importance can be found in the Shastra Nam 
Mala Puran. 


There is also a relationship with one of the five Ks, that is, the kara and the 
quoit, as a thin kara is often called a chakkar by Sikhs. The symbol of the quoit is 
associated with Sikhs in the form of the Sikh symbol, the khanda, which consists 
of the chakkar, two swords, and a khanda. This symbol is readily used as a coat 
of arms (p.235) by Sikhs (see Figure 4.7). In modern times, the chakkar has 
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been popularized by Xena, the warrior princess, on television. While this book 
was in the process of being written, an extraordinary documentary was televised 
on the Discovery Channel presented by Mike Loades. He showed conclusively 
that the chakkar is a deadly weapon, by his various tests. The narratives in this 
chapter clearly show the same, and that the use of this weapon was motivated by 
its praises in the DG. 


We can see how the powerful notion of degh-tegh-fateh inspired Sikh warriors, 
and how it was based on the miri-pirl concept developed by Guru Nanak and 
further developed by Guru Hargobind. This also clearly suggests that there is a 
continuation from Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind Singh. The slogan was a striking 
feature of the Khalsa stamping its seal of sovereignty and spirituality. It appears 
that it was also used as a battle cry by the Guru before war commenced. These 
representations were also seen in the seals and hukamnamas of Banda Singh 
Bahadur. The stamping of sovereignty was solidified with the minting of coins 
bearing this concept, and has also been seen symbolically on the Nishan Sahibs, 
the battle standards of the Khalsa. The term plays a part in the Sikh ardas and it 
is clear that degh-tegh-fateh was a new concept but based on the continuity of 
earlier precepts of miri-piri and sant sipahi. Guru Gobind Singh instructed that 
his Khalsa would only be victorious if they nourished the sangat and always 
remained armed. The seeds of the Khalsa Raj are embodied within Sikh symbols 
and the material heritage preserved. The slogans from the DG were to be roared 
in the battlefields across the world in World War I and World War II, where even 
the chakkar was employed, and tens of thousands of Sikhs died in battle. The 
powerful words of degh-tegh-fateh of Guru Gobind Singh echoed on and became 
a part of the world stage. 


Notes: 


(1.) See Jeevan Deol, 
‘Eighteenth Century Khalsa 
Identity: Discourse, Praxis and 
Narrative’, in Sikh Religion, 
Culture and Ethnicity, eds 
Christopher Shackle, Gurharpal 
Singh, and Arvindpal Singh 
Mandau (London: Curzon, FIGURE 4.7 The Sikh Symbol 
2001). J. Malcolm, The Sketch of Called the 

the Sikhs: A Singular Nation Khanda!4° 

Who Inhabit the Provinces of 

the Punjab Situated between 

the Rivers Jamna and Indus (London: John Murray, 1812). 
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(2.) We could say this initiation is like a mystical knighthood. One of the earliest 
accounts of the ceremony is by Bhai Jaita Singh, the author mentions the five Ks 
and the five prayers of the nitnem, but there needs to be further research on the 
manuscript copies of this work before we can draw any conclusions. 


(3.) This chapter is partly based on a presentation given at the Oxford University 
Sikh Society by Kamalroop Singh on 30 April 2008. 


(4.) Svarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Sakhia Krit Bhai Svarup Singh Kaushish, 
2nd ed., edited by Piara Singh Padam (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, [1797] 1991). It 
must be noted the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee (SGPC) has 
changed the liturgy of the original five nitnem to three compositions to be 
recited in the morning, evening, and once before sleep. On the other hand, in the 
tradition the Chaupai Sahib is repeated twice, once in the morning and once in 
the evening as a part of Rahiras Sahib with the six pauris of Anand Sahib. 


(5.) This could be translated to be ten, as ten svaiye are read. The words of the 
opening verses of some of the svaiyas are then given. Takht Hazur Sahib recite 
the above svaiyas with another, the fifth, jo kich, at the end, which is known as 
the ‘Praise of the Khalsa’ (Khalsa Mahima), from the DG. 


(6.) Bhai Daya Singh Rahitnama: pratham sanpuran japuji sahib adi ant puran 
puran japu jiadi ant ki path kare caupi panj panj savaiye bhinna bhinna 1 

sravaga 2 dinan ki pratipal 3 pap sanbuh binasan 4 sati sadaiv sada brat panj, 
pauri anand ji ki karad amrit bich phere apani ora ko. See the translation by 
W.H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit (Oxford 
University Press: New Delhi, 2003), 311. However, in the original there is no full 
stop after brat and five follows it. This should mean five of the 32/33 svaiyas. 
Then the pauris of Anand. The 32/33 svaiye are an early composition of the Tenth 
Guru, according to Chaupa Singh; W.H. McLeod, The Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama 
(Dunedin: University of Otago Press, 1987). 


(7.) For another translation, see McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa, 311. 
(8.) Bhai Daya Singh Rahitnama. 


(9.) McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa, 71-2; PS. Padam, ed., Rahitname (Amritsar: 
Singh Brothers, 2000), 47-8; K.S. Nabha, Mahan Kosh (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 
1999), 621. 


(10.) For more information about the Akalis and takhts, see Chapter 3. 


(11.) See Ganda Singh, Bhai Nand Lal Granthavali (Patiala: Punjabi University 
Publication Bureau, 2000), 1-14. Also McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa, 15. 


(12.) Padam, Rahitname, 47. 
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(13.) Jeevan Deol discovered a manuscript document (MS. 770.) in the Library of 
Guru Nanak Dev University with a date of AD 1718-19. See Deol, ‘Eighteenth 
Century Khalsa Identity’. For a recent English translation, see Karamjit K. 
Malhotra, “The Earliest Manual on the Sikh Way of Life’, in Five Centuries of 
Sikh Tradition: Ideology, Society, Politics and Culture (Essays for Indu Banga), 
eds, Reeta Grewal and Sheena Pall (New Delhi: Manohar, 2005). The name on 
this document is Nasihatnama. This further adds to the high probability that it 
was indeed written in the court of the Guru. Also see Wellcome Trust, MS. 198. 
The colophon is 1752 VS or 1695 CE stating, ‘Written on the Satluj river edge, at 
Anandpur Sahib.’ 


(14.) It is interesting to note that most middle-class Sikhs who were fluent in 
Urdu did not reject the Zafarnamah or the works of Bhai Nand Lal, but rejected 
the Braj Bhasha parts of DG. 


(15.) Kara isanan parathe japu japu.1. japuji japu parathe cita 1ai.13. 


(16.) In terms of traditional exegesis the term japu japu is interpreted to mean 
the five compositions of the nitnem. 


(17.) Padam, Rahitname, 47. Some manuscript copies have the pen-name of Sri 
Mukhavak Patisahi 10. See S.H.R MSS. 1797 B, Khalsa College, Amritsar. Also 
see Guru Nanak Dev University, MSS. 880 KH; McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa, 287. 


(18.) See Padam, Rahitname, 49; K.S. Nabha, Mahan Kosh, 648; McLeod, Sikhs of 
the Khalsa, 68, 114. 


(19.) Recent manuscript research by G.S. Mann shows that this composition is 
from the Guru’s court. See Journal of Punjab Studies, 15 (Spring-Fall, 2008): 1- 
Ds 


(20.) Bhai Desa Singh, Rahitnama: pratahi uth inianahi karai. pun mukh te japu 
jdpu ucarai. 


(21.) The translation is from McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa, 299. Bhai Desa Singh, 
Rahitnama; Padam, Rahitname, 149. An alternative translation of verses 38 and 
39: ‘Everyday select some bani from both Granths, and commit it to memory 
again and again.38.’ 


(22.) W.H. McLeod, Prem Sumarag—The Testimony of a Sanatan Sikh (New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006), 14. The original passage is in Randhir 
Singh, Prem Sumarag (Jalandhar, 1953), 3: panja veri japu te japu parathai. nale 
anand. panja veri parathai. John Leyden also translates this portion; he gives 
seven instead of five. See British Library: Mackenzie collection, Add. 26588. 


(23.) Randhir Singh, ed., Prem Sumarag (Amritsar: Sikh History Society, 1965), 
4-5, 
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(24.) Singh, Prem Sumarag. 


(25.) Rattan Singh Bhangu, Sri Guru Panth Prakash, ed. Balwant Singh Dhillon, 
vol. 1 (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, [1841] 2004). 


(26.) Rattan Singh Bhangu, Sri Guru Panth Prakash, trans. Akali Baba Santa 
Singh Nihang (Buddha Dal) (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2004) 1:76: ‘prithama 
Bhagauti vara ju pauri par prithamain ap satigura jori’. This text is in prose. 


(27.) Rattan Singh Bhangu, Panth Prakash, verse: 16, 78. Akali Baba Santa Singh 
narrates that ‘Jap and Jap’, means the nitnem of the five prayers. 


(28.) C.H. Loehlin, The Granth of Guru Gobind Singh and the Khalsa 
Brotherhood (Lucknow: Lucknow Publishing House 1971), 58. 


(29.) Bhasauria called for a Fifth Takht to be local to Panjab, but in the tradition 
the Fifth Takht is the Guru Khalsa Panth. This is recorded in Avatar Singh 
Vahiria, Khalsa Dharam Shastar (Lahore: Arorabans Press, 1894), and Kanh 
Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, 1932. Later the SGPC made Damdama Sahib into a 
Fifth Takht. 


(30.) Pandit Sharda Ram, Sikha ka Raj ka Vitihya, ed. Pritam Singh Jalandar 
Hind Publishing, [1866] 1956), 78. This date is the same as the oldest DG 
recension discussed in Chapter 1. 


(31.) DG, Chandi Charitra, 99, verse 231. 


(32.) M.A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion: Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors, 
6 vols (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909), 5:84. 


(33.) Islamic literature was also translated. 

(34.) Gian Singh Giani, Tvarikh Guru Khalsa (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 1993), 819. 
(35.) Gian Singh Giani, Tvarikh Guru Khalsa, 819. 

(36.) Gian Singh Giani, Tvarikh Guru Khalsa, 820. 

(37.) Gian Singh Giani, Tvarikh Guru Khalsa, 863, verse 20. 

(38.) Gian Singh Giani, Tvarikh Guru Khalsa, 868. 


(39.) Mark Knowles, Tap Roots: The Early History of Tap (North Carolina, 
McFarland & Co. Inc., 2002), 168. Discussing the roots of Kathak, Knowles 
narrates, ‘Many gestures of the kathak were initially based upon the movements 
of martial arts, and the training of dancers originally grew out of military 
exercises.’ 


(40.) Giani Teja Singh Nirmala, Dashmesh Udesh (n.p., 1931). 
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(41.) DG, Shastra Nam Malad, 717. 


(42.) The modern ardas is recited after every kind of Sikh recitation or ritual 
whether that is an akhand path, or after the rahirds path, and so on. The 
inclusion of this concept together with the opening lines from the DG 
composition, Chandi di Var, shows the far reaching impact that the DG has had 
on the Sikh religion even today. 


(43.) See Sikh Rahit Maryada, SGPC. A modified version of this couplet is 
recited with the hoisting of a new Nishan Sahib and also in the culmination of 
nagar kirtans (ceremonial march) and recited in the displays of Shastravidia. 


(44.) The salutation ‘Vahiguru ji ki Fateh’ appears at the beginning of some of 
the compositions in the DG. In the Sikh tradition, this shows that the 
compositions were God-ordained, and their recitation brings victory as well. 


(45.) Ian Heath, The Sikh Army 1799-1849 (Oxford: Osprey Publishers, 2005), 
19. 


(46.) DG, Krishna Avatar, verse 436. 
(47.) Chandi di Var, DG, p. 119. 
(48.) DG, Charitra 297, dealing with the story of Sakuch Mati. 


(49.) On a sword which was bestowed to Bhai Trilok Singh at Damdama Sahib, 
one side of the blade bears the DG invocation, ‘Sri Bhagauti ji Sahai Patishahi 
10’. See Ishar Singh Nara, Safarnama and Zafarnama: Being an Account of the 
Travels of Guru Gobind Singh and the Epistle of Moral Victory Written by Him to 
Emperor Aurangzeb (Delhi: Nara Publications, 1985), 305. 


(50.) DG, Zafarnamah, verse 90. 


(51.) Kharak Singh and Gurtej Singh, eds, Episodes from the Lives of the Gurus— 
Parchian Sewadas—English Translation (Chandigarh: Institute of Sikh Studies, 
[1708] 1995). 


(52.) Kharak Singh and Gurtej Singh, Episodes from the Lives of the Gurus, 
Episode no. 30—‘The Fighting Prowess of the Guru’. 


(53.) http://www.gurmatveechar.com/books/Puratan.Sarbloh.Granth.Saroop. 
(GurmatVeechar.com).pdf (accessed September 2013). 


(54.) Surinder Singh, Sikh Coinage—Symbol of Sikh Sovereignty (New Delhi: 
Manohar, 2004), 31-2. 
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(55.) The hukamnamas can be seen in the book, Ganda Singh, Hukamname: Guru 
Sahiban, Mata Sahiban, Banda Singh ate Khalsa ji de (Patiala: Punjabi University 
Publication Bureau, 1985). According to Surinder Singh, who visited the dera of 
the present-day Bandeis (descendants of Banda Singh Bahadur), he also saw a 
seal from the period in question which matched the ones seen in the 
hukamnamas. See Surinder Singh, Sikh Coinage, 45. Interestingly, after Banda 
Singh Bahadur split with the Tat Khalsa, he coined a new salutation, ‘Fateh 
Darshan’, again relating to victory. 


(56.) Ganda Singh, Hukamname, 149. 


(57.) Ganda Singh, Hukamname, 61-2. According to Surinder Singh, it was Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia who minted the first Sikh coin, but there is no coin that is 
available or forthcoming from that time period. 


(58.) This medal is at the Sheesh Mahal Museum, Patiala. See Daljeet, The Sikh 
Heritage—A Search for Totality (London: Mercury Books, 2005), 58-9. 


(59.) We are thankful to Ranjit Singh Chohan, Luton, UK, for providing us with 
information related to Nishan Sahibs. 


(60.) This painting is part of the collection of S.S. Hitkari, New Delhi. 


(61.) In recent times, some of the frescoes in Baba Atal Rai Sahib have been 
whitewashed out of history. This is a major loss to Sikh heritage. 


(62.) Macauliffe, Sikh Religion, 5:311. 


(63.) J.D. Hookway, M & R: A Regimental History of the Sikh Light Infantry 1941- 
1947 (Beckington, Bath, England, 1999), 10. 


(64.) Henry F. Brooks, The Victories of the Sutlej (London: Arthur B. Keen, 
Dublin, and Longman & Co., 1848), 15. This was a controversial poem at the 
time as it was seen to be sympathetic towards the Sikhs; it won the first prize at 
Trinity College Dublin. This is one of the many accounts of the Akalis use of the 
quoit. 


(65.) The Calcutta Review, vols 11-12 (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1849), 
251. 


(66.) In Sanskrit the quoit is known as the chakra and is known by Sikhs as the 
chakkar. 


(67.) Itis a lexicon of weapons—consisting of riddles and references to weapons 
in ancient Indian scriptures. It is written in Braj Bhasha verse, mainly in the 
dohara, aril, channd, channd vadha, chaupai, channd ruamal, and soratha metres. 
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(68.) For more details, see Sohan Singh, Gurbilas Patasahi Chhevin, eds Jathedar 
Joginder Singh Vedanti and Amarjit Singh (Amritsar: SGPC, 1999). 


(69.) This was due to the soteriological enthronement of the Khalsa, as the 
eleventh Guru, by Guru Gobind Singh. This notion is echoed in the court poetry 
spoken in the audience of the Tenth Guru. Bhai Gurdas Singh II writes vahu vahu 
Gobind Singh, ape Gur chela—Hail Hail Gobind Singh, who is both the Guru and 
the Sikh; Varan Bhai Gurdas, Var 41. 


(70.) Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, 182. 


(71.) Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, 182. This is probably the earliest translation 
of the popular opening verse of Shastra Nam Mala Puran. 


(72.) Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patishahi 10 (Patiala: Punjabi University, 2000), 252. 
(73.) Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patishahi 10, 252. 


(74.) William Crooke, North Indian Notes and Queries (Allahabad: Pioneer Press, 
1894), 93, uses the term ‘Gobind Singhis’ to describe the Nihang Singhs. 


(75.) In the Sikh tradition an ascetic Akali would be the chief custodian of Sri 
Akal Takht, and SGPC publications on Sri Akal Takht acknowledge the traditional 
Nihang Singh lineage of leaders. Up to 1920 the Chief of the Guru Khalsa Panth 
was an Akali Nihang Singh. It is beyond the scope of this chapter to discuss this 
further; for more information, see Jathedar Kirpal Singh, Sri Akal Takht Sahib 
ate Jathedar Sahiban (Amritsar: Chattar Singh Jivan Singh, 1999) and Harjinder 
Singh Dilgeer, Akal Takht Jullunder: Punjabi Book Company, 1980). 


(76.) One can be seen in George Carmichael Smyth, A History of the Reigning 
Family of Lahore: With Some Account of the Jummoo Rajahs, the Seik Soldiers 
and Their Sirdars (Calcutta: W. Thacker and Co., 1847), 184. For an account of 
this great Sikh leader, see ‘Phoola Sing, The Akalee’, 185-92. 


(77.) Leopold von Orlich, Travels in India: Including Sinde and the Punjab, trans. 
Hannibal Evans Lloyd (London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1845), 
27, 


(78.) J.C. Murray-Aynsley, Our Visit to Hindostan, Kashmir, and Ladakh (London: 
WH. Allen, 1879), 249-50. She also narrates the Akalis performing the Khalsa 
initiation at Sri Akal Takht, 252. 


(79.) Aynsley, Our Visit to Hindostan. 


(80.) Some of the liturgy of the Nihang Singhs states it to be the third or tisara 
panth, distinct from Abrahamic and Oriental religions. This is a leitmotiv in early 
Sikh scriptures of the seventeenth and eighteenth century. This is a feature of 
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the apocrypha, the translations of which feature in this book, and some of which 
is in Nihang Singh liturgy. 


(81.) ‘Summary of the Mahratta and Pindarree campaign, during 1817, 1818, 
and 1819, under the direction of the Marquis of Hastings: Chiefly embracing the 
operations of the army of the Deckan, under the command of His Excellency 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Hislop, Bart. G.C.B. with some particulars and remarks’, 
London, 1820. 


(82.) Major H. Bevan, Thirty Years in India: or, a Soldier’s Reminiscences of 
Native and European Life in the Presidencies, 1808-1838 (London: Pelham 
Richardson, 1839), 2:5-6. 


(83.) Henry Steinbach, The Punjaub: Being a Brief Account of the Country of the 
Sikhs, Its Extent, History, Commerce, Productions, Government, Manufactures, 

Laws, Religion, etc. (London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1846), 68-9. Steinbach was a 

Lieutenant Colonel, and in the Sikh mutiny he narrowly escaped with his life. 


(84.) Steinbach, The Punjaub. 


(85.) Colburn’s United Service Magazine and Naval and Military Journal 
(London: Hurst And Blackett, Publishers, 1857), 3:565. 


(86.) This word, ‘dastar bunga’, is an example of the Akalis unique language 
known as Khalsa ke bol bale (the speech and sayings of the Khalsa), or gargajh 
bole (thunderous language). For a good example of a dastar bunga, see Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London: No. 3462:1 to 8/(IS), and Royal Armouries: No. 
XXVIA.60. Two quoits are present at Pitts Rivers Museum, Oxford, No. 
1906.64.1. 


(87.) Henry Steinbach, The Punjaub, 69. Capt. D.H. Mackinnon, Military Service 
and Adventures in the Far East—Including Sketches of the Campaigns against 
the Afghans in 1839, and the Sikhs In 1845-6 (London: John Olliver, 1849), 279: 
‘nor did I see a man wounded by a Quoit in any of the battles’. He notes that this 
is ‘the favourite weapon of the Akalees’. 


(88.) This is taken from a journal entry at the Battle of Sabroan on 4 February 
1846, Macmillan’s Magazine, ‘Extracts from an Indian Journal’, David Masson, 
George Grove, John Morley, Mowbray Walter Morris, 1858, 611. 


(89.) William Simpson, ‘Seated Holy Man with Figures’ (Amritsar, Punjab, 1864). 


(90.) Cunningham Geikie, ‘Samson and Eli’, Hours with the Bible, or, the 
Scriptures in the Light of Modern Knowledge (New York: J. Pott & Co, 1882), 18. 


(91.) ‘Indian Arms’, The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, Science, and 
Art, vol. 44 (New York: Leavitt, Trow, & Co., Aug 1886), 168. 
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(92.) R. Bosworth Smith, The Life of Lord Lawrence, 1849-1852 (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1883), 252. ‘We had thus disbanded the Sikh army. It remained to 
disarm the population and so to deprive them of the temptation to violent crime 
and disorder which the possession of arms always gives.’ This was a part of the 
pacification of Panjab, where in the previous battles Sikh warriors had been paid 
money to hand in their weapons, and return back to farming. 


(93.) The Archaeological Journal, British Archaeological Association, Royal 
Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 1873, 96. 


(94.) After the Mutiny of 1857, there was another general disarmament, but 
there was one distinctive weapon, the chakra or quoit, which the British 
administration wished to keep the tradition of (‘Indian Arms’, 168). 


(95.) The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes, vol. 23 (London: 
Longmans, Green, and Company, 1906), 330. 


(96.) Thomas Lewin, A Fly on the Wheel (London: Constable & Company Ltd, 
1885), 46-7. This was on 13 January 1859 according to his entry in his diary. As 
well as a real quoit, an ornamental quoit was represented on the 45th Rattray 
Sikh regiment badge. 


(97.) The Sikh martial tradition has been presented in detail in the book by 
Gatka master Manjit Singh, Shastarnama (Amritsar: Chattar Singh Jivan Singh, 
2005). 


(98.) J.G. Wood, The Uncivilised Races of Men in All Countries of the World 
(London: G. Routledge and Sons, 1883), 2: 1403, 1406. A good illustration of the 
dastar bunga is Plate XII. See W. Egerton, Indian Oriental Arms and Armour 
(London: Arms and Armour Press), 130. It is reproduced in this chapter. 


(99.) Quoit turban (dastar bunga). Indian, Akali Sikh, Lahore, 18th century 
(XXVIA.60) © Royal Armouries (XXVIA.60). For a similar turban, see ‘Turban, 
Worn by Akali Sikhs’, Lahore, Pakistan, nineteenth century, Victoria & Albert 
Museum, London: Inv.: 3458 (IS). 


(100.) Another Sikh regiment, the 36th Sikh infantry, fought in World War 1; 
their turbans were also adorned with the chakkar. 


(101.) H. Craik, Impressions of India (London: Macmillan, 1908), 20, 155. 


(102.) Gustave Doré, ‘Indian Arms’, in The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign 
Literature, Science, and Art (New York: E.R. Pelton, 1886), 166-77. 


(103.) H.S. Cowper, The Art of Attack: Being a Study in the Development of 
Weapons and Appliances of Offence, from the Earliest Times to the Age of 
Gunpowder (Ulverston, Lancashire: W. Holmes Ltd, 1906), 171-2. 
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(104.) Cowper, Art of Attack, 171-2. 


(105.) W. Egerton, An Illustrated Handbook of Indian Arms (London: William H. 
Allen & Co., 1880), 128. 


(106.) Notices of the Proceedings at the Meetings of the Members of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, Royal Institution of Great Britain, 1912, 314. 


(107.) Egerton, Illustrated Handbook, 128-9. Akali Nihang Baba Bali Singh of 
Tarana Dal demonstrated a similar method. Another skilled master in Sikh 
martial arts, Baba Giana Singh, explained the system of training required to 
throw the chakkar, which has been documented and will be published soon. 


(108.) Egerton, Indian Oriental Arms, 174. This is also noted in Egerton, 
Illustrated Handbook, 128. 


(109.) Nowadays the chakkar is still made in Amritsar, but it has no edge, or 
curvature for flight. 


(110.) 


They are very skilful in throwing the quoit—another of those five 
mysterious emblems of the Khalsa, which are fashioned in the precincts of 
the Golden Temple, and solemnly blessed by the High Priest. These circles 
of burnished steel skim through the air with a marvellous rapidity at an 
enormous height from the ground. Quoit-throwing is a distinctive feature 
in any display of ‘up-country’ sports, and the mark is usually a full-grown 
plantain-tree, which, at fifty yards’ distance, is cut through in a moment (R. 
Jones, The Leisure Hour [London: Religions Tract Society, 1894], 445). 


(111.) This system could have a relationship with the five sacred weapons of the 
Khalsa, the Panj Shastra: sword, gun, lance, quoit, bow and arrow. Sometimes 
instead of the lance, the noose is listed. 


(112.) The find was noted in J. Wilson, Final Report on the Revision of the 
Settlement of the Sirsa District in the Punjab (Calcutta: Central Press Company 
1884), 142. 


(113.) M.M. Ahluwalia, Kukas: The Freedom Fighters of the Panjab (Bombay: 
Allied Publishers, 1965), 184. 


(114.) The toshekhana ‘... contains, also, the sword of Rustrum and a suit of 
Akali Arms, with an Akali pagri, or turban, made of black stuff, with divers steel 
quoits fastened to it. This is a weapon peculiar to the Akalis. Govind’s sword is 
also here; Runjit Singh was in the habit of performing puja to it every 

morning’ (Mrs Colin Mackenzie, Life in the Mission, the Camp, and the Zendna, 
or, Six Years in India [London: Richard Bentley, 1853], 162). There are some 
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Akali pagris or dastars at the Victoria and Albert Museum. This included what 
might be the turban of Akali Phula Singh. See, Kamalroop Singh and Gurinder 
Singh Mann, Akali Phula Singh and His Turban (Archimedes Press, forthcoming). 


(115.) Quoit Turban. Cotton over a wicker frame, with quoits and other 
embellishments of steel overlaid with gold; Lahore, Pakistan, mid-nineteenth 
century, Museum Number: 3462:1 to 8/(IS), © Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. See the illustration of it in Egerton, Indian Oriental Arms, Plate XII, 130. 
This turban is the same style as another turban at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and another in the Royal Armouries. 


(116.) 


Still it must be remembered that the Sikh troops, though disbanded, retain 
the formidable character inseparable from their habits and education. 
Under institutions which make every man a soldier, and war the chief duty 
of a citizen, it is difficult to break effectually the force of a nation. We have 
seen that it is one of the characteristics of this singular race, that even 
when beaten by a more powerful enemy, they have ever reappeared on the 
field with unsubdued and almost undiminished vigour. Nor is the fanatical 
spirit extinct among them. Though the generality of the Sikhs have for 
some time disused many of the more rigid observances of their sect, yet 
the true spawn of the old brood still survives in the Akalees—those 
desperate enthusiasts, who, formidable by their numbers as well as daring, 
affect an unchanging attachment for all the harsh peculiarities of the 
ancient discipline. Even under Runjeet these Ironsides are said to have 
been so indiscriminately dangerous, that they were always paraded at a 
review, between two battalions of ordinary troops,—lest they should make 
a dash at anything upon the field! (‘The Punjab’, Edinburgh Review, or 
Critical Journal [London: Longmans, Green & Co.] 89 [1849]: 218-19). 


(117.) G.R MacMunn, The Martial Races of India (London: Sampson Low & Co, 
1933), 132: ‘In many a Sikh town and fair, bodies of this sect dressed in dark 
blue, wearing the sacred quoit and as many arms as the law will permit.’ 


(118.) The use of the chakkar was described to Kamalroop Singh. Photo courtesy 
of Sodhi Singh. 


(119.) Benjamin Adams Trueheart, Weapons Masters Episode 5—The Deadly 
Chakram, Halfyard Productions for Discovery Channel, 13 September 2008; 
Kiran Gonsalves and Michael S. Ojeda, Deadliest Warrior: Season 2 Episode 6: 
Indian Rajput versus Roman Centurion, Spike TV, Wednesday, 25 May 2010. 


(120.) Ian Heath and Michael Perry, The Sikh Army 1799-1849 (Oxford: Osprey 
Publishers, 2005), 34. 
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(121.) AG, 74, 258, and 1358-9. This composition was said to have been recited 
at the Mal Akhara, the wrestling arena, created by the fourth Guru. The fifth 
Guru celebrates a victory by this composition. The sixth Guru also trained in this 
area, which later became the headquarters of Akali Phula Singh. 


(122.) This composition also goes by the name Salok Dumale da. 


(123.) AG, 1358-9. For another inscription, see Kerry Brown, ed., Sikh Art and 
Literature (London: Routledge, 1999), 40-1. In relation to the Nihang Singhs, 
Brown writes, “They could wield them like latter-day Vishnus, whirling their 
weapons with deadly and terrifying effect. Even more revealing of their 
Weltanschauung is the inscription engraved on the disc, which quite vividly 
reflects the simple and steadfast minds of these warriors.’ The closing lines of 
the inscription on this chakkar read, “These are times for good deeds. Once dead 
this time will be out of your grasp’ (Brown, Sikh Art). 


(124.) The Shastra Nam Mala Puran runs from DG, 717-808. 


(125.) DG, Sri Chakkar, 718-21. Strictly speaking, the chakkar is an astra—a 
missile. Both types of weapons are recorded in the compositions in the DG. 


(126.) Sankh, Chakram, Khadga, Gada, and Saranga (the Conch, Chakram, Broad 
Sword, and Mace). 


(127.) The story of the origins of Sri Vishnu’s chakra is in Muir’s translations of 
Sanskrit texts, IV, 159. 


(128.) In the 57th couplet, the references to the chakkar begin. The translation 
is by the author of this essay. 


(129.) The special weapon of Vishnu was the Sudarshan Chakra. It is difficult to 
translate ‘Sudarshan’; it can mean the auspicious sight, glimpse, or presence. 


(130.) Krishna used it to slay Chanderinath Shishupal in the great epic 
Mahabharat. 


(131.) Ishvara. 
(132.) Krishna. 
(133.) The destroyer of sins. 


(134.) Macauliffe, Sikh Religion, 428: ‘The quoit is one of the emblems of Vishnu, 
with which his worshippers are frequently branded.’ 


(135.) V. Ball, ed., Tavernier’s Travels in India by Jean B. Tavernier (London: 
MacMillan & Co., 1889), 1:82. 
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(136.) Gustav Oppert, On the Weapons, Army Organisation, and Political Maxims 
of the Ancient Hindus, with Special Reference to Gunpowder and Firearms 
(Madras: Messrs. Higginbotham & Co., 1880), 15. 


(137.) Oppert, On the Weapons; Oppert translates the Agni-puran II.12; IV, 47-8: 
Cakrum tu kundalakaram ante svasrasmanvitam. Nilisalilavarnam tat 
pradesadvayamandalam. 47. Granthanam bhramanam caiva ksepanam 
parikartanam. Dalanam ceti pancaiva gatayascakrasamsritah. 48. Oppert states 
that similar cantos are in the Sukraniti, Chapter V, al.156; and others in the Agni- 
puran, 151, 8; the Sukraniti was written by the Guru of the asuras (demons), 
about political maxims, weapons, and army organization. 


(138.) Rigveda, III, 35, Rajendralal Mitra, Indo Aryans Indo-Aryans: 
Contributions towards the Elucidation of Their Ancient and Medieval History 
(London: Edward Stanford, 1881). 


(139.) See Akali Nihang Sampuran Singh, Suraj Vanisiya Khalsa Panth. A Survey 
of Various Sectarian Movements among the Sikhs (Amritsar: Svami 
Santoshanand, 1923). Also see Apani Katha, Bachitra Natak. The chakkar was 
seen as a symbol of freedom by the Khalsa, so much so that Bhai Maharaj Singh 
wore two that are now preserved in the British Library. 


(140.) This symbol is also known as Adi Shakti, and a variation with a crescent 
moon is worn by the Nihang Singhs which is probably an earlier version of the 
modern ‘khanda’. This symbol is worn on the turbans of the Nihang Singhs, and 
is known as Adi Chand, or simply as Chand. For more information, see the Sikh 
Review, 53, 43. 
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(p.247) Glossary 


Adi Granth 

the first scripture of spirituality compiled by Guru Arjan Dev in 1603- 
4. The sacred scriptures of the Sikhs are known as granths. The AG is 
the paramount Sikh scripture that enshrines the spirit of peace 
(shanti ras). The AG is also referred to as Sri Guru Granth Sahib and 
Guru Granth Sahib. To differentiate one from later scriptures, this 
recension was known as the first granth, that is, Adi Granth. When 
the AG received Guruship in the form of the Damdami recension, it 
was then termed Adi Sri Guru Granth Sahib, literallytranslated as the 
first Guru Granth, in relationship to the Dasam Granth being the 
second. 

Akal Purakh 

the One beyond time; the concept of the timeless Creator; a name for 
God 

Akali 

worshipper of Akal; a warrior Sikh, clad in blue, a high turban, and 
steel weapons. The term was copied from this traditional order and 
used by political parties such as the Akali Dal. The term is 
synonymous with the word ‘Nihang’. 

Akali Nihang 

the traditional Singh warrior-guardians of orthodox Sikhism. Under 
the British, this order suffered heavily. A high-ranking Nihang Singh 
has a plume on top of a high canonical turban. 

Akal Ustati 

the second composition within the DG. It expresses the spiritual world 
view of the Guru and explains how humanity has different shades that 
originate from the same source. See Tva Prasadi Svaiye. (p.248) 
akhand path 
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unbroken reading; uninterrupted recitation of the entire AG or DG, by 
a relay of readers, normally comprising five Sikhs only 

amrit 

immortal; also the ‘nectar of immortality’ used in the initiation 
ceremony of the Sikhs and Khalsa. Various forms have existed from 
Charan-Amrit, Kirpan-Amrit to khande ki pahul, which predominates 
today. This term is also a name for God. 

amrit sanskar 

see khande ki pahul 

Anand Sahib 

a forty-verse shabad, composed in the Ramakali Rag by Guru Amar 
Das. The first five verses and the concluding verse are usually recited 
on the completion of Sikh ceremonies, for example, Rahiras Sahib. 
ardas 

a prayer or invocation at the conclusion of every Sikh ceremony. This 
is from the first stanza of the DG composition, the Chandi di Var. 
arati 

literally, adoration; Guru Nanak’s hymn in Dhanasari Rag which is a 
part of the late evening prayer, the Kirtan Sohila 

Asa 

to hope, or desire. A rag of the AG which expresses hope and high 
spirits (Asad ki Var). It is a musical section of the AG. This rag is also in 
DG and Sarabaloh Granth. 

avatar 

an incarnation of a deity. They are narrated and referred to many 
times in AG, DG, Sarabaloh Granth, Bhai Gurdas Vars, and Kabitts. 
baba 

a term used for an elderly father or grandfather. It is a term of 
affection and respect used for holy figures and saints, for example, 
Baba Dip Singh. 

Bachitra Natak 

the cosmic drama; the autobiography of the Tenth Guru which is 
historical in nature and also narrates his lineage in view of the 
previous avatars 

bana 

the external identity of a Sikh, which usually consists of the five Ks. A 
full traditional dress is still worn by some Sikhs such as the Akalis. 
bani 

a word or utterance; the works of the gurus and the bhagats recorded 
in the AG, DG, and (p.249) Sarabaloh Granth. The term can also 
mean Bhai Gurdas Vars and Kabitts, as well as other compositions 
that are sung during kirtan. 

Benati Chaupai 

see Chaupai Sahib 
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bhagat 

a devotee of God; a saintly person who practises bhakti 

bhagat bani 

the bani of the saints of the Bhakti Movement, which has sant and 
Sufi origins. Their bani was recorded and compiled into the AG by 
Guru Arjan Dev. 

bhai 

an address, to mean brother or friend; also given for piety and 
learning, for example, Bhai Mani Singh 

bhakti 

adoration of a personal God 

bhog 

a ceremony which finalizes the complete reading of the AG, DG, and 
Sarabaloh Granth. There are bhog marks found at the end of the 
scripture in many old handwritten granths. This takes the form of the 
words Ik Oankar or a swastika-type symbol. 

Brahmin 

the members of Indian high caste. They are normally priests. In 
Sikhism, a Brahmin is irrespective of caste but a person who knows 
Brahm. This is in line with ancient Indian texts like the Bhagvat Gita. 
Braj Bhasha 

a central Indian language close to the Hindi language. The DG was 
written in this language. Braj Bhasha literature was heavily employed 
in Sikh texts until the late twentieth century. 

Buddha Dal 

the moving takht of the Akali Nihangs, which derives its name from 
Baba Buddha, the martial instructor of Guru Hargobind. Various Akali 
Nihang Dals are subordinate to the Buddha Dal. The leader of the 
Buddha Dal was traditionally seen as the head of the entire Sikh 
nation and commander of the Sikh army, in addition to being the 
jathedar of Sri Akal Takht. 

chanan 

light or illumination 

Chandi Charitra 

composition within the DG, again extolling the virtues of the Goddess 
Chandi (p.250) 

Chandi di Var 

a composition within the DG, verses of which form the ardas of the 
Sikhs. It is one of the three compositions within the DG, which details 
the exploits of the goddess Chandi. 

charan 

the feet, usually symbolizing humility and devotion to God 

charitra 

a tale or story; see Sri Charitropakhyan 
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Chaupai Sahib 

a prayer of protection that forms part of the evening, Rahiras Sahib. 
This is also the concluding section from the Sri Charitropakhyan of 
the DG. 

chhakka 

a portion of the DG composition Ugradanti 

Damdami Taksal 

literally, the mint of Damdama; a teaching school who claim their 
origins from Baba Dip Singh, a legendary Sikh martyr. They teach 
Gurmukhi and exegeses of Sikh scriptures as well as other texts. Sant 
Jarnail Singh Bhinderawale was a famous leader from this school. 
dan 

wealth 

darshan 

the vision, experience of being in the presence of God; to have an 
audience of an eminent person; to have an audience of the Guru (AG) 
das 

a servant or slave; term used in devotion 

Dasam Granth 

the scripture written by the Tenth Guru; a text of various themes, 
mostly focusing on fighting righteous war. It is respected by the non- 
martial Sikh orders—Udasis, Nirmalas, and Seva Panthis. It is 
worshipped as equal to AG by the Akali Nihangs and the school of 
learning, the Damdami Taksal. It is enthroned at two of the takhts of 
Sikh polity and was also enthroned at Sri Akal Takht. 

Dasam Padshah ka Granth/Dasven Patshah ka Granth 

the original name of the Granth of Guru Gobind Singh 

daskhat 

literally, signature. It refers to the signatures of the gurus on 
manuscripts and hukamnamas; handwriting. 

degh 

the cauldron of langar as well as sukha; see sukha (p.251) 
degh-tegh-fateh 

a popular slogan used by the Khalsa in the eighteenth century. Its 
component parts are widely used in the DG and was employed on Sikh 
coins and hukamnamas. 

dhadhi 

a bard or minstrel. Today this term is used for singers of vir ras, who 
recite stories of the heroic deeds of the gurus and shahids. 

dharam 

universal Divine law; the civilized codes for life or duty; the righteous 
path; today construed to mean religious and panthic duty 
dharamsala 
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the name for the place of worship for the early Sikh panth. Later this 
changed to gurdwara. 

dharam yudh 

a righteous war, based on the principles of ensuring that war is 
propagated to reddress the balance between good and evil. This 
theme is narrated by the Tenth Guru in his Bachitra Natak and 
throughout the Granth of Guru Gobind Singh. 

farla 

a loose plume or piece of turban cloth adorning the top of the dastar 
worn by Akali Nihangs. The cloth is always dark blue in colour. 
gatka 

a decorative art practised by Sikhs mainly as exhibitionist display. 
Also see Shastravidia. 

giani 

the wise or the knowledgeable; a learned person 

gur, Guru 

the Divine Master, Enlightener, or Teacher 

gurbani 

Divine-inspired poetry of the gurus 

gurbani kirtan 

devotional singing of the gurus’ poetry 

gurbilas 

literally, praise of the Guru; hagiographic life narratives with focus on 
the Sixth Guru and the Tenth Guru as warriors 

gurdwara 

literally, Guru’s door; a Sikh place of worship in which the Sikh 
scriptures are venerated 

gurmat 

the view of the Guru; the Sikh doctrine 

gurmatta 

literally, Guru’s intention; a resolution agreed on by the Sarbat Khalsa 
in the presence of the Sikh scriptures. This was undertaken by the 
Khalsa in the eighteenth century to resolve internal differences. 
gurmukh 

true or facing the Guru; follower of the Guru (p.252) 

Gurmukhi 

literally, from the Guru’s mouth; the script in which the poetry of the 
gurus is written. It has become the script in which Panjabi is written 
by Sikhs. 

Guru Granth Sahib 

the AG, the primal Sikh scripture, the living embodiment of the Sikh 
gurus 

Guru Khalsa 

the Khalsa in its function as Guru; created by the Tenth Guru 
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Guru Panth 

the panth in the role of Guru; the path laid down by the gurus. The 
final term is thus Guru Khalsa Panth. 

gutka 

a religious book; a small liturgical scripture 

hari 

name of God 

Harimandir 

the temple of God; the Golden Temple in Amritsar, the most sacred 
Sikh shrine 

hartal 

deletion; yellow orpiment paste used for deletion in the manuscripts 
of the AG, DG, and Sarabaloh Granth 

hukam 

command, will, Divine order; a passage from the Guru Granth Sahib 
chosen at random 

Ik Oankar 

One Creative Being; the first and most fundamental sacred formula 
from the AG, also found throughout the DG 

Jap 

name repetition; meditation 

Jap jt Sahib 

the first composition within the AG, written by Guru Nanak. It forms 
part of the daily nitnem. 

Jap Sahib 

the first composition within the DG, which forms a part of the daily 
nitnem. The composition is martial in nature and as a result it is 
recited by Shastravidia practitioners. 

jathedar 

the leader or commander of a takht, or the leader of a military army 
jhatka 

to kill with one blow; traditional method employed by the Akali 
Nihang Singh Khalsa to kill enemies and also used to kill animals for 
food. Killing is done using a variety of weapons, from guns to swords. 
ju 

the Bihari equivalent term of respect for the Panjabi or Hindi ‘ji’. (p. 
253) 

kabitt 

a certain type of poetic metre 

kal 

death; time 

katha 
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exegesis of the Sikh scriptures by a giani; the rendering of verses of 
the AG, DG, and Sarabaloh Granth, followed by the explanation and 
meaning of the verses 

kaur 

literally princess, a name used by female initiates of the Khalsa, as an 
equal to Singh (lion) for men 

Khalsa 

a religious/chivalrous order established by Guru Gobind Singh in 
1699; literally, the pure, the ones from one source; the sovereign 
khanda 

a double-edged sword. It was used by the Tenth Guru at the first 
baptismal ceremony, and is therefore significant to the Sikh faith. 
khande ki pahul 

mystical ‘knighthood’ and ‘baptism’ of the double-edged sword. The 
initiation ceremony where five banis are read (from the AG and DG) 
and stirred with a sword. It is undertaken by new spiritual aspirants/ 
warriors to enter the Khalsa Panth. 

khatri 

a merchant caste of Panjab. The gurus were Khatris. 

kirpan 

the sword of the Sikhs. This is one of the five Ks or prescribed 
symbols worn by a Sikh initiated into the Khalsa. 

kirtan 

singing praises; spiritual music; one who performs kirtan 

koftgari 

a type of gold/silver decorative inlaying on metal objects 

Krishna Avatar 

one of the largest compositions, it describes the characteristics of the 
Hindu god Krishna. However, the Tenth Guru reinterprets the story 
and brings it in line with his present struggles with the Mughals and 
Hill Rajas. The future Khalsa warrior, Kharag Singh, is described in 
this composition. 

langar 

the gurdwara kitchen from which sacred food is served to all, 
regardless of caste or creed; the sacred food from such a kitchen (p. 
254) 

mahalla 

identifies which Guru is the author, Guru Nanak is designated 
‘Mahalla 1’; the second Guru, Angad, is designated as ‘Mahalla 2’. 
mahant 

a head of a religious institution in the Udasi sect 

majh 

ardg associated with the Majha region of Panjab; one of the musical 
sections of the AG 
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malech 

filthy; referring to foreign tyrannical powers 

mantra 

a sacred word to invoke Divine grace 

masand 

an administrative person acting for the Guru. The title was created by 
Guru Ram Das but later became corrupt, and as a result were 
chastised and disestablished by Guru Gobind Singh. 

maya 

worldly entanglements; illusionary and transient 

miri-piri 

the doctrine of unity of the temporal and spiritual. The Guru 
possesses temporal as well as spiritual authority. 

Mughal 

the Muslim rulers of India in time of Sikh gurus 

nam 

the Divine name; a term expressing the total being of Akal Purakh; 
the consciousness or presence of God 

namaskar 

salutation; to bow in humility 

Namdhari 

a reference to the branch of Sikhs emanating from the nineteenth 
century. They revere the DG in a way similar to other sampradayas of 
the Sikhs, that is, Akali Nihangs and Damdami Taksal. 

nam japu 

repeating the Divine name devoutly 

nam simran 

the practice of meditating on the Divine name 

nirmala 

the pure one; the scholarly order of Sikhs who had influence and 
strength in the nineteenth century 

nitnem 

the liturgy of Sikh prayers that is recited daily 

panch 

five, select 

Panj Piare 

the five beloved; a reference to the five Sikhs who were willing to 
give their head to the Guru 

panth 

the keyword refers to the Sikh community; path, way, or system of 
religious beliefs 

pauri 

stanza of a var or ode 

Phula Singh 
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the Sixth leader of Budha Dal (Akali Nihangs) and Akal Takht 
prasad 

grace; kindness; mercy (p.255) 

Purakh 

person; being; God 

puratan 

old, ancient, historical; one of the extant Janamsakhi 

rag 

a musical mode or measure; a series of notes on which a melody is 
solely based 

Ragamala 

literally, garland of musical modes, detailing the organization of the 
eighty-four ragas of north India; the last composition of the AG 

ragi 

a Sikh kirtan singer, normally knowing ragas 

rahiras 

literally, supplication; the evening prayer 

rahit 

the Khalsa code of chivalry or conduct 

rahitnama 

a Gurmukhi record of the rahit. There were several rahitnamas 
written by the Guru’s followers, that is, Chaupa Singh, Bhai Daya 
Singh, and so on. These early codes of conduct were used to form the 
modern-day Sikh Rahit Maryada. 

Ram 

God; all-pervading Spirit. Hero of the Hindu epic Ramayana (Rama); 
also a designation for the all-pervasive God 

Ramakali 

a rdgaq; a section of the AG. It was particularly enjoyed by Yogis, due 
to the depth in the tone. 

ras 

delicious taste; enjoyment; spiritual rapture 

rumala 

a cloth for covering the AG 

SGPC 

Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. The Sikh organization 
which controls the main gurdwaras in Panjab. It was formed in the 
early twentieth century during the British Raj. 

sabha 

society or association 

sach 

true; eternal 

sach khand 

the realm of truth; Sach Khand—abode of Nirankar 
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sadh 

saintly person 

sahaj 

the state of equilibrium resulting from spiritual practices 

sahib 

master, lord; a term of respect 

sampradaya 

traditional doctrine or a system of belief; order or a school of thought; 
a collection of individuals with a purpose to propagate dharam. All 
the different sampradayas of the Sikhs have belief in the Granth of 
Guru Gobind Singh. (p.256) 

sangat 

congregation; group of devotees 

sansar 

transmigration 

sant 

saintly person in tune with God, often used for Guru 

santhia 

traditional exegesis, consisting of grammatical, orthographic, and 
theological teachings 

sant sipahi 

literally, a saint soldier; a reference to the Khalsa which is 
amalgamation of the saintly and the soldierly aspects 

Sarbat Khalsa 

the entire Khalsa, usually called together to make an important 
decision 

Sarabloh 

all iron; weapons of war; martial designation for the highest God, 
Nirankar 

Sarabaloh Granth 

the second of the Sikh martial texts. Though it is respected by the 
Sikh sampradaya—Udasis, Nirmalas, and Seva Panthis as scripture, it 
is only worshipped as equal to the AG alongside the DG by the Akali 
Nihangs. It also refers to the writing of the avatar of Sarabaloh. 
sarguna 

with qualities; having all forms 

sewa 

selfless service in a gurdwara 

shabad 

word; mystical poetry of the AG 

shabad kirtan 

hymn singing in Sikh tradition 

Shastravidia 
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the knowledge of weapons, seen as a martial art of the Sikhs. It is 
seldom practised by Sikhs in the modern age, but some Akali Nihangs 
still preserve this old tradition. 

Shastra Nam Mala Puran 

composition within the DG; literally, the rosary of weapons from the 
Puranas. The composition by the Tenth Guru weaves the names of 
weapons in a clever way. 

Sikhi 

the knowledge and experience of the Sikh dharma. Western scholars 
would call this Sikhism. It is composed of gian, which is the real 
experience of the scripture, and dhian, known as Zen in Buddhism. 
Singh Sabha 

a reform movement initiated in 1873. The Singh Sabha became an 
open area for a debate between the conservative Sanatan Sikhs and 
the radical Tat Khalsa. (p.257) 

So Dar 

five hymns from the AG sung during the early evening as a part of the 
evening prayer called rahiras 

So Purakh 

four hymns from the AG recited as part of the evening prayer called 
rahiras 

sorathi 

a peaceful raga; a section of the AG 

Sri Akal Takht 

literally, the timeless throne; seat of temporal authority of the Guru 
(miri). It is also known as the Akal Bunga, meaning the tower or 
palace of Akal. It is located in the complex of the Harimandir Sahib 
(piri) or Golden Temple at Amritsar. It is the highest seat of Sikh 
temporal authority; this was declared by Guru Hargobind Sahib in 
1609. Traditionally, only the Buddha Dal Jathedar was the historical 
leader of Sri Akal Takht, for example, Akali Phula Singh. 

Sri Charitropakhyan 

the composition within the DG, which is composed of 405 Charitras. 
This composition was written by the Tenth Guru to show the seamier 
side of life. However, it also shows the strategies that are employed 
by humans to take advantage of the gullible individuals. As a result, it 
informs the reader of the perils they face by engaging in false ways. 
Sri Hazur Sahib 

situated at Nanded (Maharastra, India), where the Guru Gobind 
Singh ascended to heaven. It was here that the AG was declared to be 
the Guru of the Sikhs. 

Sri Keshgarh Sahib 

situated at Anandpur Sahib, Panjab, where the Tenth Guru gave birth 
to the brotherhood of the Khalsa 
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Sri Patna Sahib 

situated in Patna (Bihar, India); the birthplace of Guru Gobind Singh 
sukha 

a cannabis drink made from almonds, black pepper, cardamom, and 
cloves 

svaiye 

stanza 

takht 

throne; one of the five centres of temporal power within the panth. 
The five takhts are situated at Amritsar, Anandpur Sahib, Damdama 
Sahib (Bhatinda district), Paths Sahib (Bihar), and Hazur (p.258) 
Sahib, Nanded (Maharashtra). Traditionally, there are four physical 
takhts. They are Sri Akal Takht Sahib, Sri Patna Sahib, Sri Keshgarh 
Sahib, and Sri Hazur Sahib; the Buddha Dal (Khalsa) is traditionally 
seen as the fifth. 

Tarna Dal 

in 1734, Akali Nihang Kapur Singh split the Akali Nihang Khalsa into 
the Buddha Dal (superior and comprising older, wiser, and battle- 
hardened warriors) and the Tarna Dal (comprising younger warriors). 
The Tarna Dal was further split into five groups. 

Tat Khalsa 

the original name of the Akali Nihangs of the eighteenth century 
before they split into Buddha and Tarna Dals. A name later adopted 
by the British Raj Victorian institutions that educated Sikhs. 

tisara panth 

the third way or path; a reference used in DG compositions like 
Ugradanti referring to the third path separate from the Hindus and 
the Turks, that is, the Khalsa 

Turk 

Mughal; hostile Muslim rulers or invaders. Note the distinction 
between a ‘Musalman’ and a ‘Turk’—the latter is seen as oppressive. 
Tva Prasadi Svaiye 

ten stanzas which form a part of the DG composition Akal Ustati 
Udasi 

member of the Udasi Panth, an order of ascetics who claim Sri Chand 
as their founder (Guru Nanak’s eldest son); one of the oldest order of 
Sikhs and traditionally seen as the ‘missionaries’ 

Vahiguru 

wondrous praise to the Guru/God; an expression of the awe-inspiring 
God. There are various English spellings such as: ‘Waheguru’, 
‘Vahiguroo’, ‘Vahiguru’, ‘Vaheguru’, ‘Vaheguroo’, ‘Vahguru’—what 
most Sikhs use as a name for God. 

var 
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ballad. These are in the poetic form of an ode. Among the most 
famous compositions are the vars attributed to Bhai Gurdas, who was 
the scribe and confidant of Guru Arjan Dev. In the (p.259) AG, these 
are poetical compositions consisting of stanzas (pauris) with 
preceding saloks. Var is used in the AG and DG. 

vir ras 

the warrior essence enshrined in DG and Sarabaloh Granth; the style 
of chhands employed in the Sikh scripture to bring out an energetic 
response in the reader 

Zafarnamah 

forms part of the DG and traditionally appended with the Hikaitan. 
This is not a composition as such but a letter written by the Tenth 
Guru to Emperor Aurangzeb, admonishing him for his actions. 
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